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We dig deep for this 
flour*. 


“Tee big problem in making cake flour is payin dhe hinmgepene nl 
is to produce a flour that will stand thorough © Jn various portions. 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. 
Thorough mixing gives cakes better volume, finer grain, smoother 
texture, superior flavor—and tends to make the cakes stay moist and fresh 
longer. But with most flours, mixing time has to be held down to avoid 
toughening the gluten. 
Through countless cake-baking tests, Pillsbury found that the finest cake 
flour came from the innermost, whitest, low-protein portions of certain 
select soft wheats. So Pillsbury pays premium prices to get 
those wheats . . . and uses only half as much of the kernel 
as is used in milling regular bakery flour. This calls for 
many extra milling operations, but gives you a 
truly superlative cake flour. 





. For cakes with extra sales appeal, use Pillsbury’s Cake 
Flour and thorough mixing in both rich, home-type formulas 
and “‘leaner’’ wartime formulas. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn, 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS... 


Go All The Way 


@ Select the Commander or Larabee 
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“bakers” flours that best meet your bak- 






ing requirements—in the full confidence 





that they will stand up to your needs a// 
















the way. ne 














That's because Commander-Larabee are special- 
ists in bakers flours. Nothing is left to chance. 
From the selection of the best bread wheats, all 
the way to your ovens—every type or kind of 
flour is kept under constant control. 
Experimental and test milling — control labora- 
tories right in the mills—special research and 
vitamin laboratories—commercial test bakeries— 
all record and safeguard the baking quality and 
uniformity of the flours you choose for your bakery. 
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’ Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representatives 
tell you more about these flours that give you 
quality results—all the way. 
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4 Bread Score Report 


AMERICAN INSTITUT 
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Noted Bread Score Report Says: 


“FLAVOR 
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The best postwar plan for tomorrow is to 
make today’s bread the finest possible. 





Flavor ranks high in customers’ choice of 
fine bread. 


Fleischmann’s Diamalt syrup (liquid or dry) 
with its maltose sugar content contributes a 
delicious flavor and delightful aroma to the 
finished loaf. 


Diamalt helps improve the toasting quality 
of bread. 


Diamalt helps to keep bread fresh longer. 








Ask your Fleischmann man about the three easy steps that 
will help you make today’s bread the finest possible. 



















Diamalt helps to impart a beautiful bloom. 







Diamalt is very advantageous in yeast- 
raised sweet goods, dark cakes and 
cookies. 







FLEISCHMANN ’S 
DIAMALT SERVICE 
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rLQU A 


Today Town Crier chemists and millers are 














testing, checking and selecting new wheat 
with typical July excitement. 


In time they will allow this new wheat to i 
become Town Crier, and will beg you to | 
notice that there is no deviation from the 

high Town Crier quality mark. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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”“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


A FLOUR OF CAPACITY 


Many bakers learn to lean 


on KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Flour Milling Capacity 


5000 Sacks They find it a flour of un- 
— failing strength that swal- 


lows up minor bake shop in- 






consistencies and goes right 






on making good bread. 












MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Martial & Scull, New York industrial designers, 
envision a lightweight postwar taxi built on the 
modified chassis of the famous jeep. A novel 
aspect of this cab will be the lounge-effect gained 
by turning part of the front seat to face the 
double one in the rear. A flag on the roof of the 
taxi will enable you to tell at a glance if it already 
is occupied. 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 











































*MERCK 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
HE Taxi of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread of Tomorrow for Bread - Rolls - Buns 
already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing the vitamins, minerals, MERCK 
and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and stamina in these energy-depleting VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 
days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for when Victory and peace come once again, for Flour Enrichment 
Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental source of the essential nutrients required to MERCK 
promote the health and well-being of future generations. PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 


The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are con- FOR FLOUR ENRICHMENT: 
tributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will continue to VITAMIN B, 
play an important réle in the building of a strong and healthy people. (Thiamine Hydrochloride) 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a VITAMIN Bz 
central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our resources, experience, and eas echaced 
NIACIN 


technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck is a symbol 
of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale production of these vitally im- *Merck Enrichment Tablets are dis- 

tributed by yeast companies, 
portant substances. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 











LETS ALL 


BACK THE ATTACK New York, N.Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. + Chicago, Ill. «+ Los Angeles, Cal. 


WITH WAR BONDS 





In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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KYROL and HONORBRED, 
both high gluten type flours,: 
are well-suited to making 
hearth breads and rolls. 


The tolerance of KYROL 
and HONORBRED helps pro- 
duce golden brown crusts 
that will not become soft after 
baking. 


For hearth breads and rolls 
that are top-quality in flavor, 
color, crust, texture and longer 
lasting freshness, use KYROL 
and HONORBRED with these 
new tested formulas. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


ee 


alive? 


*KYROL 





*“HONORBRED 


Write for Your Free Copy Today! 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











using these High Gluten Flours 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Flour, too, is known by the 
company it keeps. Polar Bear's 
bakery friends are those bakers 
we all like to know. They are 
bakers who buy well, bake well 
and sell well. Polar Bear is 



































their kind of flour. 
The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 











ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Heavy Bookings Precede Subsidy Cut 





BUYERS DUPLICATE LAST MONTH’S 
SPLURGE OF TREMENDOUS ORDERS 


soccemsiastlliiijiaaiins 
Most Users Anticipated Subsidy Reduction—Buying More Orderly 
—Backlog .of Orders Now Greatest in Long Time—Some 
Contracts Booked at Narrow Margins 


Flour the buying 
spree of May 31 just prior to the an- 


nouncement of the reduced July sub- 


buyers repeated 


sidy the past week, only this time the 
business was more orderly than the mad 
rush which occurred in a few hectic hours 
a month was 
evident that most buyers 
anticipated a further re- 
duction in subsidy pay- 
ments, based on action of 
the wheat market in re- 
cent weeks, and this, com- 
bined with the fact that 
this is normally the period in which 
sizable contracts are booked, brought 
all classes of buyers into the mar- 
ket for supplies. Most millers re- 
ported sales during the past week even 
larger than the end of May business. 
Coming on the heels of a fairly good 
trade the previous week, the new busi- 
ness has built up a large work sheet of 
orders. Several 100,000-sack lots were 
included in the transactions and orders 
for 25,000 to 75,000 sacks were quite 
liberal. Shipment ranges from nearby 
to 120 days or more into the future. 

The heavy volume of futures buying 
to cover the huge flour bookings 
strengthened wheat markets in the early 
part of the week. After the flour buy- 
ing subsided, hedging pressure in con- 
nection with expanding new crop mar- 
ketings outweighed the mill buying and 
wheat prices sagged. 

Soft wheat mills made heavy sales of 
cracker and cake flours in the past week, 
concluding with a big volume of busi- 
ness on June 30. It was fortunate that 
these heavy bookings were made, since 
the July soft wheat subsidy is so low 
that mills will be unable to do much 
business and the old disparity is recre- 
ated between the amount of the subsidy 
paid soft wheat millers and Pacific Coast 
and hard wheat family flour millers. 
The backlog of unfilled orders on soft 
wheat millers’ books now is the largest 
for a long time and substantially higher 
than a year ago. 

Most big flour buyers bought heavily 


ago. It 


in Kansas City during the week. Their 
decision apparently stemmed from a 
comparison of milling wheat values the 
last week of June with those of a few 
weeks earlier, and also a review of con- 
gressional disposition to get parity for 
farmers’ products. Sales in the South- 
west reached 210% of capacity, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week and 
129% a year ago. This does not in- 
clude Texas and Oklahoma business, 
which possibly was larger. With Texas 
millers in line for business into the 
Southeast, it is reported that. they have 
booked heavily in that direction in addi- 
tion to regular business. Both bakers 
and family buyers were very active at 
Kansas City and soft wheat flour buy- 
ers, with every reason to anticipate a 
big reduction in the subsidy, bought 
heavily all through the period, as they 
had the week before, Five large chain 
bakers were in the market, four of them 
taking on rather large contracts. Most 
big family buyers bought for 60 to 90 
days’ shipment, Foreign business was 
fairly good. Exporting millers now 
await announcement of the Cuban sub- 
sidy, and it is anticipated that there will 
again be heavy sales to Cuba. Clears 
are slightly firmer, as somewhat smaller 
supplies lessened the pressure of offer- 
ings. Running time of Kansas City mills 
is improving. 

Spring wheat mills shared in the heavy 
volume of sales, but were not so cheerful 
about the prices at which the business 
was booked. There is some question as 
to the quantity of flour sold by spring 
wheat mills, but estimates place the 
amount equivalent to about 300% of ca- 
pacity for the week, compared with 
70% a week earlier and 185% a year 
ago. . It was a buyers’ market in every 
respect, with mills so anxious to get 
business on the books that costs appar- 
ently were lost sight of. Some bookings 
were made, it was said, that could not 
possibly reflect cost of raw material. 
With the spring wheat crop a long way 
from being made, the bookings were 
made at hazardously low levels. Or- 





OPA Says Tie-in Sales Must Stop 


WasHincTon, D. C.—Complaints against tie-in sales of flour and millfeed have 
been received from many small feed stores and if the condition persists, the Office 
of Price Administration may be forced to take strong action to check the practice, 


officials of that agency warn. 


Earlier this year when the feed shortage was serious, War Food Administration 
officials contemplated allocation control of millfeeds on the basis of distribution in 
normal years but a survey by the Millers National Federation convinced those offi- 
cials that the milling industry was operating along historic lines as far as possible 
and that voluntary policing by the industry would bring the abuses in check. Cur- 
rent pressure concerning the tie-in sales appears to result primarily from the diffi- 
culty of selling flour in small feed stores and those outlets are protesting that ‘they 
are stocked with unsaleable flour inventories which are in danger of spoilage dur- 


ing hot weather. 








dinarily, family flour sales are light at 
this season in the northwest, but, ac- 
cording to reports, such sales last week 
were by far the largest on the crop. 
Bakery business also was heavy and to 
top the week off, the army was said 
to have purchased a large quantity of 
flour. 

Bakery purchases were heavy at 
Buffalo just prior to the subsidy an- 
nouncement. Even the family trade came 








Dress Print Bags 
Likely to Stay 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—War Produc- 
tion Board officials say that it is prob- 
able that dress print bags will not 
be banned following a meeting of 
WPB and the bag manufacturer’s in- 
dustry advisory committee here, July 
6, to consider that subject. The re- 
use features of these bags provide 
for economy and conservation at a 
time when the textile situation is ex- 
tremely tight and for that reason 
production probably will continue to 
be authorized, it is said. 





in for supplies and sizable contracts 
were consummated without much sales 
pressure. Some millers are of the opin- 
ion the buying impetus will carry-over 
for some time, or until all branches of 
the trade feel sufficiently protected. New 


York experienced a general buying wave. 
Most sales consisted 
flours, as Kansas mills withdrew offer- 
ings of high glutens, apparently in- 
fluenced by the low protein of early new 
crop arrivals. 
up to expectations, though showing some 
expansion. Larger commitments came 
from somewhat unexpected sources, 
while those expected to take hold did 
not come in. Some 4,000 to 6,000 sack 
orders were booked, but the usual run 
was single carlots for 30 days shipment. 
Spring wheat patents were preferred, 
due to low protein of hard winters. 

Sales picked up at Toledo, mills re- 
porting some bookings covering 120 days’ 
requirements. Bakers apparently were 
snapped out of their lethargy by the an- 
ticipated reduction in the subsidy. Buy- 
ers showed more interest at Chicago, 
with increased sales to both smaller and 
larger users. A reduction in prices of 
family flours brought in much better 
business in those types. Shipping di- 
rections are fairly good. Some large 
parcels were booked by all classes of 
buyers at St. Louis for shipment up to 
120 days. The usual carlot trade was 
fairly heavy. Clears are in good de- 
mand, but scarce. Jobbers advise of 
some improvement in their trade. 

An expected sales increase did not 
materialize at Nashville, where only a 
few sizable lots were booked prior to 
the end of June. Most buyers appear 
to be desirous of cleaning up stocks to 


of northwestern 


Boston business was not 


(Continued on page 14.) 





Army Studies Problem 
of Protein Specifications 


No final conclusion has yet been 
reached by flour procurement officials 
of the Army Quartermaster Corps re- 
garding the protein requirements to be 
established for army flour purchases 
from the new crop of wheat. 

Part of the unusually heavy flour sales 
made by mills last week were composed 
of a substantial quantity of army buy- 
ing which it was presumed was largely 
for civilian relief operations in liberated 
areas to replace flour shipped out for 
this purpose. 

Business was done both with spring 
wheat and hard winter wheat mills, with 
the largest portion of the big total ap- 
parently going to the formér group. 
Most of the flour was green dot civilian 
type. 

It is reported that the price was not 
at all in line for the June 29 and June 
30 purchases with what it would be 
today for the same protein, particularly 
in the Southwest where millers face the 
prospect of making 11.5% protein flours 
out of wheat receipts that are producing 
little protein. 

An investigation of the protein situa- 
tion in the Southwest is now under way 
by army flour buying officials and if the 
study indicates that the general protein 


picture on the new wheat crop requires 
it, a reduction in protein specifications 
probably will be made. 

An investigation of general baking 
qualities will have to be made, of course, 
before specifications could be reduced 
or altered. 

On the other hand, it is thought unlike- 
ly that any changes will be made in old 
contracts for army flour now on mill 
books. 

Agitation is strong in the Southwest 
for both army and lend-lease buying 
officials to change their specifications to 
the average protein flour of the crop in 
order to save the higher proteins for 
domestic use. It is the millers’ opinion 
that, for foreign relief purchases, coun- 
tries using this flour could better use the 
lower proteins and that even contracts 
on the books should be scaled down in 
protein specifications to adapt them to 
current conditions. 

So far the Quartermaster Depot has 
not seen fit to scale down the protein 
requirements on the old contracts, and 
although most millers assumed that this 
will be done for future purchases, mill- 
ers are eager to get action on the un- 
filled flour orders on their books to 
preserve the wheat protein they have 
for bakery flour. 
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Parity Clause in Price 


Order May Determine 
Wheat and Flour Priees 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The conspicuous absence of any com- 
ment by the President, when he signed the price control extension 
bill, on the unexplained Bankhead compromise amendment, which 
requires him to take all lawful action to assure the producer of 
farm products parity, can be briefly explained by the fact that gov- 
ernment planners themselves do not know how it can be accom- 
plished. Somebody sold Chester Bowles a bill of goods, Wash- 


ington observers report. 

Government officials are trying to con- 
ceal their obvious confusion in studied 
silence, but despite Mr. Bowles’ feigned 
pleasure over the outcome of price leg- 
islation, it is no secret to insiders that 
the lawful parity return phase of the 
price bill hides a huge subsidy require- 
ment which will have to be provided if 
the law is to be followed. Mr. Bowles 
may be compelled to go before Congress 
when it returns in August to say that 
he has made a serious mistake and that 
funds will have to be made available to 
carry out the express purpose of the 
Bankhead compromise. 

The current outlook is that nothing 
will be done until after Aug. 1, and the 
President’s failure to comment on that 
phase of the price act merely supports 
the belief that government advisors have 
no policy at this time and apparently did 
not clearly understand what they were 
recommending to Congress. 

However, responsible sources here who 
point out the Bowles dilemma say that 
Congress cannot sidestep its responsibil- 
ity in approving an action on which it 
was not fully informed. 

That the grain trade and milling in- 
dustry as well as all other food proces- 
sors have been thrown into confusion 
over the vagueness of the lawful action 
provision of the admendent is clearly 
understandable when the dangerous as- 
pects of the law as written are studied. 
The bill clearly states that the executive 
shall use all lawful means to return farm 
producers parity or the price prevailing 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942, which- 
ever is the higher. That would mean that 
even if parity were to decline sharply 
within the next 12 months the President 
would still be required to return to the 
farmer a price which might be substan- 
tially in advance of parity. If the war 
were to end suddenly and wheat prices 
were to react sharply lower than pres- 
ent levels, it is entirely conceivable un- 
der the price bill as passed that the 
government, maintaining the price of 
wheat at the Jan. 1-Sept. 15, 1942 levels, 
would be the sole owner of virtually all 
wheat and be prohibited by law from 
selling at less than parity. This pro- 
poses the interesting problem which 
would confront the flour miller namely, 
could he maintain a market for his flour 
to the baker if flour prices were held 
artificially out of line with other food 
commodities which were not supported 
by government subsidy. 

From the nature of inquiries that have 
been reaching Washington it appears 





OPA Act Signed But 
No Parity Comment 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt signed the price extension bill June 
30, stating that the measure was gen- 
erally good except for the enforcement 
features and that, if procedure threatened 
to bog down, he would ask Congress to 
remedy those conditions. No statement 
was made concerning the parity mainte- 
nance requirement for the farm products 
producer. The absence of presidential 
comment is seen as-an indication that de- 
tails of the parity maintenance program 
have not been developed nor the legal 
aspects approved by the attorney gen- 
eral, 





that business men in remote sections be- 
lieve the whole story to be an incredible 
creation that cannot exist. It all adds 
up to an Alice-in-Wonderland chapter 
without the entertainment value. But 
nevertheless it is true, and was spon- 
sored by top OPA officials who believe 
that they have discovered a new farm 
price policy which will permanently re- 
turn parity to the farmer. It would 
do all of this and more. It not only 
guarantees parity for one year but it 
also guarantees a possible higher price 
than parity, that is the price prevailing 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942, 

In recent speeches before midwestern 
audiences, Mr. Bowles has been reiter- 
ating in somewhat different form the old 
story of crop insurance, farm parity and 
other panaceas which have been put for- 
ward as reliable substitutes for the law 
of supply and demand. These speeches 
of Mr. Bowles parrot the ideas of one 
of his most prominent economic advisors 
who led the economic thinking of the 
Leon Henderson regime and who has 
had access to prominent advisors to 
the President. The eager sincerity with 
which Mr. Bowles has fathered these 
farm problem curealls is probably an 
indication that he might not have been 
unwillingly misled when he permitted the 
Bankhead amendment compromise to be 
presented with the benediction of OPA. 
There are few people here who believe 
that Senator Bankhead denied himself 
a hearty chuckle in his privacy when 
he saw the compromise which was de- 
signed to save him the embarrassment of 


having his original proposal rejected by 
his colleagues. 

Now the strategy seems to be to push 
the dirt behind the door for the time 
being. Mr. Bowles is leaving this week 
for his vacation. Judge Vinson prob- 
ably will be out of town at least for 
the Democratic convention, as well as 
the other big-wigs of the Democratic 
party. James F. Brownlee, deputy price 
administrator of OPA, was away when 
the compromise was offered and will not 
return to Washington until mid-July at 
the earliest. It is likely that nothing 
will be done until after Aug. 1, although 
War Food Administration officials have 
been discussing the problem behind 
closed doors with the utmost secrecy. 
Discussions over wheat parity action at 
the WFA have been inconclusive, al- 
though it is expected that WFA recom- 
mendations may be made to administra- 
tion policy officials this week. 

Observers here conclude that between 
now and Aug. 1, the President will be 
advised to advance the wheat loan to 
90% of parity and that he will be told 
at that time that funds for the opera- 
tion of the congressional mandate are 
not available. If this recommendation 
is accepted, the final solution will be 
left to Congress on its return after 
Aug. 1. 

One WFA official believes that the 
wheat market could be supported with 
limited purchases amounting to approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 bus, but his sincerity 
must be subject to considerable ques- 
tion. Grain men believe that if the gov- 
ernment attempts to support the pres- 
ent wheat crop above the loan rate or 
above the market price, the government 
will come very close to owning all the 
crop. The same can be said for corn, 
peanuts, soybeans and all other agricul- 
tural commodities for which the govern- 
ment now has price support programs 
and which would be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Bankhead amendment. 

While certain circles say that parity 
can be returned to the farmer in other 
ways than by open market transactions, 
they fail to show where the funds for 
these operations are to be obtained. 
Wheat alone presents a formidable prob- 
lem of itself to say nothing of all the other 
price supported crops. Assuming that 
some of the parity gap could be taken 
up in soil conservation payments, it is 
doubtful that Soil Conservation Service 
funds could be found in great enough 
quantity to prevent an effective drain 
on available funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. It is possible that grain 
could go under loan to the CCC with 
a limited open market price pegging but 
not all farmers are qualified to obtain 
CCC loans. However, there is nothing 
in the price control extension act as 
passed which excludes these nonconform- 
ing farmers from the benefit of parity 
payments. 

It is true that previously the President 
has defined parity as parity income sub- 
ject to deductions for other payments 
made by the government. There will 
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be few to quarrel with that definition, 
but this definition hardly fits if the 
President is required to take every law- 
ful action to maintain prices for these 
agricultural commodities at the higher 
of the two alternatives, parity or the 
highest price prevailing between Jan. 1 
and Sept. 15, 1942. 

Wheat prices have been exhibiting the 
weakness that follows bumper crop news, 
but more recently strengthened when re- 
ports of the implications of the Bank- 
head compromise became apparent. 
Grain men in the government are now 
asking if wheat will move when the 
farmer realizes what is available to him 
under the Bankhead compromise. These 
men look for a slowdown in the wheat 
movement pending some announcement 
of the government plans. Farmers ad- 
mittedly dislike the red tape involved in 
the loan program, but they may be 
persuaded to place their wheat under 
loan until the government planners have 
had a chance to check over their alter- 
natives. 

Political observers say that this Bank- 
head compromise is a major misstep on 
the part of the Bowles administration 
at OPA, and of the administration ad- 
visors in Congress. Coming in a politi- 
cal year when both party campaigns are 
getting into high gear it will be a 
pretty spectacle for Mr. Bowles to go 
before Congress to ask it either to re- 
verse itself and tacitly admit it did not 
know what it was doing or to ask it to 
vote a huge subsidy to carry out a 
program which Mr. Bowles did not un- 
derstand or did not explain to Congress. 

As the “Lord tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” so it appears He intervenes 
even for the grain trade and the food 
processor against the zealous excesses of 
men who fancy that they can deftly pull 
the strings and make the world of busi- 
ness and agriculture do their bidding. 
As the government officials have no plan 
and probably will wait until after Con- 
gress returns in August before taking 
action there appears to be time for san- 
ity to be restored through a complete 
airing of the whole compromise in the 
meantime, or at least time for the busi- 
ness men of the country to ask their 
legislators just what the Bankhead 
amendment means. 

If Mr. Bowles has been taken in by 
his advisors, a not impossible condition, 
the whole affair acts to discredit the 
business men who came into OPA when 
the Bowles housecleaning occurred. How- 
ever, it must be emphasized that the 
Bankhead compromise was not written 
by the business men at OPA but by the 
economist clique which shaped the Hen- 
derson policies and which now appears 
to have won over the present administra- 
tor to the belief that he can be the great 
benefactor to agriculture by providing 
them a put and a call at government ex- 
pense on these commodities involved. 

While the absence of Mr. Bowles and 
other important officials from Washing- 
ton until Aug. 1 seems to indicate that 
nothing will be done until that time, men 
who have predicted this present condi- 
tion warn that it will be dangerous to 
relax one’s guard for one minute. 

The sad experiment of the farm credit 
operation of the late 20’s can be re- 
peated in great magnitude by the genie 
who opened this modern Pandora’s box 
and loosed a train of economic evils 
which no one can or cares to explain, if 
is said. 
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Subsidy Cut Hits Soft Wheat Mills 





MILLERS CALL 4%c BU RATE SET 
FOR JULY RUINOUS TO BUSINESS 


Returns Eastern Area to Same Situation as Before Recent Flour 
Price Ceiling Reduction—Predict Adverse Effect on 
Soft Wheat Prices—Average Causes Trouble 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The drastic cut 
of 1814c in the subsidy on soft wheat, 
announced by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. for July, has brought forth a wave 
of protests from soft wheat millers who 
term the new subsidy rate of only 414c 
bu a ruinous figure. Not only is the 
present basis too low to permit sales 
at present wheat prices, but it also has 
restored soft wheat millers to the posi- 
tion of having a relatively low subsidy 
rate in comparison with Pacific Coast 
bakery flours and low protein hard 
wheat family flours. 

The new soft wheat rates put the 
miller of that type of wheat in same 
position as before the recent flour price 
reduction made by the Office of Price 
Administration and restores the in- 
equities against which eastern soft wheat 
millers have previously complained. The 
net effect of the new rate will be to 
depress soft wheat prices, millers say. 

Soft wheat millers lost no time in 
expressing resentment over the low rate. 
Some say that they will be unable to 
buy soft wheat under present circum- 
stances and intend to buy low protein 
hard wheats—of which there is plenty 
in the new crop—to obtain the llc sub- 
sidy differential between that variety 
and soft wheat. 

In expressing the general complaint, 
millers say they expected some reduction, 
possibly a cut to a level of 10c, but 
the extent of the DSC reduction com- 
pletely surprised them. These millers 
point out that wheat movement will 
reach a peak within the next few weeks, 
and that the low subsidy will make it 
impossible for them to buy, with the 
result that farmers will be forced to 
place their wheat under government 
loan with local mills unable to meet the 
competition of low protein hard wheat 
flours. 

Government officials are not surprised 
at the tide of protests but imply that 
the rates authorized for July are liberal 
and, had actual conditions been truly 
reflected, the amount of the soft wheat 
subsidy would have been even lower. 
Specific instances are cited in the East 
where owners of soft wheat have com- 
plained that they have been unable to 
obtain offers for their holdings. An- 
other instance cited reveals that actual 
wheat sales were consummated several 
cents below published quotations. 

Wheat buyers in this area say that 
they know of no saleable soft wheat 
which could not obtain the prices quoted 
and are inclined to doubt that the wheat 
offered was in good condition. These 
buyers say that their observations cover 
wide areas in the East and involve the 
territory in which the seller reported 
no bid. 

It seems probable that the DSC went 
astray in its calculations in connection 
with the Baltimore market, presumed to 


be one of the markets used in averaging 
the soft wheat price for subsidy pur- 
poses. This kind of difficulty is one 
which is. bound to arise when weighted 
averages of widely separated markets 
are used and has at times created similar 
difficulties in the hard wheat area. 

An eastern miller, commenting on the 
situation, said that although he did not 
know the DSC formula for soft wheat, 
he believed that Baltimore was one of 
the markets used in calculating the sub- 
sidy rate. Baltimore, it is pointed out, 
is a purely nominal market with very 
limited trading, particularly at this time 
of the year. Actual transactions there 
have been restricted and at best might 
only reflect operations of a few traders. 
Most recent quotations in the Baltimore 
market were around $1.61 bu, while mills 
buying in the general area have been 
offering $1.57 at country points, which 
would figure higher at Baltimore. 

A low price at Baltimore could drag 
down the whole average of soft wheat 
markets substantially and make the rate 
too low for the remainder of the coun- 
try. However that may be, it is little 
consolation to millers in other areas 
who must deal with wheat prices in their 
localities and not with any weighted 
averages. The job of working out an 
average figure for soft wheat prices 
covering an area from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Atlantic seaboard is ad- 
mittedly a difficult one, but that does 
not make the inequities any less painful. 

The current subsidy level creates a 
very bad situation for soft wheat mill- 
ers, and the only mitigating factor is 
the rather heavy sales made during the 
past few weeks, particularly in the few 
days preceding the end of June. Sub- 
stantial bookings were made which will 
carry the higher June subsidy payments 
and help offset the very poor outlook 
for July. Unfilled orders on soft wheat 
mills’ books now are fairly heavy com- 
pared with the average, although there 
probably are a number of mills not in 
such a position. 
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OPA Comment 

Wasuincton, D. C.—According to 
grain men at OPA inherent weaknesses 
in the subsidy program are making 
themselves felt between seasons in wheat. 
Last winter millers were faced with a 
steady advance in wheat prices that was 
accelerated as each subsequent subsidy 
payment was announced. This procedure 
now appears to be reversed with the 
prospect that flour millers will stay out 
of markets as subsidy payments are re- 
duced until they can buy wheat at prof- 
itable levels. 

Reports received here indicate that 
bids for soft wheat in the Southeast 
declined after the announcement of the 
new subsidy rate on that variety. Wheth- 


























Flour Subsidy Rates 
The flour milling subsidy rates announced for July by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
Outside Pacific Area 
Hard Soft Pacific Area 
Month Wheat Wheat Durum All Wheat 
ME nes th sicaa cons 6 ae 1544 4, 13 19 
Ce eee ie tree rer ek. 19 18 201, 26 
AN FES RSE aa ire Sate 2514 12 2014 26 
65% packer iceneeeeows 254 12 20 24 
BND iiens irre s-s AR, CU ADS 25 12 ’ 16 24 
MND, hii co denn badeewes 221, 12 16 241, 
PEE. vovcs covdaduhetens 21 oY, lly 181, 
TOO). o5s.0h oe savskvecey 16 5Y, 6 14 
er this trend can be reversed in face prices. Many wheat growers in the 


of the bumper wheat crop is seriously 
questioned in grain circles within the 
government and the prospect that farm- 
ers will put their wheat under loan on a 
large scale seems probable. 

In the Southeast where wheat acreage 
and yields have expanded considerably 
it is not believed that many of these 
farmers are eligible for wheat loans and 
in some states such as Georgia there 
may be sizable quantities of wheat that 
will sell substantially under parity 


Southeast normally produce wheat for 
their immediate farm needs and only 
extend cultivation when it appears that 
a good price can be obtained for sur- 
plus production. 

WEA officials believe that there will 
be substantial sales of wheat grown by 
producers of this type, not eligible for 
wheat loans, who will sell below parity 
to pay out and in so doing will further 
depress markets used in calculating De- 
fense Supplies Corp. subsidy rates. 





DSC Regulation 4 Amended to 
Allow Late Rate Announcement 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—To make possible 
a later announcement of the subsidy for 
July, the terms of Defense Supplies 
Corp. Regulation 4 were amended last 
week to provide that changes may be 
announced at any time. 

A repetition of the heavy buying at 
the end of the month occurred in June, 
however, with mills taking on heavy 
sales in the last few days, particularly 
on June 30. It was generally guessed 
in the milling. industry that subsidy 
rates would be reduced for July and 
with this as an incentive mill salesmen 
gave their customers a thorough canvass 
during the last week of the month, with 
heavy bookings being made right up to 
midnight on June 30. 

Delay in announcing the July subsidy 
rate until July 1 was prompted by chaotic 
buying in May following a reported leak 
of news on the rate in some major mar- 
kets which touched off a selling spree on 
the part of some mills which claimed to 
have had advance information. Reports 
of the leak were without foundation as 
the decision on the June subsidy rate 
was not made until after 5 p.m., May 31, 
and the public announcement was not 
issued until 5:45 p.m, Mills which did 
not participate in the selling spree com- 
plained to trade sources and the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. decided to. with- 
hold announcement of future subsidy 
rates until such time as all markets 
could have equal access to the informa- 
tion. DSC Regulation 4, however, re- 
quired that subsidy announcement be 
made in the month preceding the effec- 
tive date and in order to legalize the 
delay until July 1, amendment 1 to 
that order was issued. 

Amendment 1 to DSC Regulation’ 4 


reads as follows: “Paragraph (b) of 
Section 7004.5 is amended to read as 
follows: Section 7004.5 (b) Change in 
Rate. Change in rates may be made by 
Defense Supplies Corp. at any time, and 
every person registered with Defense 
Supplies Corp. in accordance with Sec- 
tion 7004.7 below will be notified of 
such changes. This amendment shall 
become effective as of June 28, 1944. 
Issued this 28th day of June, 1944.” 
This amendment was issued solely for 
the purpose of legalizing the delay in 
announcing July rates after June 30 as 
previously required and DSC officials 
state that these announced rates for 
July will be effective for the full month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~ —— 
PHILADELPHIA OUTING 
PuimapELpHiA, Pa,—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will hold a golf outing 
on July 12 at Lulu Temple Country 
Club. The golf tournament will be fol- 
lowed by dinner at 7:30 in the evening. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Buying 
Reported 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Commodity Credit 
Corp. stepped-into the Kansas City wheat 
market July 5 on a low spot in the mar- 
ket and bought from 500,000 to 1,250,000 
bus of wheat at-$1.49,.The market moved 
2 to 3c higher than that figure after the 
purchase, so the CCC stepped out of the 
market... W. B. Lathrop, head of the 
Kansas City office, said that the purchases 
were to build up a feed wheat stockpile 
and not to his knowledge connected with 
the parity support legislation. The Chi- 
cago office apparently did not buy. 
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Chemists, Millers Satisfied With 


Quality of New Crop Winter Wheat 


Baking technologists, cereal chemists 
and operative millers are reporting 
“much better than expected” perform- 
ance from flours milled from 1944 crop 
hard winter wheats. Some fears were 
expressed upon receipt of early analyses 
showing the new crop is from 114 to 2% 
lower in protein than were the 1942 
and 1943 crops. 

The new crop wheat, cereal chemists 
point out, will not produce as strong a 
flour as the 1943 crop grain simply 
because the protein is not there. They 
are quite optimistic, however, after con- 
ducting preliminary milling and baking 
tests, that the quality of the new crop 
wheat is much better than its low protein 
content would indicate. 

Some adjustments will have to be made 
in bakeshop procedures because of the 
lower protein content, the chemists agree. 
Tolerance to mixing is slightly less as 
the dough develops faster. Absorption 
is down and there is some accompanying 
reduction in fermentation time. Dough 
handling characteristics of the new crop 
flour are reported to be good with no 
tendency toward sticky or bucky doughs. 

Some baking technologists are quite 
pleased with the color of the flour and 
the over-a]l appearance they call “bloom” 
of the resulting bread loaves. 


LOW ASH THIS YEAR 


The natural mineral content of the 
wheat is so low that it is likely only 
the lowest grades of flour will be more 
than .42 ash. The 1943 crop was high 
in ash and the result was a reduction in 
the percentage of patent flour with an 
accompanying increase in production of 
clears which were for a time a glut on 
the market. 


In the short time they have had to 
work with the high test weight, low 
protein wheat of the new crop, south- 
western millers and laboratory men have 
found that ash will be perhaps two 
points lower in all extractions than were 
the 1943 flours. 

The Kansas Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment office at Hutchinson, in a report 
on 1,500 cars from 20 southwest Kansas 
counties, showed no wheat as high as 
18% protein. Test weights of 65 lbs 
were common, however, and some coun- 
try stations have reported samples test+ 
ing 67 lbs. 

“While it is too early to formulate 
a general opinion on the milling and 
baking qualities of the new crop wheat, 
the tests thus far have shown excellent 
results for the protein content and the 
fact that the wheat is sweating badly,” 
reports Rowland J. Clark, director of 
research for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. Mr. Clark 
adds that the ash content of the new 
crop wheat is running well below that 
of last year’s crop. His company’s sur- 
vey reported upon covers only southern 
and central Kansas receipts. 


ABSORPTION TO BE LESS 


“Preliminary tests in our laboratories 
with the new crop winter wheats have 
shown that the baking quality is much 
better than we had anticipated, in the 
light of the lower protein content,” Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
said. “Absorption is down and some 
adjustments will have to be made in mix- 
ing and fermentation times. The dough 
handles very well.” Dr. Sullivan also 
said that the ash is lower than last year’s 





At AIB Call... 





Baking Qualities of New Crop 
to Be Considered at Meeting 


Cuicaco, Int.—To consider the prob- 
lem of protein levels on the new crop, 
the American Institute of Baking has 
called a meeting of the baking tech- 
nologists who are members of its re- 
cently formed scientific advisory com- 
mittee to confer with representatives of 
millers and others in Chicago on July 7. 

The AIB said that the meeting is for 
the purpose of obtaining factual infor- 
mation from those who have or will have 
first hand knowledge of the new wheat 
crops, with a view to bringing all avail- 
able information together for the guid- 
ance of the baking industry. 

In its announcement of the meeting, 
AIB said: 

“Production trouble for bakers is an- 
ticipated from reports of millers and 
feed manufacturers that the new winter 
wheat crops of Texas and Oklahoma are 
running abnormally low in protein. The 
grain contains from 2 to 214% less pro- 
tein than usual and experimental mill- 
ings indicate that flour will contain from 
10 to 11% protein. 

“Adverse weather conditions. are 
blamed and, because similar weather con- 
ditions prevailed elsewhere, it is pos- 





sible that winter wheat .from other 
regions likewise will be low in protein. 
According to veteran flour millers the 
wheat crops this year will be similar to 
those harvested in 1928 when, grade for 
grade, flour contained from 1 to 14% 
less protein than normal. This year, 
however, there is not a sufficient hold- 
over of strong wheat to permit satis- 
factory blending and it is expected that 
flour from the new crops will begin 
reaching the hands of bakers by the mid- 
dle of July. 

“Shop procedure in bread baking will 
need to be carefully watched when the 
new flours become available. Fermen- 
tation tolerance, absorption and mixing 
time particularly will need attention. Mr. 
C. J. Patterson points out that bakers 
need not become alarmed by these re- 
ports, because bakeshop practice can be 
adjusted to meet the demands of the 
flour.” 

Among the baking industry members 
of the AIB scientific advisory commit- 
tee are: Louis Haas, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago; ‘C. J. Patterson, Kansas City; 
Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America, New York; Charles Hoffman, 
Ward Baking Corp., New York. 





crop and the flour yield of the new 
wheat is good. 

L. E. Leatherock, chief chemist for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, re- 
ports that while the wheat is low in pro- 
tein, it is abnormally high in test weight 
and produces flour of good color and 
low ash. A 

“Absorption is lower and the dough 
requires a shorter mixing time and a 
slightly shorter fermentation,” Mr. 
Leatherock said. “The resulting bread is 
fine,” he added. 

DOUGHS PLIABLE, MELLOW 

A decided reduction in absorption was 
indicated by a chemist in one of the 
larger Minneapolis milling company lab- 
oratories as the major modification of 
bakeshop practices in handling new crop 
flour. He reported that flour milled from 
the new crop wheat produces a pliable 
and mellow dough having exceptionally 
good handling properties. “The dough 
develops a little faster than do doughs 
from the 1943 crop flours,’ he said, 
adding that “the loaf volume is higher 
than might be expected when consider- 
ing the protein content of the flour.” 
Some reduction in mixing and fermenta- 
tion times will be necessary, he pre- 
dicted. 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, indicates that 
because of the low protein content of 
the new crop wheat, some changes in 
flour standards and bakery practices 
probably will be necessary. “The crop 
is above average in test weight,” he re- 
ports. “The wheat is fine in appearance 
and mills freely. The ash content is 
uniformly low and should not be a 
problem this year.” He adds that theré 
is “plenty of wheat below 10% protein” 
and that his laboratory has not yet 
received any samples from northwestern 
Kansas. The protein content of wheats 
from that area may run higher, he said. 


11% FLOUR STANDARD? 


Consensus in the Kansas City area is 
that no Kansas miller will be offering 


Sauna SIAR CAT aR a 
AUCTION 


Cuicaco, ILt.—A drum corps pa- 
raded between games of a double- 
header at the Cubs’ ball park re- 
cently, and an announcement came 
over the loud speakers that in be- 
half of the Fifth War Loan a well- 
known mother had agreed to allow 
her daughter to be auctioned to the 
highest bidder. Whereupon, from 
under the grandstand came Elsie, the 
Borden cow, and her calf. After 
spirited bidding the calf went to the 
Quaker Oats Co., represented by L. 
F. Watermulder, treasurer, for a pur- 
chase of $525,000 worth of war 
bonds. The company plans to allow 
the calf to be auctioned again at one 
of the Chicago theaters under the 
same circumstances, after which it 
probably will be turned over to a 4-H 
Club to be raised. 
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flour above a probable maximum of 
11.25% protein with 11% the standard 
and 10.75% or even 10.50% not unlike- 
ly. Mills there are shipping flour of 
about 11% protein to customers who 
this past year became accustomed to 
flour of 12,50% or more protein. The 
bakers have not yet had opportunity 
to give the new flour a commercial shop 
test. There is very little old high pro- 
tein wheat remaining to use in blending 
out the mill mix. A spread of 1% be- 
tween the protein contents of wheat and 
flour is normal with heavy test weight 
wheat. 

The uniformly high test weight and 
uniformly low ash content are two fea- 
tures of the new crop that are pleasing 
to operative millers. Preliminary tests 
on experimentally milled samples have 
shown that the new crop will produce 
a higher yield of flour and that ash will 
not be difficult to control. Flour color, 
it is reported, is “much better” than the 
1943 crop flour. 
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Kansas Crop May 
Average Slightly 
Under 11% Protein 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Of 6,067 cars of 
wheat sampled by the Kansas Grain 
Inspection Department by July 5, the 
average protein content for six Kansas 
markets, including Kansas City, was 
10.97%. 
lows for the period from June 29 to 


The markets reported as fol- 


July 4 in most cases: 

Hutchinson, 1,798 cars with an aver- 
age of 10.90%; Wichita, 1,518 cars, 
10.98%; Atchison, 21 cars, 10.94%; Sa- 
lina, 325 cars, 11.25%; Kansas City, 
2,403 cars, 10.98%; Dodge City, 166 cars, 
11.30%. 

The Dodge City area usually produces 
14% protein or better wheat. This de- 
cline of 2.5% indicates to millers and 
grain men that perhaps northwestern 
Kansas will show the same decline. 

With the weighted averages of these 
markets below 11% protein, it appeared 
to veteran grain men of the Southwest 
that this crop would average more than 
2% less than the average of the past 
several years. 

At Kansas City, in addition to the 
1,733 cars received July 3, 1,427 cars 
arrived over the July 4 holiday and the 
wheat followed the same general trend 
of low protein, high test weight and 
average moisture. 

With this type of wheat, it is assumed 
that the average bakers’ flour will be 
not more than 10.50% protein. Al- 
though the average of the crop may 
be about 11%, it is the higher protein 
part of the crop that this year will 
be held by the millers for flour with 
the lowest proteins finding their way 
into feed, carry-over and Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan stocks. 

Millers believe that it will be diffi- 
cult to maintain an 11.50% mill mix, 
except for those who have first call 
on the few pockets of high protein 
wheat that so far have been located. 

Transportation bottlenecks have ap- 
peared in the country because of car 
shortages and some grain is being 
dumped on the ground. Some terminal 
elevators in the Southwest are having 
difficulty unloading cars as quickly as 
they are being received. 
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NEW BAKERY SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION FORMED 


C. J. Patterson and Clem L. Beckenbach 
Organize Sales and Consulting 
Service in Kansas City 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—C. J. Patterson, 
who recently resigned as vice president 
of Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, and Clem L. Beckenbach, Kansas 
City flour broker, are forming a sales 
and consultation organization to be 
known as Patterson & Beckenbach, it 
was announced this week. 

Although the company will actually 
start operations July 17, the partners 
have virtually completed their plans. 
Their consultation services for bakers 
will be confined to the field in which 
both Mr. Patterson and Mr. Becken- 
bach actually have had considerable ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Patterson started in the cereal 
industry as chemist for Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. in 1913. In 1919 he left 
that company to begin the first of many 
steps that led to his part in the estab- 
lishment and operation of the big Camp- 
bell-Taggart baking chain, His work in- 
cluded bakery service for several years, 
then research for a large baking chain, 
then the gradual establishment of the 
baking organization that included market 
studies, bakery engineering, and_ the 
many other factors in a project of this 
kind. 

Mr. Beckenbach has devoted his en- 
tire business life to the milling field. 
He started, however, as a water boy 





* JOINS OPA * 





Charles G. McClave of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., has 
been named to succeed Allan Moore as 
head of the flour unit of the Office of 


Price Administration. For the past nine 
months Mr. McClave has been acting as 
industry consultant to E. J. Murphy, 
chief of the Grain Products Branch of the 
War Food Administration. He took over 
his new duties on July 1. Mr. McClave’s 
father has been president of Montana 
Flour Mills Co. for many years, and he 
was employed by that company from the 
time he left college until last Novem- 
ber. At that time he joined the War 
Food Administration staff to look prin- 
cipally after milling problems. 
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with the construction gang when the 
Southwestern Mill was being built in 
Kansas City in 1905. He has been in the 
brokerage business since 1931. Previous 
to that he was identified with the sales 
organization of Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Southwestern Milling Co. and Rodney 
Milling Co. 

Mr. Patterson and Mr. Beckenbach are 
eager to adapt their business to the 
needs of the baker, and have determined 
to let the industry lead them into the 
most practical means of applying the 
information they have accumulated for 
this type of operation. 

Office location will be suite 809 Dwight 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USE OF SOFT WHEAT FOR 
DISTILLING CRITICIZED 


NAsHVILLE, TENN.—Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, Nashville, in a re- 
cent statement condemned the war agen- 
cies for lifting the ban on the use of 
soft red wheat for alcohol and at the 
same time permitting the resumption of 
manufacture of whiskey from grain 
“other than corn.” 

He said: “Despite the fact that we 
have a slightly better than average soft 
red winter wheat crop, the expected 
supply should be far more abundant 
with respect to other types of wheat 
than with soft red wheat, With the gov- 
ernment predicting severe grain short- 
ages, I feel the permit to manu- 
facture whiskey from red wheat and 
other grains to be an indefensible act. 

“People loving hot biscuits and other 
home baked foods have been deprived 
for several years (largely from govern- 
ment ukase) of the use of. their favorite 
flour for home baking. Now, even be- 
fore the crop is harvested (and wheat 
is never made until it is in the bins), 
the government releases its use for al- 
cohol making, coincident with the per- 
mission to the distillers to make whiskey. 

“Marie Antoinette said of the populace 
clamoring for bread at the palace gates 
just before the French Revolution, ‘Let 
them eat cake. The bureaucrats in 
effect say to the people of the South 
asking for the ingredients for hot bis- 
cuits ‘let them eat bakers’ bread and if 
it chokes them, wash it down with red 
wheat whiskey.’ ” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT TESTING 
OVER 60 LBS; YIELDS BIG 


OxtaHoMA Crry, Oxia.—Perfect har- 
vesting weather the past week enabled 
the wheat harvest to be 50% completed 
with combines moving into the panhandle 
and the peak expécted to be reached next 
week. In nearly all sectors of the state 
yields are amazingly good. Quality of 
the grain is unusual, testing generally 
over 60 lbs. 

C. F. Tillma, manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. office here, has re- 
turned from a trip to Enid with sam- 
ples of 66-lb wheat. He described the 
abundant harvest in that area as a 
“Niagara of grain,” and predicted a 
state crop of 75,000,000 bus. Although 
the large crop is taxing the capacity of 
farm and terminal elevator facilities, 
and is overburdening railroad lines, con- 
fidence is expressed that it will be man- 
aged successfully. 
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THIS QUARTER CUBAN SUBSIDY 
ANNOUNCEMENT EXPECTED SOON 


Past Quarter’s Shipments Estimated to Exceed One Third of Total 
Amount Involved in Subsidy Program—New Rate 
Announcement Expected July 10 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the passage 
of the June 30 shipping cut-off date of 
the Cuban flour subsidy, unshipped or- 
ders are now returned to the general 
pool and War Food Administration offi- 
cials have given five days’ notice to 
mills, importers and exporters of inten- 
tion to announce a rate at 2 p.m., July 
10, for the next period. 

The new rates of subsidy payment 
and the effective period of these rates 
will be announced at that time. The 
announcement will include the final ship- 
ping date from mills for exportation 
of flour under the program and the 
quantity of sales that will be approved 
by WFA. 

The maximum quantity of flour on 
which the subsidy will be paid is the 
Cuban requirements, less quantities ob- 
tained outside the United States and 
the previous shipments under recent ex- 
port program. 

Cuban buyers who have not fulfilled 
1943 contracts will not be eligible to 
purchase under this new program un- 
til old agreements have been fulfilled. 
The list of ineligible Cuban buyers will 
be furnished exporting mills so that 
they may avoid sales contact with the 
buyers who are not eligible. 

Shipments of flour to Cuba during 
the first quarter—April, May and June— 
are estimated to represent more than 


one third of the 1,200,000 200-lb bags 
unofficially stated to be the total amount 


involved in the subsidy program. Esti- 
mates of shipments issued by trade 
sources state that approximate ship- 


ments were as follows: April 15,300 tons, 
May 14,600, June 15,000. This total 
represents shipments under the 1944 
Cuban program and certain uncanceled 
orders remaining under the 1943 pro- 
gram. 

While the first quarter shipment may 
appear excessive as far as total annual 
Cuban demands are concerned, WFA 
officials believe that there will be no 
delay in announcing the new program 
rate as there may be dislocation of sup- 
plies within Cuban trade channels and 
that there may be some mills which did 
not obtain an equitable share of busi- 
ness under the recently completed pro- 
gram and which will be anxious to par- 
ticipate. 

Unofficial trade estimates of 1944 
Cuban requirements run ahead of the 
reported program of 1,200,000 bags with 
the top figure reaching 1,800,000. Trade 
observers here doubt that these demands 
will be that heavy and are inclined to 
place their top estimate at. 1,600,000. 
This figure would include shipments 
under the 1944 program and uncanceled 
business hanging over from the pre- 
vious program. 





Kansas Wheat Receipts Still 
Show Dearth of High Protein 


Hutcuinson, Kansas.—From feast to 
famine is the Kansas hard winter wheat 
belt’s protein story. Whereas last year’s 
crop had a surplus of protein, this year’s 
promises to be the most uniformly defi- 
cient of all times. With samples re- 
ceived from more than a score of coun- 
ties in the central and southwestern 
wheat district, the Kansas State Grain 
Inspection Department in Hutchinson 
has not yet found a car showing as 
much as 13%. In fact 13% protein 
this year so far appears to be more rare 
than 16% was last year. 

“I have never seen such a reversal in 
one year,” commented C. C. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling Co. 

Early baking tests have shown the 
wheat satisfactory. It has everything 
else—weight, appearance and low mois- 
ture. It also has much less ash 
than last year’s crop. Millers say the 
trade will have to become reconciled to 
accepting 114, to 2% less protein. 

As recently as the first of June, buy- 
ers in the Hutchinson cash market were 
bidding full premiums for low proteins 
and would pay no more for 15 to 16% 
samples than for 18%. Today the lat- 
ter, all old wheat, commands full ceiling, 
184ec over the Kansas City July future, 
and the ordinary grain is selling for 
what buyers will give when it doesn’t go 
into storage. 

Approximately 1,500 cars of new wheat 
had been handled here up to July 1 and 
that was representative of all but a few 


counties in the extreme western part of 
the state. A heat wave shriveled some 
of the late wheat there and it may show 
up with better protein. 

If protein is light this 
weight is the reverse. 


year, test 
Prior to move- 
ment of the 1944 crop the record weight 
here was 64.5 Ibs. Wheat testing 65 and 
a fraction more is common this year 
and country stations have reported 
weights as high as 67 Ibs. 

Movement of new wheat to market 
is on a restricted scale, owing to a wide- 
spread car shortage. Every station on 
the three lines running through Hutch- 
inson reports full elevators and only an 
occasional car. Farmers are having to 
store wheat at home. 

Harvest is general over the entire 
Kansas wheat belt this week, but is get- 
ting a much later start than in 1943. 
This is shown by June receipts of 
3,377 cars last year and 2,657 for the 
month just ended. is 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATION 

One hundred and twenty-five women 
attended the farm homemakers’ short 
course at West Central Station, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Morris, Minn., re- 
cently and witnessed a demonstration on 
yeast and quick breadmaking presented 
by Miss Alma Swenson, Wheat Flour 
Institute representative. Several home 
demonstration agents and home §eco- 
nomics instructors were in the audience. 
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June Flour Production Unchanged 


Flour production in June was somewhat above the figure for the same month a 
year ago, but was slightly smaller than the output in the preceding month, accord- 


ing to figures compiled by THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER. 


Output in June, based on 


reports from mills representing 73% of the total output of the United States, amounted 
to 13,244,710 sacks, compared with 13,432,385 for the same mills in the preceding 


month. 
output, the figure was 12,356,601 sacks. 


output for the same month in the past two years. 


In June, 1943, based on returns from mills representing 64% of the nation’s 
The June, 1944, figure was sharply over the 


Complete details of production by 


various sections are shown in the following table: 
TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 





June 





Previous c . 
June, 1944 month 1943 1942 1941 
SE OF ccna eeee cove neces 2,818,639 2,888,750 2,564,663 2,433,471 2,390,351 
BRECON veered errveccwesavs 4,803,069 4,839,858 4,659,360 4,153,622 4,188,253 
TRGHBIO «obi cciccsiccenccoecisce 2,006,711 1,964,332 1,928,700 1,558,421 1,442,589 
Central and Southeast ........ 1,999,773 2,176,894 2,158,271 1,345,715 1,573,445 
North Pacific Coast .......... 1,616,518 1,562,551 1,045,607 1,388,410 1,359,119 
LL reer Rye ere ee 13,244,710 13,432,385 12,356,601 10,879,639 10,953,757 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
June, 1944 May, 1944 June, 1943 June, 1942 June, 1941 
669,391 704,071 723,733 501,168 499,392 


tNine companies 





PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS FINDS 
READY BUYERS WAITING 


> 


Despite Extensive Use of Green Feeds, Demand Exceeds Offerings 
of Most Ingredients—Prices Hold to Ceilings and Are 
Well Above 10-Year Average 


Ready outlets are still waiting for 
all classes of feedstuffs, both by-product 
ingredients and commercially balanced 
rations, and only in the case of one or 
two items are the supplies adequate for 
the demand. Wheat millfeeds and lin- 
seed meal offerings 
are especially tight, 
despite the extensive 
use of green feeds, 
and judging from 
the urgent desire of 
feed manufacturers to contract wheat 
feeds for later shipment at full ceilings, 
there is little likelihood of much easing 
in the situation in the near future. Con- 
siderable amounts of lower grade flour 
are being used by feed mixers to make 
up for the scarcity of bran and mid- 
dlings. Prices of all feedstuffs are hold- 
ing at ceiling levels and the War Food 
Administration reports its index of 
wholesale prices unchanged at 194, com- 
pared with 1763 a year ago. That 
agency reports that current feed prices 
range from 40% higher to more than 
double the 10-year June average, the 
wide range being a reflection of the dif- 
ferent levels at which ceiling prices were 
established for the various feeds. 

WHEAT FEEDS 





At Minneapolis and other spring wheat 
markets, offerings of millfeeds remain in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, although 
it is evident that pressure of demand 
has lessened and mills have made some 
progress in catching up with sales. The 
output continues to go almost entirely 
to mixers and in mixed cars with flour. 
Feed manufacturers seem willing to book 
large tonnages for future shipments at 
full ceiling prices, but mills generally 
are not booking very far ahead. 

Tension in feedstuffs continues to ease 
at Kansas City, the one exception being 
the continued scarcity and urgent. de- 
mand for wheat millfeeds. Feed manu- 
facturers have turned more generally to 
the use of clear grades of flour to keep 
abreast of manufacturing operations. 
Absorption is in considerable volume at 
around $55 ton, sacked, at Kansas City. 
Car lot offerings of millfeeds are almost 
a blank, although feed mixers have made 





a few purchases along with substantial 
amounts of clear flour. At Chicago the 
millfeed situation is a little easier, al- 
though demand ig still good. Feed mix- 
ers report a lessened demand from the 
dairy industry. Despite a moderate in- 
crease in production at Buffalo, demand 
continues urgent and offerings are still 
below trade needs. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest decreased 
slightly during the week, with total out- 
put at the three centers amounting to 
47,537 tons, compared with 47,430 the 
previous week and 49,762 a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 





Heavy Bookings 











(Continued from page 9.) 
be in position to take on flour when new 
crop offerings increase. New wheat is 
moving in Kentucky and Tennessee, but, 
while blenders have taken small amounts 
of flour, they do not seem interested 
in booking large quantities at present. 

Pacific Northwest buyers came in with 
broad inquiries as wheat reached a low 
and started to climb. Substantial sales 
of soft wheat pastry flours were booked to 
middlewestern and southeastern buyers. 
Portland reported some Mexican book- 
ings at $3.22 cwt. All in all, it was the 
best week in several months. 

Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 22,000 sacks. as 
compared with the output the previous 
week. The total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tue NorrHwesterN MILieEr, 
accounting for 738% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 2,960,781 sacks, 
against 2,938,752 the previous week and 
2,612,044 in the corresponding week a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total. Two 
years ago the figure was 2,364,478 sacks 
and three years ago it was 2,425,980. 
The Southwest reported a decrease of 
2,000 sacks. The Northwest was _ un- 
changed. Increases of 9,000 sacks were 
reported by both the Buffalo and cen- 


tral and southeastern producing sections, 
while the Pacific Northwest output was 
up about 4,000. 
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ADEQUATE CROPS IN RUSSIA 

Lonpon, Eno.—It has been stated in 
the Soviet press that given favorable 
weather conditions the cereal crops of 
1944 should suffice to feed the popula- 
tion of Russia during the coming cereal 
year. Harvesting began in May with 
the cutting of barley in the Caucasus 
and the south of Siberia. 

In Rumania the spring was cold and 
wet but cereal crops are now making 
growth. The area sown to spring wheat 
exceeds that of 1943. 
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Protein Premiums 


Spread Out 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The 1,733 cars of 
wheat which came into Kansas City over 
the week-end of July 2 confirmed the 
general belief that very little high pro- 
tein wheat will be found this year in the 
Southwest. As the wheat came to mar- 
ket, buyers continued to bid up for 
the higher protein wheat and on July 3 
all wheat over 14% protein was at or 
near the ceiling, 

At the same time, the volume of wheat 
and the fact that more of it is being 
offered for sale on the open market, had 
the influence of dragging down the price 
of ordinary wheat, which near the end 
of the session was selling for from 2c 
to 214¢ bu over the July option. It ap- 
pears that most of the wheat is of ex- 
cellent test weight and of fine milling 
characteristics, but the protein values 
are not there. 

A relatively small share of it is being 
placed under loan. This feature is en- 
couraging to the grain trade, which 
knows that once the wheat finds its way 
under loan it rarely gets back into com- 
mercial channels. : 

However, it is true that perhaps more 
than half of the new crop wheat in 
Texas and perhaps also in Oklahoma is 
going under federal loan, with the price 
of wheat almost down to the loan values. 
As the markets sag at Kansas City, 
grain men feel that this might also 
become true in the Kansas area. Wheat 
on the farm is down within 10c of the 
loan value now, and for 10c the farmer 
may want to get a loan on the wheat 
and await results. 


SWAP OF FEED WHEAT FOR 
MILLING PLANNED 


Kansas City, Mo—The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. office here is 
making arrangements to trade about 
1,500,000 bus of spring wheat, shipped 
into this market for feed wheat use, 
for the lower protein wheat in the 
Southwest. The action is intended 
to relieve the protein shortage. The 
spring wheat is not yet tested, but is 
believed to average over 13% pro- 
tein. 

No decision has been reached on 
the Canadian wheat in this market, 
also shipped here for feed wheat. 
CCC is not yet in position to trade 
on the higher protein springs, but 
probably will be shortly. 





July 5, 1944 


Hardship Resulting 
From Forced 


Subsidy Selling 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The wave of “sub- 
sidy selling” on the last day of May 
and the last few days of June is be- 
ginning to work a distinct hardship up- 
on millers of the Southwest, who at that 
time were unable to tell what the new 
crop would be and were forced to sell, 
if they sold at all, on the basis of wheat 
costs at that time. 

Millers in the Southwest were begin- 
ning to get an inkling of the kind of 
a crop they had on hand by June 30, 
and as a result did not participate in 
as much of that business as they would 
have had this crop been high protein, 
with no premium penalty for the higher 
grades. As it stands, millers here must 
fill their contracts by paying up for 
protein, reaching up to ceiling levels 
for anything over 14%. The option mar- 
ket moves along unchanged to lower and 
ordinary wheat is selling at about 21,c 
over July, Kansas City. 

Last week millers of this area sold 
little more than 200% of capacity. Buy- 
ers are out of the market now, and mill- 
ers feel that by the time selling starts 
again, bakers will have found out that 
this new crop flour makes excellent 
bread, despite the low protein, and the 
Southwest again will get its share of the 
volume. 
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WEA Seeks Offers 
For 12,700,000 Lbs 
Flour for Hawaii 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has solicited offers for 
10,200,000 lbs of bakers wheat flour, 
enriched, and 2,500,000 Ibs of fancy pat- 
ent family flour under award 124, dated 
June 27, 1944. Offers under this award 
are for Hawaiian account and family 
flour packing specifications are as fol- 
lows: 1,230,000 Ibs to be packed in 5-Ilb 
bags, 10 per container; 1,270,000 Ibs to 
be packed in 50-lb sacks. 

Under the same award offers were also 
asked for 1,280,000 Ibs of cake flour, 
900,000 lbs of special cake flour and 500,- 
000 lbs of cracker flour. The offers were 
to be received not later than July 3 for 
acceptance July 5. In each case prof- 
fers of millfeeds were requested, 

Offers of degerminated yellow or 
white corn meal are sought in award 131 
which specifies 1,370,000 Ibs for east 
coast delivery and 250,000 lbs for west 
coast delivery. The offers will be re- 
ceived not later than July 5 for accept- 
ance July 6. 
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BAKERS’ SUGAR ALLOTMENT 
CONTINUED ON 80% BASIS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Allotments of 
sugar to bakers for the third quarter 
beginning July 1, 1944, will be based on 
the same percentage of base period use 
as those used during the second quarter, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. The present and third quar- 
ter allotment is 80% of the amount of 
sugar the user consumed in the like 
1941 months. 
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Wheat Markets Deeline on 
Heavy Hedging Sales 


Prices Close Lower After Showing 
Strength on Mill Buying—Receipts Up 


Kansas City, Mo.—As arrivals of 
wheat continue to show the scarcity 
of protein, premiums remained strong 
for everything over 11% on July 5, 
even with a reduction in the basis 
of about lc on a market that was al- 
most nominal because of the shortage 
of the higher proteins. Some 12% pro- 
tein was sold at 6c over the Kansas 
City July, which was about Ic down, 
and a 14.70% car brought 17c over, 
which was a shade lower than the 
market July 3. Above that the ceil- 
ings control prices, and so few cars of 
the high proteins are available that no 
real trading is in evidence. Ordinary 
wheat is worth about 2'4c over July, 
some of it selling at 2c over. Per- 
haps a very slight improvement in 
protein levels is responsible for the 
somewhat reduced basis, but general- 
ly speaking, the market is still ex- 
ceedingly strong for protein wheat. 
Mills are active buyers of the pro- 
tein_, wheat. 

¥v & 


After working somewhat higher in the 
early part of the week on a substantial 
volume of mill buying to cover in- 
creased flour sales, wheat futures ran 
into heavy hedging pressure from new 
crop marketings in the Southwest the 
last few days and 
prices dropped 
to levels well below 
those of a week ago. 
Selling attitude also 
wag generated by 
continued favorable crop prospects and 

numerous reports of higher than ex- 

pected yields. Private authorities 
revising their estimates of winter wheat 
production upward, the Santa Fe July 

1 guess for Kansas being raised to 

185,000,000 bus and for Oklahoma to 
80,000,000 bus. These compare with the 
June government estimates of 174,640,000 
and 73,872,000 respectively. 

A moderate upturn occurred from the 
low point as the week closed on reports 
of Commodity Credit Corp. buying at 
Kansas City, and prices recovered to 
close unchanged to small fractions lower 
than a week ago. 

Marketings expanded sharply at all 
southwestern markets, and the permit 
system to control shipments was placed 
in effect at most Oklahoma and Texas 
subterminals. On Monday, July 3, ar- 
rivals at Kansas City totaled 1,783 cars, 
Enid 942, Amarillo 388 and Fort Worth 
498 cars. Car shortages and inade- 
quate labor to unload grain promptly 
are becoming serious problems at all 
markets and may have the effect of 
slowing down the harvest rush move- 
ment and extending the period of mar- 
keting over a longer time. 

Winter wheat millers are becoming 
reconciled to the low protein of the new 
southwestern wheat, which is running at 
least 114% lower on the average than 
a year ago. The situation is especially 
troublesome this year, because the re- 
ceipts so far are running uniformly low 
with hardly any 18% or higher wheat 
available. In most former low average 
years, there has been at least a limited 





are 


volume of strong wheat which could be 
had at a premium. Mills are scrambling 
for all medium and high protein old 
wheat which appears on the open mar- 
ket and premiums have shot up as much 
as 14c on the top brackets in the last 
two weeks. Values on 15% or higher 
protein at Kansas City are again wedged 
firmly against the ceilings. It is appar- 
ent that bakers will have to adjust their 
ideas of flour protein to conform with 
the average milling quality of the new 
wheat crop. 

Only about one third of the Kansas 
City receipts appeared on the open mar- 
ket, the balance going direct to storage 
for milling account or CCC distribution. 
Elevator stocks increased about 500,000 
bus for the week at that market, total- 
ing 5,500,000 bus, as compared with 
23,377,000 at this time a year ago. The 
protein basis ranged from 2'%c over 
July for No. 1 hard 11.25% or less, to 
221,,@2314c for 17% and higher, a 
spread of around 20c bu for the same 
grade of wheat. It has been a good 
many years since such a range prevailed. 

The lower average protein of the 
southwestern crop had a reflection in 
Minneapolis in the form of increased 
interest in high protein offerings. At 
the spring wheat market, 16% protein 
is selling right up to the ceiling, or 
around 714,c over the September future. 
To arrive bids on 58-lb No. 1 dark 
northern spring are 5'%c over Minne- 
apolis September, with lc premium for 
13% protein and le additional for each 
%% of protein over 138%. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat markets 
have developed a firmer tone, following 
recent downward trends. Millers show 
more interest, influenced by improved 
flour business, and the first sales of new 
crop wheat were consummated in the 
Portland market last week. Soft white, 
no Rex, for July-August delivery brought 
$1.49 bu, and gave an indication as to 
the new crop price structure. Trading, 
however, was on a limited scale, with 
the majority of the trade waiting for 
harvest before getting actively into the 
picture. 
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PROGRESS MADE TOWARD 
FORWARD BURLAP BUYING 


New York, N. Y.—It is expected that 
basic burlap requirements, for six 
months at least, will soon be arranged 
for through United States purchases. 
The contracts will not run to anything 
like the proportions of those made a 
year ago, because of the reluctance of 
Calcutta mills to sign up for far-distant 
delivery, but progress is being made 
toward completing some forward buying 
and the trade is encouraged therefrom. 

While supplies of heavyweight burlaps 
are good, due to recent substantial ar- 
rivals, they are not eonsidered by some 
manufacturers, as suitable for the large 
flour purchases by the army. Osnaburgs, 
however, are placed at about one half 
of last year’s supply due to diversion of 
denim mills to other constructions, and 
although they are more desired it is 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous July 3, July 4, July 5, 
July 1, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest* 638,210 556,621 470,045 489,802 
Southwest 1,089,365 1,021,266 972,044 976,925 
pS AT OT ee ERC 4 453,087 441,266 344,590 358,617 
Central and Southeast* ...... 399,206 390,500 374,805 284,077 308,927 
North Pacific Coast* ........ 372,070 367,590 218,086 293,722 291,709 
: | Le: eer eh Tee ee rT 2,960,781 2,938,752 2,612,044 2,364,478 2,425,980 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
*Partly estimated, 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity _ July 1 to-——— 
July 1, Previous July 3, July 4, July 5 June 30, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest. ...... 65 65 57 43 44 36,406,467 34,347,950 
Southwest ....... 78 78 73 70 70 62,205,056 57,706,046 
Buffalo .cccceces 80 78 78 60 64 24,713,533 21,876,572 
Central and S. E. 50 50 49 50 49 27,877,113 23,989,404 
No. Pacific Coast 90 89 60 73 72 17,641,561 13,541,208 
Totals .....- 72 71 65 59 59 168,843,730 151,461,180 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
June 25-July 1.. 814,380 665,082 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 669,921 82 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....-. 814,380 651,544 80 June 25-July 1.. 660,498 389,309 59 
Two years ago.. 814,380 664,143 69 Previous week .. 660,498 383,197 58 
Five-year Average .......ssceceee 69 BOGr B66 waivers 738,822 332,759 45 
Ten-year AVETAGE .......ceesseveee 68 Two years ago.. 738,822 318,206 43 
. Five-year Average ......sseeseces 45 
gens City ae ‘ TERYORF AVOTEMO® 0. 6. ceescisve cues 46 
June 25-July 1.. 2,800 249,222 1 . _— » , , 
Previous week .. 352,800 231,293 ae: eee | eee ee. Se 
Year ago ....-+. 352,800 213,625 61 ; 
Two years ago.. 352,800 242,751 69 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average .... sees eeveees 68 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year Average .........eeeeeee 67 capacity output _ tivity 
Wichita June 25-July 1.. 318,120 249,419 78 
June 25-July 1.. 111,132 88,215 ° oa... an see 70 
BO Sscoes 319,2 4 
Previous week .. 111,132 93,651 84 Two: years ago.. 353,388 151,839 43 
eee Sees te 95% 338,233 75,897 68 Five-year average ...........4. eee 53 
Two years ago.. 111,132 76,260 69 Ten-year average ........c.ceceeee 48 
Salina ; CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
June 25-July 1.. 109,956 90,306 82 PGi : 
Previous week .. 109,956 94,500 86 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago ...... 109,956 80,200 73 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago.. 109,956 82,969 75 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
June 25-July 1.. 143,200 *137,000 96 June 25-July 1.. 792,240 399,206 50 
Previous week .. 143,200 137,026 96 Previous week .. 792,240 390,500 49 
Year ago ....-. 143,200 76,585 53 YORr O80. 06.0 757,050 374,805 50 
Two years ago.. 143,864 109,570 76 *Two years ago.. 572,418 284,077 50 
Five-year Average .......seeeeeeee 70 Five-year average ............< ies 52 
Ten-year AVeETABE ... eee esse eeeees 60 DOURHPONS GUOPDBG oink 6 iieb choses 54 
*Estimated. Current week partly estimated. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 25-July 1.. 269,100 235,070 87 
Previous week .. 269,100 230,564 86 
Year a80 ..seee 219,000 141,501 64 
Two years ago.. 256,368 184,152 72 
Five-year AVerage ...... cece eeeee 65 
Ten-year AVCTABEC .... cece ee eseees 58 


*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 25-July 1.. 577,416 462,952 80 
Previous week 577,416 453,087 78 
3OGP O60: .60'055s 577,416 441,266 78 
Two years ago.. 577,416 344,590 60 
DiVO-FORE . GVOFORO 6 iic esc cen ticcese 68 
TOR PHGS AVGLEBS. «6.05066 5c ee cs eee 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for 


the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——. 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 


production to date 





June 25-July 1. 26,152 26,152 12,527 
Previous week.. 26,305 12,456 
Two weeks ago 27,944 12,728 
1943 2 24,681 11,066 
1942 23,098 9,310 
1941 23,405 9,575 
1940 19,915 7,865 
Five-yr. average 23,450 23,450 10,069 


7--—Buffalo——. -—-Combined--— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date pr dueirtion to dm 
12,527 8,858 8,858 47,537 47,537 
8,669 47,430 
9,090 49,762 
11,066 8,443 8,443 44,190 44,190 
9,310 6,595 6,595 39,001 39,001 
9,575 6,861 6,861 39,841 39,841 
7,865 7,141 7.341 $4.9 1 *4 
10,069 7,580 7,580 41,099 41,099 





felt that sheetings or the heavier bur- 
laps may be used of necessity. 

The question of continuance of manu- 
facture of dress print bags will be dis- 
cussed at the industry advisory ¢ommit- 
tee meeting July 6 in Washington. The 


trade is also anxious for a War Pro- 
duction Board order relieving the short- 
age in yarn for sewing and closing bags; 
production of this grade continues to 
decrease as heavier twine for use in mil- 
itary supplies is stressed. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in“ bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago: * The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and. lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.30 a year ago. 
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EASTERN DROUTH AREAS WIDEN 


ON DEFICIENT JUNE RAINFALL 


Crops Suffering From Potomac River Southward—Dry Westward 
to Missouri—Conditions Favorable in Most Other Sections— 
Wheat Harvest Progressing Rapidly—Corn Is Irregular 


While weather and agricultural condi- 
tions continue generally favorable in 
the large farming sections of the central 
west, some rather sizable drouth areas 
are reported in the eastern states and 
it is becoming increasingly dry in the 
southern Ohio Valley. Rainfall during 
June was very scanty in most sections 
from the Ohio Valley southward and in 
the Atlantic area south of the Potomac 
River. As a result, most of this exten- 
sive area is now needing rain. Eastern 
portions of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina report rather serious drouth condi- 
tions, with all crops suffering and some 
destroyed. Kentucky and Tennessee are 
also becoming very dry, and the mois- 
ture deficiency extends westward to Mis- 
souri and Illinois. 

In other sections of the country condi- 
tions continue decidedly favorable, with 
recent rains in the Northeast helpful and 
the general moisture situation in north 
central states satisfactory, although in 
some places a superabundance of mois- 
ture continues. Sunny, windy weather 
in the upper Mississippi Valley dried the 
top soil too rapidly and in many places 
that have long been waterlogged, the 
top soil has become hard and cracked. 

Conditions continue favorable in the 
Rocky Mountain states and the North- 
west. On the whole, farm work made 
good progress during the week. Staple 
crops, in general, continue to make satis- 
factory progress. 

Winter wheat harvest has now ad- 
vanced northward to north central IIli- 
nois, most of Missouri and practically 
all of the eastern two thirds of Kansas, 
except the extreme northern part. In 
Oklahoma harvest is over half done, and 
this work is now under way in the high 
plains of Texas. Winter wheat is be- 
ginning to turn in Minnesota and south- 
eastern South Dakota, while the crop 
is mostly headed in Montana. Ripening 
and turning have been noticed in some 
areas in the Pacific Northwest. In most 
areas, the weather of the past week was 
ideal for harvesting. 

Spring wheat continued to make very 
good to excellent progress, except for 
some reports of Hessian fly damage in 
North Dakota and some turned under in 
South Dakota, due to excessive weedi- 
ness. Oat harvest is now general in 
Missouri. Much was reported headed 
short in Illinois where the dry, hot 
weather was detrimental. Early flax 
is blooming in northern states. 

The corn crop continues to make sat- 
isfactory progress rather generally, ex- 
cept for a lack of moisture in much of 
the South, especially the Southeast. 

In Missouri progress of corn is favor- 
able and rather generally good to ex- 
cellent in the principal producing sec- 
tions of the great plains. While there 
are still complaints of weedy fields in 
some sections, cultivation on the whole 
made better progress and much has been 
cleaned. 

In southern Minnesota corn is doing 
well, while progress in both cultivation 
and growth was excellent in Iowa where 


fields have largely been cleaned of weeds. 

With the peak of harvest over in the 
central and north central counties 
of Oklahoma, workers and machinery 
are moving into the northwestern coun- 
ties. Combining is under way in the 
panhandle. Most small grains are in 
the shock and threshing is in full 
swing in eastern Oklahoma. Corn will 
soon need rain. In Kansas, high tem- 
peratures and wind have hastened ma- 
turity of small grains and some shrivel- 
ing of late wheat may be expected. 
Black stem rust is developing in late 
wheat and may cause considerable dam- 
age. A short Kansas flax crop is in 
prospect. Winter wheat is turning rap- 
idly in southern Nebraska and harvest- 
ing of earliest fields will start this week. 
Some black stem rust has appeared in 
southern counties, but is probably too 
late for material damage. In _ south- 
western and panhandle counties, some 
damage is possible, depending on the 
amount of infection and weather devel- 
opments. 

Cutting of wheat in Indiana advanced 
rapidly and some combining was done 
in southern counties. Oats are mostly 
headed. Corn made good progress and 
some of the earliest is two feet high. 
Harvesting of wheat is beginning in a 
few north central localities of Illinois. 
Corn is a few inches to three feet tall. 
Much Ohio wheat is already cut, with 
the crop ripening generally. Combining 
of wheat is general in Kentucky. 


SPRING WHEAT VERY GOOD 


Condition of spring wheat in North 
Dakota is very good, with the crop head- 
ing in the southern portion of the state. 
Spring sown grains in South Dakota 
are heading and making wonderful prog- 
ress, except in those fields where weeds 
made rank growth. Sunshine helped 
corn to regain its natural color and some 
early fields are knee high. Other fields 
are just emerging, however. 

Montana winter wheat is progressing 
rapidly and is headed out in most sec- 
tions. Spring wheat is heading in the 
earlier sections. Flax is reported in 
bloom in parts of the northeastern sec- 
tion of the state. 

Warmer weather in the Pacific North- 
west was just what the wheat crop 
needed to hasten it toward maturity. 
Previous estimates of 90,000,000 to 95,- 
000,000 bus for Oregon, Washington and 
northern Idaho, are fully maintained. 
The Pacific Northwest has prospects for 
a large winter wheat crop, and most of 
the acreage this year is that variety. 

Western Canada’s moisture picture has 
changed so completely during the past 
six weeks that numerous points that 
were emphasizing seriously deficient sup- 
plies of surface and subsoil moisture at 
seeding time are now complaining of 
excess amounts. Thousands of acres of 
grain and row crops in the Red River 
Valley and other southern areas of Mani- 
toba and southeastern Saskatchewan are 
under water. As a result, returns from 
many of these districts may be small. 
More than 75% of the daily report sta- 


tions in western Canada have received 
more than normal rainfall. Moisture 
supplies over the greater part of the 
southern half of Alberta are still far 
from satisfactory and scattered points 
in Saskatchewan are still deficient. Tak- 
ing the three prairie provinces as a 
whole, however, the picture is bright at 
the present time, although in. the areas 
reporting excessive moisture the grain is 
losing color. 

With harvesting of winter wheat in 
Ontario province not far away, predic- 
tions are being made of yields between 
18,000,000 and 20,000,000 bus on an acre- 
age of 700,000. While not a record, 
such a yield would be far greater than 
a year ago, when only 13,220,000 bus of 
poor quality winter wheat were obtained. 
Normal demand for winter wheat flour 
requires around 5,000,000 bus of this 
grain for local grinding. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOTHER NATURE FOOLING 
CROP PROGNOSTICATORS 


Judging from reports emanating from 
the harvest fields, Old Mother Nature 
has pulled one of her surprise tricks, 
seldom perpetrated more than once in 
a decade, by giving Kansas a wheat 
crop that brings joy and gladness to 
the farmers, but a headache to the sta- 
tistical experts trying to keep track of 
the yield, says C. W. Lane, crop expert 
for the Santa Fe railroad. 

This is. one of those years when the 
forecasters have been forced to adjust 
their figures upward each month, after 
the dismal showing wheat made early 
in the season due to dry weather. Now 
pencils are being sharpened to register 
additional gains that should add up to 
185,000,000 bus, and with favorable 
weather for harvest, the total may go 
still higher. 

The last official estimate of 174,640,- 
000 bus for the state was made on the 
basis of a prospective yield of 16 bus 
an acre. With estimates ranging from 
20 to 30 bus, some as high as 40 and 
even 50, and substantiated in a measure 
by harvest returns, production is bound 
to exceed that figure, in fact, a real 
miracle crop ig more than a possibility. 

With harvesting three fourths com- 
pleted, Oklahoma has undoubtedly pro- 
duced the biggest wheat crop in its his- 
tory. Surprisingly high yields of extra 
quality grain warrant the prediction 
that the crop will reach at least 80,000,- 
000 bus. This compares with the pre- 
vious record of 74,919,000 bus in 1931, 
and 73,644,000 bus harvested in 1926. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spring Wheat Prospect 
Holds Its Own in June 


Spring wheat is making good progress 
with favorable weather, and the outlook 
remains good to excellent, says the crop 
bulletin of Cargill, Inc. Weather condi- 
tions have promoted a heavy growth of 
weeds in some areas, and should drier 
weather be experienced, there still will be 
competition for available soil mois- 
ture. “We feel prospects have been 
fully maintained during the month of 
June,” the bulletin says. “Whether the 
June 1 official estimate of over 300,000,- 
000 bus will be repeated on July 1 is 
dependent to a large extent on the num- 
ber of acres which were seeded this 
spring. Figures on acreage seeded will 
be available with the next government 
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report scheduled for release on July 10. 

“Winter wheat is ripening in the east- 
ern soft winter wheat states, and harvest 
of early fields has started. Though con- 
ditions have become somewhat more 
spotted in Indiana and Illinois, the over- 
all prospects for soft wheat production 
have probably not changed materially 
during the past few weeks. 

“Rye is mostly headed in the Dakotas, 
which embrace the main production 
areas. This crop has been favored -with 
good growing conditions, but a large 
crop is not in the cards, inasmuch as 
the acreage is small, 

“Corn is in various stages of growth— 
from just planted to laid by. ‘Too much 
moisture in Iowa, southern Minnesota, 
and parts of Wisconsin has delayed 
planting and is making cultivation diffi- 
cult, even impossible in some spots. As 
a result, many complaints are being re- 
ceived of fields becoming very weedy, 
with time short during which they can 
be cleaned out before corn becomes too 
high. To the south and east conditions 
have been more seasonable, and with 
moisture generally ample the prospects 
have brightened. A considerable increase 
in planted acreage is looked for, and 
with favorable weather a large crop is 
still a good possibility.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JUNE WEATHER ASSURES 
BUMPER KANSAS YIELDS 


Dopvee Crry, Kansas.—The weather 
man presiding over the destinies of the 
southwestern wheat plains rarely re- 
peats his performance. Always the spec- 
tator is vouchsafed something different. 

After a spring of unprecedented mois- 
ture and coolness, which produced a 
wheat plant such as never before ob- 
served by the oldest pioneers, the change 
came in mid-June to dry, warm, hot 
weather, all at once. It seemed too hot, 
too dry, too sudden; the straw should 
collapse, the grain shrink and shrivel. 

The crop did ripen rapidly, but evident- 
ly not prematurely. The thermometer 
only once topped the 100 mark and only 
on one day were the winds severe. Har- 
vest was advanced four or five days 
from the date expected. On June 30 
it was in full swing. Practically no 
wheat with greenish berries was offered 
to the elevators. The grains were im- 
mediately hard, flinty, but low in pro- 
tein, with yields running from 25 bus 
per acre upward to 30, 35 and occa- 
sionally 40. 

At present in Ford County it seems 
that production might well attain a 
record of 10,000,000 bus, a new all-time 
high for this or any other county. The 
previous high was in 1931, with 8,000,000 
bus. The official seeded acreage is over 
360,000. All volunteer stands, estimated 
at 40,000 acres, have done so well that 
the wheat is practically as good as the 
drilled wheat. Since reported acre yields 
are now all above the 25-bu mark, it 
appears that a 25-bu average might be 
maintained. If the days continue dry 
for a week more the high mark of pro- 
duction should be achieved, which would 
be 25% more than ever produced in 
this banner wheat county——C. C. Isery. 
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EXPANSION PLANS 
Burrato, N. Y.— The International 
Milling Co. has plans for expansion of 


its properties at 120 Childs St., Buffalo, 


N. Y., at a cost. of $20,000. 
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k * * 
1,000,000 CLUB 


»— > 





Members of the “1,000,000 Club,” 
the one-year-old Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company organization that has 
succeeded now for two crop years 
in selling at least 1,000,000 bbls of 
flour, met in St. Louis June 20 and 
21 for meetings, visits and entertain- 
ment, returning to their selling fields 
June 22 to launch into the job of 
reaching a goal 25% higher. The 
club had a few new members this 
season, and initiated them by trips 
through the big Valier & Spies plant, 
dinners and other hospitable dem- 
onstrations. The crowd went to the 
ball game the first night, and had 
its annual dinner the second night, 
with a few informal speeches to 
wind up the meetings. One of the 
high spots of the entertainment was 
a six-hour boat trip down the Mis- 
sissippi. Members of the club tried 
to induce a wandering magician on 
the boat to enter their ranks of flour 
selling, assuming he could produce 


orders as he did playing cards. 


* * 
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Reading from left to right, bottom row: E. D. Greenleaf, 
Auburn, Maine; Clyde Knight, sales director city and local de- 
partment, St. Louis; W. T. Friedrick, St. Louis; L. V. Mika, 
sales director, central states division, St. Louis; P. E. Rhein, 
Ray F. Schrameyer, 


Toledo; Elmer Schrameyer, St. Louis; 


Indianapolis; George C. Giessing, credit manager, St. Louis; 


E. E. Smith, Allentown, Pa. 


Second row: R. H. Montgomery, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Goodlander Milling Co., Kansas City; William 
A. Gersonde, St. Joseph, Mich; Bob Dietrich, John Murphy 
Brokerage Co., Detroit; K. P. Aitken, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills; W. R. Duerr, vice 
president and general manager, Kansas Flour Mills Company,. 
Kansas City; E. P. Mitchell, president, Flour Mills of America, 


Inc., Kansas City; L. C. Chase, vice president and general 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis; W. R. 
Althoff, Xenia, Ohio; Edward M. Peek, Pittsburgh; Clarence 
O’Gordon, Greenleaf Sales Co., Minneapolis. 

Third row: H. E. Hart, manager Boston office; Carl L. 
Polini, Medford, Mass; H. J. Stapenhorst, sales director, St. 
Louis; A. W. Sparks, Mt. Carmel, Ill; E. J. Bold, St. Louis; 


A. B. Dickerson, Philadelphia; J. E. Starnes, manager, pack- 


duction 


aged foods department, St. Louis; Lee R. Whidby, Birmingham. 

Fourth row: Don M. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago; 
George Gillen, Overland, Mo; W. H. Thompson, manager pro- 
department; 
partment; G. J. Koerner, St. Louis; C. B. Nieman, Cincinnati; 
A. L. Christman, production manager, St. Louis; C. A. Bar- 
rows, sales director, southern division, St. Louis. 


Ted O'Sullivan, manager {grain de- 





Winter Wheat Maturing Ahead 
of Rust; Spores in Northwest 


Damage .to winter wheat from rust 
infection will be light this season, states 
the Bureau of Plant Pathology in its sea- 
sonal rust survey, based on reports at 
the close of June. 

Except for damage to a limited num- 
ber of late fields, there was little loss 
from stem rust in the southern half of 
Kansas. In the northern half, stem rust 
threatened to become epidemic, but ap- 
parently has been checked somewhat by 
hot, dry weather, which has dried out 
the plants and forced maturity. There 
is an area in north central Kansas, how- 
ever, in which there will be considerable 
damage from stem rust or heat, or both, 
cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. Aggregate loss in 
Missouri will be light and rust is in 
damaging amounts only in a relatively 
small percentage of fields. In Nebraska 
and Iowa, rust is generally light with 


the extent of which 


the wheat mostly in the milk to soft 
dough stage. Some damage is expected 
in individual fields in Illinois but aggre- 
gate loss from stem rust will be low, as 
wheat is ripe or is fairly rapidly ap- 
proaching maturity. Rust is still light, 
although rather generally distributed, in 
southern Wisconsin, but wheat has not 
progressed appreciably beyond the flow- 
er stage. In Indiana, Ohio and southern 
Michigan, rust is general, but the infec- 
tion in most fields is light. 

In eastern South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota, there is a liberal sprinkling 
of rust and at least a small amount as 
far north as Crookston, Minn. As wheat 
in this area is late, it is too early to 
determine possible rust damage. Leaf 
rust of wheat has developed rather rap- 
idly in western and northwestern Kan- 
sas and Iowa. Prospects are that leaf 





rust will develop rather rapidly north- 
ward in South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin as conditions over much of 
this territory have been favorable. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOAT SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN DROP 

Duturu, Mrinn.—Water shipping of 
grain has dropped appreciably, at least 
for the time being. Most of the out- 
movement is confined to rail, and that 
also has dwindled to lighter volume. 
Boat shipping contracts have been pretty 
well completed, with only an occasional 
cargo being loaded for movement east. 
Grain stocks, which dropped slightly un- 
der the 10,000,000-bu mark at the low 
level, made a gain of 458,000 bus last 
week and probably will continue to in- 
crease slowly this month. 
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GENERAL FOODS TREASURER 
New York, N. Y.—Robert R. Steven- 
son has been named treasurer of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. He was made assist- 
ant treasurer in August, 1943, and four 
months later was promoted to deputy 
treasurer. 
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CHICAGO BOARD CHANGES 
FUTURE DELIVERY RULES 
Cuicaco, Iru.—At the regular meeting 
of the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade on June 27, regulation No. 
1864-b was adopted in place of No. 
1864-a. The essence of the change is 
that under the new regulation, anyone 
accepting delivery on a wheat futures 
contract which has incurred charges in 
addition to the 3c allowed for in the 
maximum futures price, is no longer re- 
sponsible for such additional charges. 


The same differential of lc bu over 
the contract price is applicable on de- 
liveries of the No. 1 grades of heavy 
dark northern spring, northern 
spring, dark hard winter, hard winter, 
hard winter and red_ winter 


Also, the following grades may 


heavy 


yellow 
wheats. 
be delivered at contract price: No. 1 
northern spring and dark 
spring wheats, No. 2 grades of hard win- 


northern 


ter, yellow hard winter and red winter 
wheats. 

The directors ruled that on and after 
June 29, 1944, no contract calling for the 
future delivery of wheat may be traded 
in at prices higher than $1.73% bu. 
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MILLING FIRM BUYS LAND 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Baur Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, recently purchased 170 feet 
of land north and 50 feet south of the 
mill, which will give the company in- 
creased switching and trackage facili- 
ties as well as room for expansion. 


RUST DAMAGE DEPENDS 
UPON WEATHER 


Condition of the weather during 
the next two or three weeks will 
determine black rust development 
and possible damage, says Cargill, 
Inc., in a _ recent crop bulletin. 
“Whether we are to have a rust 
epidemic in the spring wheat states 
is dependent not only upon weather, 





but also on the possible develop- 
ment of new races of rust,” the 
bulletin states. “Most of the spring 
wheat area is seeded to varieties 
which are rust-resistant to. known 
races of stem rust. New races can 
develop which will attack these 
varieties, as was the case in 1935, 
the last bad rust year.” 





Canadian Wheat, Barley 
Prospects Remain Bright 


WinniveGc, Man. — Western Canada’s 
crop prospects remain unusually bright. 
Early barley is heading rapidly and 
about 10% of the wheat is now in head. 
The crop generally is. two to three weeks 
earlier than a year ago and in most sec- 
tions has a bountiful supply of moisture 
to promote good filling, under favorable 
temperatures. 

Heavy rain and wind the past week 
caused some lodging, chiefly in Manitoba. 
Southern Alberta requires good rains, 
while in southern Manitoba, where mois- 
ture supplies are excessive, the rains of 
the past week caused additional flooding. 

Apart from isolated areas, hail and 
insect damage have been insignificant. 
Wireworms are causing concern in sec- 
tions of southwest Manitoba. Most of 
the hail damage has been reported in 
Saskatchewan. 
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MARINE WHEAT HANDLERS SOUGHT 

Fort Wortu, Texas.—Elevator opera- 
tors have appealed to marines on leave 
from the near-by marine air station to 
lend a hand at shoveling wheat in a 
labor shortage emergency which has tied 
up 860 grain cars at local rail yards. 
In one instance, feed mill workers were 
transferred to elevators, their places in 
the feed mill 


being filled by women 


workers. 
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OKLAHOMANS LEARN HOW 

In a recent demonstration at Still- 
water, Okla., Miss See Rice, Wheat Flour 
Institute representative, showed 7 coun- 
ty home demonstration agents how to 
make bread, rolls and biscuits. In addi- 
tion to the county leaders 14 university 
staff members witnessed the demonstra- 
tion. 
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Here's a practical way to 


close 10% more cotton or burlap bags 
WITH THE SAME AMOUNT OF THREAD 





Here are the proper combinations: 


With 6 Ply Needle Thread, use 4 Ply Looper Thread 
With 5 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 
With 4 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 
With 3 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 


Closure thread is precious these days. The mill 
that can make a pound of thread sew more 
bags is not only helping itself... it’s helping 
to win the war. 

* * * 
In buying Bemis Special Thread, you'll want to 
divide the order IN POUNDS about as follows: 


For the 6-4 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 


If you’re using Bemis Special Thread and if, 
as a matter of habit or convenience, you use 
the same ply thread in the looper as in the 
needle of your bag closing machine, you can 
save 714% to 12% of your thread poundage. 


25% Looper Thread 


For the 5-3 combination, 80% Needle Thread and 
20% Looper Thread 


For the 4-3 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 
25% Looper Thread 











A ps 

The extra strength of Bemis Special Thread And here’s your saving IN POUNDS OF BY « 
(proved both by laboratory test and by the THREAD when you use a lighter looper thread: 
‘ F ‘ With the 6-4 combination—10%. With the 5-3 
prs sreeeg otyeH of hundreds of mills) makes it en- combination—12%. With the 4-3 combination 
tirely practical to use a lighter looper thread —714%. Or, taking it the other way, you can 


for closing bags for domestic shipment. sew proportionately that many more bags with 
the same amount of Bemis Special Thread. 


AS ° 


A mighty smart economy, isn’t it? 


BEMIS BAGS 


KS 
I 5 
‘s E 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. We Hope There's Enough To Go Around 


As with so many other commodities these days, the supply of Bemis Special Thread 
has trouble keeping up with the demand, especially when so large a part of it 
is earmarked for government use. So... it may be impossible to fill all orders. 
However, we'll do our best. And if all users of Bemis Special Thread will follow 
the suggestion in this advertisement, the available supply will go farther. 











Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire, 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 
Seruing the Bakers of rOmerica for over 58 years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 





Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Wildcat Strikes 

RGANIZED labor today is getting 

a great big black eye from wildcat 
strikes and other flare-ups. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Public just can’t see any 
sense at all to the antics of a few head- 
strong and irresponsible workers who 
precipitate wildcat strikes because of 
some trivial affair. Recently 11,700 
workers making guns, plane and truck 
parts walked out all because it could 
not be decided whether A. F. of L. or 
C.1.0. truckmen should deliver soda pop 
to the war plants. In St. Louis the 
streetcar and bus operators walked out 
because of a shoot-mouth argument one 
of the motormen had with a superin- 
tendent. In Chicago a flour mill was 
shut down by a walkout because a 
grinder was asked to perform some other 
task while the unit on which he was 
working was shut down temporarily. 

Almost daily there are similar dis- 
turbances in essential industries. In nine 
cases out of ten, the cause of the 
wildcat strike is some small incident 
that might have been settled peaceably 
and to the satisfaction of everyone con- 
cerned. Such incidents cause the hackles 
on the neck of meek little John Q. Public 
to rise. A lot of little John Q. Publics 
have sons in this war—sons not making 
$100 a week in a war plant, but fighting 
and dying in foxholes for $55 a month. 

But let’s call upon R. J. Thomas, 
president of the United Auto Workers 
Union (C.1.0.) to finish this sermon. 
Mr. Thomas recently had some harsh 
words for his, and all other, unions: 

“Public opinion has become inflamed 
against our union. . . . Our union can- 
not survive if the nation and our sol- 
diers believe that we are obstructing 
the war effort, Either we set our house 
in order at once, cease all wildcat strikes, 
or we face an attack no union can with- 
stand. 

“We must restrain ourselves and our 
hotheaded brothers today. If we do 
not, there will be no union after the 
war. Restrictive legislation, worse than 
anything on the books, will be enacted.” 
—P. L. D. in Miti1ne Propucrion. 
MORE RATS THAN MEN 

Rats outnumber men in the world to- 
day by a wide margin, a fact which isn’t 
surprising when it is known that female 
rats bear litters of from four to ten 
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young four or five times a year and 
breed at the age of six months. The 
only difference between rats and mice 
other than the difference in size is that 
rats commonly have over 200 rows of 
scales on their tails, whereas mice rare- 
ly have more than 180. 

Two species of rat predominate in 
the United States: the brown or Nor- 
way rat (Mus norvegicus), which is 
large, grayish brown in color, fierce, 
vicious, cunning and fearless; and the 
black rat (Mus rattus), which is smaller, 
blacker, glossier and not quite so tough. 
Scientists and exterminators take note 
of these details as a matter of occu- 
pational interest; to most others a rat 
is just a creature to be despised and 
avoided without regard for the number 
of scales on its tail, the exact shade 
of its coat or the finer nuances of its 
character. 

Rats work at night, taking the most 
direct route from their nests to the 
source of whatever food they are en- 
gaged in destroying. With voracious 
appetites, they eat man’s fruits, vege- 
tables and meats, and they destroy by 
pollution ten times as much as they de- 
vour. To get at food, rats will gnaw 
their way through thick floors, lead 
pipes, doors and even brick foundations. 
They are stopped, however, by steel 
plate and heavy concrete; the resis- 
tance furnished by these materials makes 
it possible, happily, for rat-proof struc- 
tures to be constructed.—Hygeia. 

BETTER NEIGHBORHOOD 
Mrs. Newrich.—We’re going to live in 
better neighborhood after we move. 
Mrs. Sarcastic.—So are we. 
Mrs. N.—Are you folks moving, too? 
Mrs. S.—Oh, no! We're staying right 
here. 








A BOLTING MONOPOLY 


A peculiar struggle took place in New 
York in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century over a monopoly of bolt- 
ing. In 1678 Governor Andros 
New York City the right to bolt all the 
flour used in the city. Jasper Danck- 
aerts, in 1680, described the case as fol- 
lows: 

“The governor at last has forbidden 
any flour to be bolted except in the city, 
or to be exported, unless [the exporters] 
come and reside in the city, and buy 
their burger or trader-right, which is 
five beaver skins, and has forbidden all 
persons whomsoever from carrying on 
trade, except those whom he licenses, 
and who know what they must pay him 
yearly, according to the amount of their 
sales. All goods sold outside of the city, 
in the country, must be bought in New 
York, and not imported on private ac- 
count from abroad. Madame Van Rens- 
selaer had even erected a new bolting 
mill before the last harvest by his ad- 
vice, which was not yet in operation, 
when he prohibited bolting. Such was 
the situation of affairs when we left 
there.” 

In 1691 Governor Dongan strength- 
ened this law by ordering all flour not 
bolted in the city to be seized. Nor was 
any flour permitted to be exported from 
the colony unless bolted in the city. 
This practically ruined the bolting busi- 
ness outside the city, and the General 
Assembly and the governor were com- 
pelled by the outside districts in 1694 to 
abolish the monopoly. This in turn cre- 
ated a great furor in the city. It was 
declared irretrievably ruined, and the 
livelihood of all the inhabitants de- 
but the monopoly was not re- 
and the city continued to 


gave 


stroyed, 
established, 
exist. 
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“FRONT RUNNERS”? 

“Anyone can start something. To 
sprint the first lap of a championship 
mile—to write the first chapter of a 
book—to buy the first War Bond or dig 
the first Victory Garden—to give your 
best during the first part of a war; 
those things are easy. The flags are 
waving and the crowd is cheering at the 
start. There is a thrill about begin- 
ning. And then what? 

“Then the grind begins, the wear and 
tear, the weariness. The runner’s chest 
tightens and his legs drag. The bond 
buyer feels the pinch and the gardener’s 
hands blister. The worker in the plant 
finds the mornings cold and dark and 
his job suddenly monotonous. 

“That is the grind, the time for what 
the army calls ‘sweating it out,’ the 
time when the quitters quit and even 
the champions slow down, when it is 
hard to hang on and keep plugging. 
It is the time when races—and wars— 
are won. 

“We—all of us—have been going 
through the grind. We have all felt 
the pressure. We have been disheart- 
ened by failures . . . tired by constant 
effort. ‘Now, like the runner, we are 
getting our ‘second wind.’ The worst 
of the grind is past. Victory is ahead. 
We see it. We know it can be ours. 
We know that if we use our second 
wind with determination, nothing our 
enemies do can defeat us. We cannot 
lose now, unless we beat ourselves by 
easing off when the goal is in sight. 

“Let us pledge ourselves now to use 
our second wind to the utmost, to buy 
every bond we can, to help on every 
front of the war effort, to tackle every 
production job as though it were the 
first one. Above all, let us pledge our- 
selves to stay on the job—every man 
and woman, every day and every hour 
—until we finish what we have so well 
started, until complete victory is won.” 
—Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


DOUBLY WISE MAN 


There was a man in our town and he 
knew what was what. 

He jwmped into a War Bond drive and 
bought himself a lot. 

And when he'd bought his quota and 
an extra three or four, 

He jumped wmto the drive again and 
bought himself some more. 


Berton Bra.ey. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements 7 $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY ADVERTISING 


T O many people in or closely associated with the 
breadstuffs industries of this country it has been 
inexplicable that no campaign of co-operative adver- 
tising in behalf of flour and bread ever has been un- 
dertaken. There have been reasons, of course, for not 
joining in the great procession of co-operative adver- 
tising that began well over a quarter of a century 
ago and has been steadily recruiting its ranks. Some 
of these reasons were doubts, and it has been unfor- 
‘tunate that no trial was ever made to resolve the 
doubts. Now there is some prospect of reaching a con- 
clusion on this point of the efficacy of co-operative in- 
dustrial advertising, for the American Bakers Associa- 
tion has under consideration such a project, recently 
recommended to it by the Baking Industry Planning 
Committee. 

In the background of the proposal is an industry- 
wide problem, that of maintaining after the war the 
high wartime volume of sales that has been no dis- 
guised blessing to commercial bakers up to now. Usual- 
ly the common danger that inspires an industry to un- 
dertake co-operative advertising is lost markets or some 
technological development that brings a change in pub- 
lic preference. Basically this is the situation in bak- 
ing, though there is an important difference. The 
danger is not present but anticipated, and the indus- 
try. sagely considers doing something to avert rather 
than merely correct the effects of inevitably sharpened 
food competitions in the early postwar years. 

Fortunately for the breadstuffs industries there are 
powerful advantages to exploit. There has been no do- 
mestic scarcity of bread during this war, and no pres- 
sure, as there was in World War I, to reduce consump- 
tion as a measure of patriotic support to the war effort. 
We have been eating more bread, and this provides mo- 
mentum for postwar consumption. There is consider- 
able apprehension, however, lest there should be a 
more powerful opposing influence—a tendency to 
abandon bread in a grand rush to return to the scar- 
city foods of wartime. But there is the great tech- 
nological factor of enrichment to throw into the bal- 
ance—a factor that neither bakers nor millers to date 
have adequately exploited. The tardiness and incom- 
pleteness with which enriched flour and bread have 
been promoted has been a matter of astonishment to 
food competitors. 

Flour millers will have a special interest in the bak- 
ing industry’s campaign. Co-operative industrial ad- 
vertising is an old subject to them. They faced the 
problem a generation ago when, following the first 
world war, they saw many converging forces conspir- 
ing to produce an all-time low in per capita flour con- 
sumption, the culmination of a quarter of a century 
of steady loss. This distressing low point in per capita 
consumption did not prove compelling to the milling 
industry, however, for total consumption was still go- 
ing up under the demand of an increasing population 
and there was almost complete preoccupation with the 
excitements of corporate consolidation and the elimina- 
tion of competitive capacities. The Millers National 
Federation began considering a national advertising 
campaign in 1919, and the subject was up for inter- 
mittent consideration for nearly a decade. Difficul- 
ties were encountered over the manner and method 
of providing funds, but gradually the industry was 
persuaded that indirect or “educational” advertising 
was more in line with its needs and temperament. The 
result was the Wheat Flour Institute, which has its 
counterpart in the American Institute of Baking. 

Meantime American industry has pretty generally 
accepted the principle of co-operative advertising. The 
amount of it is enormous. There have been failures, 
but the net account discloses conspicuous success. It 
is conceded that practically all co-operative campaigns 
accomplish something, even though they may be re- 
garded as failures in the overall intent. A great many 
names suggest themselves as examples of success. 
Flowers, fruit, meat, cotton, beer, candy, coffee, paint, 
railway travel, optometry—these are only a few of 
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the commodities and services that have flourished, or 
have held their own against competitive pressures un- 
der the powerful and concerted force of co-ordinated 
advertising. A great many millions of dollars have 
gone and are going into this avenue of industrial pro- 
motion. 

We have no special brief for co-operative industrial 
advertising. It probably would not shine a single 
nickel in our pockets. But you will excuse us, we think, 
for being very favorably inclined toward all good ad- 
vertising—particularly of the letterpress variety. We 
like to think about it and we like to talk about it. We 
like the very sound and shape of the word! And don’t 
let anyone tell you—no one can tell us, anyway—that 
there would be a beaten path even to Emerson’s well- 
made rat trap without it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORRY DEPARTMENT .—Flour millers are be- 
ginning to look unit costs in the eye. This has been no 
problem while flour production was going up under the 
stimulus of wartime needs, but it emerges as soon as 
production declines. Sharp upturns in unit costs have 
gone right along with recent sharp drops in output. Is 
this a postwar preview? 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ON DESCENDING FROM A TIGER 


W E are pretty much confused about how govern- 
ment controls are going to come off after the 
war and what things will be like when that happens. 
But maybe we should wait a while—we’ve only seen 
one political platform so far. 

The Republican plank on the subject says: “We 
shall terminate rationing, price fixing and all other 
emergency powers.” This is an admirably forthright 
resolution and a consummation devoutly to be desired. 
But when—and how—is the thing to be done? 

If the controls come off immediately upon the tri- 
umphant return of the Republican party to Wash- 
ington, and there still are fewer things to buy than 
there are dollars and customers, what will prevent in- 
flation and the subsequent thud of deflation? 

Pending final carpentry on the Democratic platform 
there is no more reassurance for us in the dope from 
administrative pillboxes. Two kinds of alarm come 
from that quarter. One is to the effect that for the 
remainder of the Roosevelt regime, however long that 
may be, we shall have no surcease from controls over 
business. The other has it that there will be decon- 
trol with a vengeance; that there’ll be no semblance of 
NRA treatment in the reconversion scramble; in fact, 
that business will be asked to unscramble itself, with- 
out. benefit of government, in thorough dog-eat-dog 
fashion. The idea here is that whereas controlled 
economy was best in wartime, paradoxically it is un- 
restrained competition that will best serve in time of 
peace. Antitrust laws therefore will come back to 
their own (a consolation for the flour milling industry, 
which already has had its bite) and will be used to 
force competition where there has been salutary co- 
operation in wartime. 

But perhaps we should go not to political planks 
and pillboxes for guidance, but rather to such solemn 
oracles as the National Association of Manufacturers. 
We quote from NAM News: 

“In general, the representatives of organized econ- 
omy seem equally aware of the risks of keeping the 
controls on too long and the risks of taking them off 
too soon. 





“If the controls are kept on too long, the economic | 
system may come to rely on them. After years of 
highly centralized action, both military and economic, 
with control of facts and even occasionally of opinions, 
as well as of men and materials, it might be difficult 
to get back to the spirit of a free economy, based on 
free and informed individual judgments. For it is pos- 
sible to pauperize initiative. To some businessmen 
the control system might become a sort of economic 
WPA. The Better America would become a more con- 
trolled America—not a freer America. Some business- 
men might prefer the expedient security of the control 
system instead of the risk of economic opportunity. 

“On the other hand, if a serious dislocation occurs 
on shifting from a controlled to a free economy, it is 
evident that the cry will be raised that the shift was 
made too early and the controls will come back. In 
the opinion of a large number of businessmen who 
have considered the possibility, such returned controls 
would be re-established for the purpose of regulating 
the peacetime economy permanently.” 

We can think of nothing more comforting, in this 
dilemma, than to fall back upon the Chinese philosophy 
that “he who rides tiger must dismount cautiously.” 
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SOCIALISM IN SASKATCHEWAN 


UR Canadian friends do not appear to be much 
concerned over the outbreak of what is conven- 





iently called socialism in Canada. They seem to set it 
down as sort of a yen for a new deal, not wholly un- 
related to what has happened in the United States 
since 1932. They have seen a somewhat similar rash 
clear up in Alberta, and they are prepared for spread 
of the political disorder to Manitoba. 

It is not too difficult to explain what has come about. 
Saskatchewan is an agricultural province with little 
industrial development and not much hope of any in 
the immediate future. Its people went through some 
terrible experiences of frustration and hardship in the 
thirties. War has since changed that and times are 
again prosperous, or becoming so, but the electors 
know the war is drawing to its close and that when it 
is over they may again be confronted by conditions 
like those of the disastrous thirties. With bitter mem- 
ories of the past to spur them on Saskatchewan far- 
mers have reached the conclusion that neither Liberals 
nor Conservatives can give them what they require in 
the way of policies based on their own industrial and 
social needs. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation was 
born and nurtured in hard times. It is not truly a so- 
cialistic organism nor does it understand socialism in 
the precise sense of that tern. Farmers can never be 
real socialists. Their interests conflict with those of 
industrial labor. Any socialists there may be in the 
C.C. F. party have already found that out. So have 
many other western farmers. 

What happened in Saskatchewan is essentially 
what happened to Stephen Leacock’s cowboy. Puzzled 
by conflicting political party promises, the farmer 
jumped on his C. C. F. horse and rode off madly in all 
directions. 
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Now begins in earnest the work of UNRRA— 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Hitherto this program has been largely in the 
talk stage. At last we begin to see how large the job 
is to be—and to find at the same time that it won’t be 
so huge as alarmists led us to believe. There are 2,000,- 
000 more to feed in Italy since Rome fell, and more 
millions are just ahead of the beachheads in France. But 
UNRRA has not yet begun on its initial $2,000,000,000 
to be obtained from 44 nations. Of this the share of the 
United States will be $1,350,000,000, or about half this 
country’s foreign relief bill in World War I for feed- 
ing far fewer hungry people. The program, we are as- 
sured, will mean no tightening of the belt for domestic 
consumers, and Foreign Economic Administrator Leo 
T. Crowley issues the comforting statement that 
“the task of UNRRA is not to remake the world.” 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Flour 


ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 





HARVEST IS ON 


The whir of the combines in the fields near 
town, wheat trucks rolling up to the mill, 
farmers comparing yields and test weight— 


all this is harvest to us. 


We think this intimacy with the wheat fields 


is a rich ingredient in the art and science of 


milling THORO-BREAD flour for you. 


HANOLE Or alta lin - 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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“TSMERTA” 


lt is important to us that 
ISMERTA makes excellent 


bread for many bakers. 




















But it is doubly important 
that it does the job easily 
and constantly. It is a flour 
that unfailingly follows the 


bakers’ demands. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
e MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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* COMPANY SUPERINTENDENTS MEET * 





The annual convention of the Association of Operative Millers, held in St. 
Louis June 5-9, afforded an opportunity for the superintendents of the various 
mills of the International Milling Co. to meet also. The men, from left to right, 
are J. W. Rezabek, Buffalo; E. S. Dybevick, Sioux City, Iowa; G. V. Kintzle, 
Moose Jaw, Sask; P. N. Yackley, Davenport, Iowa; T. O. Northwick, Green- 
ville, Texas; R. McMillan, Calgary, Alberta; Peter Grieg, Saskatoon, Sask; 
R. J. Brooks, Humberstone, Ont; E. S. Gilbert, Wabasha, Minn; R. P. Kamish, 
New Prague, Minn; and T. G. Cecka, general milling superintendent, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 





Independent Grocers Still on 
Upswing in Milwaukee Survey 


Independent grocery stores continued 
to gain patronage at the expense of 
chain groups, according to the 1944 con- 
sumer analysis survey made by the Mil- 
waukee Journal. Neighborhood inde- 
pendent grocers were the buying place 
for 49.16% of Milwaukee families in 
comparison with 48.62% in 1943 and 
42.5% in 1942. 

This gain was recruited for the most 
part from the highest income families, 
some 3.4% of whom switched from the 
chains to the independents. In other 
income classes there was little change, 
bracket the shift 
the 


the smallest 
direction, 


and in 


was in chains 


the other 
gaining slightly. 
One of the most interesting variations 
from the 1943 figures of the survey was 
as to the day of the week most groceries 
were bought. Friday, this year, took 
precedence over all the other days, in- 
cluding Saturday, which last year was 
cited as the preferred day for buying 


AIRES AIRE oe HN RINE ABN LEAT REN TMD TPES MET: 
ENRICHMENT PRAISED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“The signifi- 
cant nutritional factor in this war is 
that we are paying much attention 
to the quality as well as to the quan- 
tity of the food we eat,” says Dr. 
R. C. Sherwood of the civilian food 
branch of the War 
“In determin- 





requirements 
Food Administration. 
ing the food requirements for the 
civilian population, calculations are 
made of the content of all the more 
significant nutritive factors including 
proteins, fats, minerals, and vitamins. 
A specific example of an important 
nutritional program of national scope 
is the enrichment of flour and bread, 
as a most economical and equitable 
way of distributing these added nu- 
trients. Stress should be increased 
in nutritional education programs up- 
on the use of enriched flour and bread 
for home and institutional use.” 


by 58.1%. This year only 39.5% of all 
families were doing their buying Satur- 
days, and 43.2% were buying most of 
their groceries on Friday, as against 
31.8% last year. This change was no- 
ticeable in all income groups, although 
the percentage of families doing their 
shopping on Friday reached 43.2% in 
the highest income groups and only 
32.9% in the lowest family group, which 
is spreading its shopping over more of 
the week days. These lowest income 
groups still do about 49.7% on Satur- 
days—this being, however, a decided 
drop from last year, when 62.1% pre- 
ferred to do most of their grocery buy- 
ing on that day. 

One question of especial interest, as 
gas rationing becomes an accepted thing, 
is the distance to grocery stores regu- 
larly patronized by families. There is 
an over-all increase of slightly under 1%, 
since last year, in favor of neighbor- 
hood stores which are under three blocks’ 
distance. This year’s indicate 
that 46% families buy their groceries at 
stores less than 3 blocks away; 29.2% 
at from 3 to 6 blocks; 14.4% will go 12 
or more blocks (a mile or more) and 
10.3% go from 7 to 11 blocks to buy 
It is interesting to note that the 


figures 


them. 
greatest distances are traveled by the 
highest income group families of whom 
23.2% go a mile at least (12 blocks) to 
buy, while only 8.6% of the lowest in- 
come groups go this far. The bulk of 
the lowest income groups, 57.4%, go 
within three blocks as against 32.9% of 
the highest income groups, who patron- 
ize the near-by stores. 
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JOINS BATES GRAIN CO. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harold M. Adams, 
who for the last several months worked 
with Transit Grain & Commission Co., 
Fort Worth, has joined the Bates Grain 
Co., Kansas City, to work with Max 
Bates in merchandising grain. Mr. 
Adams was for 13 years with Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, before 





entering the service in 1940. He was a 
captain when he received a medical dis- 
charge late last year. Mrs. Adams and 
their daughter already have moved to 
Kansas City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS W. E. LONG CO. 

Cuicaco, Inn.—W, Kent Perkins has 
joined The W. E. Long Co., Industrial 
Marketing Division, 155 North Clark St., 
Chicago, where he will work with adver- 
tising accounts for the allied trades of 
the baking industry and other indus- 
trial advertising. Mr. Perkins was for- 
merly assistant advertising manager 
and printing production manager with 
the Ludlow Typograph Co., Chicago, 
where he was active in advertising and 
association publicity. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





REMODELED OREGON MILL 
NOW BACK IN OPERATION 

PENDLETON, OrEGoN.— The former 
Walters’ Flour Mills, Inc., idle for the 
past two years and recently purchased 
and remodeled by Kerr, Gifford & Co., 
Portland, is now running at full ca- 
pacity of 1,400 sacks daily. 

The mill is among the oldest in Ore- 
gon and was first placed in operation 
in 1860. Included in the reéent remod- 
eling were replacement of some ma- 
chinery and an increase in storage ca- 
pacity from 20,000 to 70,000 bus. 

Flour made at the mill at present is 
about 90% government contract flour. 
The remainder, plus all flour milled at 
the company’s Helix, Oregon, mill is for 
southeastern accounts. J. J. Bauer is 
manager of the mills and N. W. Caldwell 
superintends the milling operations at 
both mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Board of direc- 
tors of General Mills, Inc., on June 26, 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1 per 
share on General Mills common stock 
payable August 1, 1944, to stockholders 
of record July 10, 1944. 
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New Hard Wheat Bakery 
Flour Ceilings 


Amendment 3 to RMPR 296, effective 
1, made several changes in the 
hard wheat bakery 
To bring up to date 





June 

ceiling prices of 
flours in Kentucky. 
the list of ceiling prices as specific des- 
tination that was published in THe 
NorrTHWESTERN Mriiter of Dec. 8, 1943, 
which were compiled by the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, the following 
changes should be made at the Kentucky 
points listed below: 


--Price, per cwt, sacked— 





13.5% or Over 
Less 13.5% 
Kentucky Protein Protein 
pi ee eee $3.67 $3.87 
Bowling Green ..... 3.70 3.77 
Catlettsburg ........ 3.70 3.90 
SOMONE a Vie’ ao 5. dpi vias 3.72 3.79 
Elizabethtown ...... 3.67 3.74 
py ss Sa eae 3.70 3.77 
A ee 3.70 3.77 
| eae 3.74 3.81 
Henderson .......... 3.65 3.85 
Hopkinsville ........ 3.62 3.69 
ee eee 3.72 3.92 
Lexington 3.70 3.77 
PS ye eee 3.72 3.92 
Louisville 3.65 3.85 
Madisonville ........ 3.62 3.69 
Maysville ......:.... 3.65 3.85 
MER 54)" ows koa 3.75 3.95 
Morganfield ......... 3.60 3.67 
Mount Sterling ..... 3.74 3.81 
Owensboro.........-. 3.65 3.85 
PORE 6.6/6 Viv ies oes 3.63 3.83 
Paintsville .......... 3.72 3.92 
Sere eee ree 3.70 3.77 
a 3.72 3.92 
Winchester ......... 3.70 3.77 
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MIXED FEEDS UNDER 
NEW PRICING SCALE 


Amendment 7 to MPR 378 Provides His- 
torical Markup May Be Added to 
Cost of Ingredients and Bags 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A pricing form- 
ula for determination by class A and 
B manufacturers of their ceiling prices 
on mixed feeds is provided in amend- 
ment 7 to MPR 878 (Mixed feeds for 
animals and poultry). This formula, 
roughly speaking, is the “cost” of ingre- 
dients and bags plus a “historical mark- 
up” as of March, May, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1942. In the com- 
putation of “cost” of ingredients, it is 
the plan of this regulation that as par- 
ticular items are placed under price 
control, other than the general maximum 
price regulation, the “cost” to be counted 
on such ingredients is not the actual 
price paid, but the maximum price 
the supplier could lawfully charge the 
manufacturer for the same per ton in 
carload lots and delivered at his produc- 
tion plant. 

The initial regulation named the items 
under special price control regulations 
and which could be so counted at “maxi- 
mum price.” As new items were brought 
under special price control provisions, it 
was planned to add them to the list 
by amendment, but this was bothersome 
and in some instances neglected. To 
date, only the following ingredients had 
been listed, which could be counted at 
“maximum price” (although there are 
other items under special price control 
regulations): corn, linseed oil meal, cake 
and pellets, wheat millfeeds, rice milling 
by-products, fish meal or fish scrap, ani- 
mal feedingstuffs, and soybean, cotton- 
seed and peanut oil meals and cakes. 

Under amendment 7 to MPR 878, ef- 
fective June 19, the list is deleted and a 
blanket provision substituted to the ef- 
fect that all ingredients subject to 
price control, except where under the 
general maximum price regulation, may 
be counted at “maximum price” in deter- 
mining the manufacturer’s ceiling on 
mixed feed. 

Following is the complete text of 
amendment 7 to MPR 378: 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Maximum Price Regulation 378 is amend- 
ed in the following respects: 

1. Section 6 (a) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(1) As to any ingredient used for which 
a maximum price is established by any 
regulation issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, other than the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation as amended, he 
shall include the cost of such an ingredi- 
ent at the maximum price thereof to him 
per ton in carload quantities as if pur- 
chased at the time of the calculation as 
prescribed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Said maximum price shall 
be the maximum price at his producing 
plant except that where in his purchase 
a rate point is selected as the destination 
to secure favorable transit rates and bal- 
ances, said maximum price shall be the 
maximum price at said rate point. 

2. Section 7 (a) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(1) As to any ingredient used for which 
a maximum price is established by any 
regulation issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, other than the General 
Maximum Price Regulation as amended, 
he shall include the cost of such an in- 
gredient at the maximum price thereof 
to him for the quantity normally pur- 
chased by him as if purchased at the time 
of the calculation as prescribed by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Said maxi- 
mum price shall be the maximum price at 
his producing plant except that where in 
his purchase a rate point is selected as 
the destination to secure favorable transit 
rates and balances, said maximum price 
shall be the maximum price at said rate 
point. 

This amendment. shall become effective 
June 19, 1944, 
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Why home cooks must 


If Mrs. Newlywed fails to sift, she’ll use too much 
flour and end up with a batch of sashweight style bis- 
cuits. For recipes are based on sifted flour, which con- 
tains about 20% air. 


And that’s exactly why we sift our flour just before 
it goes to the aging plant. Thoroughly aerated, it floats 
into the bins “bulked up” by the air to a volume 20% 
greater than when packed. Here it rests under ideal 
conditions of time and temperature until perfectly 
aged, then is aerated again just before packing. It comes 
to you ready for immediate use—no further aging is 
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“sift before measuring” 


needed. 

Other advantages go along with it. Because our 50,- 
000 cwt. aging plant provides a “cushion,” we can make 
longer runs of each type of flour. This gives us ample 
time to adjust the milling operation very precisely and 
mill each type uniformly to specification. No need to 
tell you, Mr. Baker, that flour uniformity improves 
your production. 

If you want to forget the aging problem, if you want 
flour of dead-certain uniformity, switch to Atkinson— 


IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Peg on Which to Hang Postwar Plans 
By Ellen Huff Semrow 


Home Economist, American Institute of Baking, Chicago 


OOD trends in the postwar world 
) een be modified by our experience 

under rationing. A recent study 
on eating habits showed that the sales 
of breakfast cereals have made a phe- 
nomenal gain. I think some of this sales 
increase is a result of the intensive 
“cereal for breakfast” and “cereal for 
all meals of the day” advertising and 
promotion that is now in full swing. 
Breakfast cereals are plentiful. The 
products are merchandised by experts 
and promoted with skill. 

Would it be possible for the baker 
to capture more of the breakfast mar- 
ket by intensively promoting sweet yeast 
goods, enriched bread or rolls for break- 
fast? I am sure it would. 

Spice consumption is on the upswing, 
indicating a new taste for subtly sea- 
soned foods. A definite shift to the use 
of bakery cakes and other bakery prod- 
ucts was reported. Foods which have 
declined in sales to consumers include 
family flour, baking powder and other 
ingredients that go into home baking. 

The cheese processors, no doubt, are 
concerned about their future market. 
Cheese, carrying a high point value, is 
all. but a stranger on most American 
tables, and cheese processors have good 
reason to be apprehensive about the 
postwar use of their products. There is 
a chance that they might feel sales con- 
sequences similar to that of the coffee 
roasters, for coffee has never come back 
to the prewar volume of sales since ra- 
tioning restrictions were lifted. In only 
a short space of time the American pat- 
tern of using coffee was changed. Peo- 
ple now buy coffee selectively for qual- 
ity and use it economically. 


POWER OF HABIT 

More and more wartime consumers are 
getting into the habit of going to the 
bakery and buying your products. Nev- 
er underestimate the power of habit. 
Those buying habits formed now will 
carry over into our peacetime economy. 
The consumer is now learning that it 
is much simpler to go to the retail baker 
for her bread and cake than it is to 
bake these foods in her own kitchen. 
Some of these consumers will continue to 
patronize your shops after demobilization 
regardless of the quality of your prod- 
ucts simply because it is the easy thing 
to do. 

But the consumer who is patronizing 
your shop simply because of rationing 
restrictions, and there are a great many 
of them, will go back to her kitchen if 
the quality of your products does not 
meet her standards for good cake and 
bread, standards which she has sacri- 
ficed as a wartime expedient only. This 
consumer is the factor that is making 
possible that extra margin of profit you 
are making today. She, therefore, sets 
the level of production which you must 
maintain or attain if you would continue 
to operate so profitably. Being only 
human, this consumer does not wish to 
spend any more time in her kitchen than 
do the rest of your consumers. She 
will only make her kitchen her bakeshop 


when she feels the difference in quality 
between her homemade cake and your 
bakery cake worth the effort. If your 
products will please this consumer, both 
in appearance and flavor, then it surely 
follows that those who are less discrim- 


if we knew what 
up against 


bakers are 
these days, 
compla 


get just 


jin when 


inating will also be pleased. Quality, 
then, is the peg on which to hang your 
postwar plans, 


PRODUCT APPEARANCE 


In your shop the appearance of your 
finished products is a very potent sales 
factor. If all your cakes have the same 
finish despite the kind of frosting you 
use, you are not hitting your peak on 
sales. Individuality in just the way you 
swirl icings will give your cakes that 
“specially made for you” look that: sells 
and sells. A simple swish of the spatula 
can fashion the difference between a 


My 5 
have what i 


we can't 
what we want! 
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product that looks homemade or one that 
looks just like another pea in the pod. 
At home in the consumer’s din- 
ing room your products. meet the 
truly critical test for her family 
will decide whether she will bake at 
home, buy from Baker Weber or from 
Baker Johnson. Here the crust on your 
pies, the texture of the fruit and the 
flavor of your niling will be judged. If 
the man of the house says: “Jane, this 
pie is mighty good. Why should you 
put in an hour or two in the kitchen 
making one? Let’s have pie from the 
bakery at least once a week”—that con- 


aker doesn't always 


want but 


he can always suggest 
something equally 


never knew 
d bakery cakes 


and pies are untl 
| took a war 


job! 
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sumer will continue to buy your pies 
and tell her neighbors about them. 


CONSUMER’S STANDARDS 

We, of the baking industry, have set 
up some standards for describing the 
qualities we would like our different 
products to exhibit. They are our stand- 
ards, not our consumers’ standards. We 
tend sometimes to become quite smug 
about our baking accomplishments, for- 
getting that it is the consumer and her 
family who judge quality. The hardest 
adjustment that a home economist has 
to make in consumer relations work is 
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to divorce herself from her technical 
and scientific background and stand off 
and look at the product she is helping 
promote. She has to see it through the 
eyes of Mary Doe, consumer. Many 
of you have accomplished this feat. 
Many of you have still to develop it. 
If any of you here have not acquired 
this habit, I would suggest in all seri- 
ousness that you try it. Take a walk 
into your sales room every day if you 
can and put yourself into the consumer’s 
shoes. This practice will pay dividends 
for it will make you quality conscious. 
The postwar world is going to be a 


Another thing 


abo 
they 


seesishinfaieanstisntinnsceebersinetiachs 
ap remem ie eae 


aiegenssee 


ut that bakery— 
tre never too busy 


to be courteous! 


man’s world—anyway, the immediate 
postwar world is going to belong to the 
men. Women of my own acquaintance, 
who work in various business fields, in 
the factory, and in the home have a good 
reason for thinking this will be true. 
Millions of men are coming home to 
kick off their G.I. shoes, settle down in 
the easy chair, forget about the filth, 
blood and sweat that is war. And the 
wives, wives-to-be and sweethearts of 
these men are going to do everything in 
their power to help them forget. Fash- 
ion and clothing people have this slant. 
They are forecasting a return to ex- 


STEP NO. 1 IN YOUR 
POST-WAR PLANNING— 


KEEP YOUR QUALITY UP! 





Ww YOUR SHOP overflowing with customers 
these busy wartime days . . . with help and many 
baking ingredients on the short side . . . it’s a real job 
to keep both production and sales operating efficiently 
and smoothly. And you bakers deserve plenty of credit 
for the way you’ve handled this job. 


Unfortunately, there’s neither time nor opportunity 
to explain to customers why service and variety can’t 
always be normal today. But there’s one thing you can 
do—and very likely you’re alréady doing it. Keep your 
quality up! That’s step No. 1 in your post-war planning. 


No matter how much or how little you produce, 
make sure that every item which leaves your shop is so 
good that you’d be proud to have it served at your own 
table. Remember—most women would far rather have 


less and know that it’s good! 


Holding the good-will of your old and new cus- 
tomers never called for more foresight than it does 
today. Your success in maintaining customer good- 
will now will be a big factor in the business you enjoy 


when this war is won. 


Groter-rlamble 


MAKERS OF SWEETEX, PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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ARBA BULLETIN ON 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


“What will your business be like 
tomorrow?” is the title of Bulletin 
No. 122 issued June 12 by the- 
Research and Merchandising De- 
partment of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. This bulletin 
includes excerpts from the address of 
John Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., a member of the panel of four 
members of the National Bakery 
Supply House Association who ap- 
peared on the recent National Re- 
tail Bakers Conference program. A 
copy of the credo and a copy of the 
planning chart presented at that con- 
ference is attached. Retail bakers are 
urged to fill in the chart and send it 
unsigned to ARBA offices, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. Upon 
receipt of a sufficient number the in- 
formation will be tabulated and re- 
leased in a _ subsequent bulletin. 
This bulletin is available to mem- 
bers of ARBA and sustaining mem- 
bers of its Research and Merchan- 
dising Department and contains a 
wealth of constructive information. 





tremely feminine dress. Let’s take the 
same slant, project it and see what 
happens. Food on the table will be pre- 
pared with an eye to making K rations 
and beans for breakfast just memories. 
It will be the era of good substantial 
food and plenty of it. 

What stake has the baker in this pic- 
ture? Who, after all, are the big bread 
consumers, the big pie consumers, the 
big cake consumers? The men of the 
nation. And these boys who are now 
eating 10 to 12 slices of good bread a 
day baked for them in mess and field 
kitchens are coming home to eat your 
bread, your cake and your pie. If the 
quality is there and the price is right, 
there is every reason to forecast that 
bakers will capture and keep a still 
greater volume of business than they 
are handling today. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Note.—This sage advice by 
Mrs. Semrow was given to retail bakers 
as part of her address before the recent 
conference of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CIVILIAN COCOA SUPPLY 
DROPS IN THIRD QUARTER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The supply of 
cocoa and chocolate products for civil- 
ians will be somewhat less during the 
third quarter of the 1944 calendar year 
than was available for the first two 
quarters as a result of greater miiltary 
requirements and lack of shipping space 
from certain areas, the War Food Ad- 
ministration has announced. 





Grinding quotas for cocoa beans have 
been reduced from 80% of the quantity 
ground for the corresponding period in 
the base year of 1941, during the first 
two quarters of this year, to 70% for the 
third quarter. The reduction is effective 
July 1. A further reduction for the 
fourth quarter of this year is expected, 
WEA officials said. 

This action is contained in an amend- 
ment to War Food Order 25, which regu- 
lates the grinding of cocoa beans. 
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The Retail Baker and His Association 
By Charles W. Koch 


President, Associated Retail Bakers of America 


From an Address at the Recent Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in Chicago 


HE Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, conveniently known as 
ARBA, has come a long way since the 
establishment of its research department 
in 1935. We may say that it has come 


of age. ARBA has passed through in- 
fancy and is now in the prime of its 
life, that of true service for the baker 
and allied firm alike. 

In recent months the ARBA has been 


somewhat reorganized. An enlarged plan 
of operation has been outlined which will 
greatly expand services to members. 
ARBA now has a definite plan of op- 
eration, a plan of active service that will 
continue to supply information on all 
government activity appertaining to the 
baking industry as well as information 
relative to our own part in this great 
industry. ARBA will furnish produc- 
tion information, new recipes and will be 
the clearing house and testing laboratory 
for much new equipment. This natural- 
ly costs money so a budget for the 
year’s operation was drawn up. Then 





LEADERSHIP .. 


Achieved Through PEE 


The position of leadership throughout 
the industry which has been won by the 
American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divider was achieved 
only through actual performance rec- 
ords. In hundreds of bakeries through- 
out the world, the ‘‘Ideal’’ is providing 
the most accurate scaling that modern 
precision production can produce. 

The *‘Ideal’’ leads in appearance, too, 
attractively, fully enclosed in gleaming 
white panels — yet every part is readily 


Gimzrican Baken 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD, ST. LOUIS 10, MO, 


ICAN ‘‘IDEAL’’ 


accessible for cleaning or adjustment. It 
offers exceptional convenience to the 
Operator, occupies a minimum of space 
in your plant. 





The high standards of quality and ac- 
curacy of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divider 
mean a better product and a saving in 
costs for any bakery. Write for details 
and prices of the machine that exactly 
fits your production needs. 
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a finance committee was appointed to get 
the money. This committee has had four 
meetings since its inception. At one of 
its meetings a committee of allied men 
was appointed to act as our allied ad- 
visory committee. 

A postwar planning committee was 
appointed to give thought to the needs 
of the retail baker in the period imme- 
diately ahead as well as for the future. 
This committee has had three meetings, 
one of which was with representatives 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association. Another meeting was 
held at which Dr. Bing, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, was pres- 
ent. At this meeting we became better 
acquainted with Dr. Bing and he with 
us. We now know that the retailer will 
not be forgotten by the AIB in its plans. 

Frank Jungewaelter’s research and 
merchandising department will take on 
added duties and will probably call for 
an enlarged staff. 

Never before have I seen the baking 
industry, both active bakers and our 
allied friends, so united, so determined 
to make this industry a better industry. 
All leaders are thinking and working 
in unison toward that end, and let me 
say that when co-operation such as this 
exists only one result can be forthcom- 
ing. The ARBA and the various kin- 
dred industries allied with us are plan- 
ning for the retail baker because we all 
sense a great surge forward in our 
industry when materials and equipment 
are again available. Nothing can hold 
us back. We are going places. 

I envision the retail baker of a year 
hence as a different fellow. He will 
be strong, aggressive and alert. He will 
spend less time in his shop, more time at 
his desk and will take active part in 
civic affairs. He will become part of 
his community and will consider this as 
important as the hours spent at - the 
bench. Yes, the retail baker occupies 
an enviable position in the industry. He 
has every advantage over the whole- 
saler, house-to-house and chain store. 
No other branch of the industry can 
supply baked food to the consumer as 
fresh, with as good a taste or in larger 
variety than the retailer. 
branch of the industry knows his neigh- 
bors or attends church with them or 
serves on the parent-teacher association 
with them. He will belong to his local 
and state bakers’ association and will 
support the ARBA which in turn will 
maintain him. 

My prediction is that the postwar re- 
tail bakery will be larger and will make 
products of a quality unknown today. 
But to attain this goal we must keep 
an eye on our quality today. We must 
not be too busy to realize that today 
more than ever before we are building 
our reputation for the future. More 
people are eating commercial baked 
foods today than at any time past and 
if we create a favorable impression to- 
day our task will be easier tomorrow. 
The retail baker’s postwar plan is to 
make top quality products today. 

We have all heard of the government’s 
enrichment program. Many retail bak- 
ers seem to think that this is only for 
the wholesale bread baker. Few bakers 
grasp the importance of that program. 
Few bakers realize what a golden egg 
Uncle Sam laid in our lap. As time 
goes on we will benefit more from this 
enrichment program because the govern- 
ment is constantly telling the consumer 


No other, 
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Breap flavor starts with the wheat. 

Standard Milling Company’s facilities are unexcelled for 

GENERAL OFFICES locating, selecting, storing, and milling choice wheat. Rely 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. on “Standard’’ for flours that give bread the real wheat 
CHICAGO flavor it must have to meet the competition of other foods. 


STANDARD coneun: 


Se ee FLOURS 


MILLED FROM FINEST TESTED WHEAT 
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that today white bread is really one of 
the most healthful foods she can eat. 
That is being taught in the schools and 
women’s magazines stress that point, too. 
If we bakers will co-operate with the 
government on this we probably will 
continue to have Uncle Sam’s blessing, 
but if we are stubborn some other ve- 
hicle may be selected for carrying vita- 
mins to the consumer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Sonny Boy.—Tell me, Daddy, why did 
you marry Mommie? 
Daddy.—So you’re wondering, too! 
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Sugar- Vitamin Relationship 
Subject of Research Grant 


The relationship of sugar and vitamins 
will be one of the subjects of reasearch 
undertaken by Dr. Ancel B. Keys, at 
the laboratory of physiological hygiene 
of the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, under a grant of $36,000 from 
the recently formed Sugar Research 
Foundation. 

The questions which the research 
work hopes to answer. more fully are: 


How much thiamine and other vi- 
tamins do humans need? Does the 
amount of sugar eaten influence require- 
ments for these vitamins? Will a high 
sugar diet encourage or discourage vi- 
tamin formation in the intestinal tract? 
How will human fitness, work capacity, 
fatigue resistance and general health be 
maintained on high sugar diets with all 
other dietary essentials provided? How 
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This improved color and better flavor 

that WYTASE always gives to bread is an 
important sales asset in your market today. When 
your salesmen know your WYTASE bread 
has the best color and flavor, they do a 


better job of selling. 


A. 


One west coast baker using WY TASE* 
said recently: “Our salesmen remark 
on how much better color and flavor 


our bread has.” 





"Original Report on File. 
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will the various carbohydrates compare 
with one another in the tests mentioned? 

Dr. Keys has done considerable work 
for the army on the value of food ra- 
tions issued to soldiers on the fighting 
fronts. Conscientious objectors recruited 
from camps all over the country have 
volunteered their services as “human 
guinea pigs” for the experiments, living 
under conditions simulating all parts 
of the world. 

Dr. Keys points out that although re- 
search on sugar carbohydrate metab- 
olism has been going on for many years, 
“little of this has been applied to human 
subjects under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions. Moreover, the growth of knowl- 
edge about the vitamins has opened up 
new vistas so that the time is particular- 
ly ripe for applying approved methods to 
discover the details of human carbohy- 
drate metabolism and the vitamin re- 
quirements for the combustion of sugar.” 

The grant for Dr. Keys’ work was one 
of five totaling $104,100 announced re- 
cently by the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion. Previously a $125,000 fund was 
awarded to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for fundamental research 
and development of industrial uses of 
sugar. 

Other grants include $21,500 to Dr. 
Julian D. Boyd, of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, for a study of the rela- 
tion of sugar to dental caries in chil- 
dren, and $25,000 to Dr. F. J. Stare, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
for a co-ordinated study on animals. 
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PIE BAKERS’ GROUP TO 
MEET IN CHICAGO, OCT. 17 


The National Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers will hold a conference 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 
17-18, at the same time as the American 
Bakers Association convention. The pie 
bakers did not meet last year, and 
changed conditions warrant the confer- 
ence. W. L. Hand, of Pell Lake, Wis., 
secretary of the association, will be glad 
to make hotel reservations for those 
planning to attend. 
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THELMA DALLAS SECRETARY 
OF ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 

Cuicago, Itt.—Miss Thelma E. Dallas, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, has been appointed 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, according to an announcement 
by President Al Steffensen, Park Ridge, 
Ill. This action was taken by the board 
of directors at a meeting on June 14, 
and Miss Dallas will fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Miss Ann 
M. “Pat” Patterson several weeks ago. 

Miss Dallas is a graduate of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, and, in addi- 
tion to public school teaching, she has 
served in secretarial capacities for or- 
ganizations in several fields which re- 
quired direct contact with the public. 
Miss Dallas assumed her new duties on 
June 19 and will have the benefit of 
Miss Patterson’s guidance for two weeks. 

Miss Patterson will engage in her new 
work in the baking industry on July 1, 
which she will operate from her home 
at 5058 North Wolcott Ave., Chicago. 
The directors of the association accepted 
Miss Patterson’s resignation with much 
regret, as she has done a splendid job 
since Wilmoth Mack moved to Wash- 
ington. 
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First sale made easier with 
CHASE LILIPACK BAGS 


This year same as every year— 
America is producing almost 1,700,- 
000 new housewives — new brides 
who never before had to buy a sack 
of flour. 


You can’t blame these enthusiastic 
young ladies for wanting to buy the 
best. Sales are easier when flour and 
cereals are packed in Chase Lilipack 
paper bags. The clean, white surfaces, 
perfectly printed, are an index to the 
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painstaking care with which the con- 
tents have been prepared. 


Don’t make the mistake of ignoring 
this important new market — help 
your retailers by packing your prod- 
ucts in Chase Lilipack paper bags. 
Call your nearest Chase representa- 
tive today — there is one handy for 
you no matter where you are. See 
the list of offices below, and write for 
full details. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


FOR BETTER 
BAGS 


SOSET £8 CREST £44 DECILES 





JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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HIS committee has been engaged in 

a study of the problem of unem- 
ployment during and following the trans- 
ition from war to peace. In addition to 
hearing many witnesses, the work of a 
number of research agencies and econ- 
omists has been carefully considered. 

The problem of employment is such 
an integral part of the entire business 
structure that it cannot be separated, 
in the committee’s thinking, from the 
other factors that cause a healthy econ- 
omy. The American private economy 
is going to have to provide for jobs 
and the committee feels that everything 
which can help to do this is just as 
important to labor as it is to business. 

SIZE OF PROBLEM 

A discussion of the magnitude of the 
problem of re-employment is important 
to show the vital necessity of establish- 
ing wise policies to deal with it. Esti- 
mates of its magnitude necessarily are 
based upon certain assumptions that 
may be inaccurate to the extent that 
the final figure may fluctuate by as 
much as 2,000,000. 

Estimates as to the total number of 
people employed and available for em- 
ployment today, including the armed 
forces, vary from 61,500,000 to 63,000,- 
000. There is no real difference in 
these figures, as they reflect seasonal 
changes, so that the larger figure may 
be taken as the total number of people 
ready, willing and able to work. 

Estimates of the number that likely 
will withdraw from the labor force, in- 
cluding those who will return to school 
or college, those who will retire because 
of old age or because, like many women, 
they would not have been in the labor 
force but for the war, range from 4,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000. The higher figure 
is more likely to be correct. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that addi- 
tions to the labor force are normally 
around 750,000 a year. 

CERTAIN ASSUMPTIONS 

In order to fix a terminal point for 
calculating the labor force, certain as- 
sumptions as to time must be made. 
Those assumptions may or may not be 
correct and a difference of one year in 
them would make a difference of 750,000 
people. 

If it be assumed that the war in 
Europe will end this year; that the war 
in Asia will continue for a year there- 
after, and that a year and a half will 
be consumed in demobilizing the armed 
forces to their postwar, strength—esti- 
mated at from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000— 
there will be. between 57,000,000 and 
58,000,000 people in the postwar civilian 
labor market. 

The highest employment this country 
ever reached prior to 1941 was approxi- 
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mately 46,000,000 people. This figure in- 
cludes everyone gainfully employed. It 
was reached only three times—in 1929, 
1937 and 1940. 

It should be borne in mind that full 
employment does not and cannot mean 
that everyone willing and able to work 
is gainfully employed at all times. A 
certain percentage of the entire labor 
force is: always out of work due to 
illness, the shifting of jobs and seasonal 


The postwar employment problem is the major factor 
to be considered in estimating economic conditions after 
the war and perhaps even before all hostilities have ended. 
Another unemployment problem can only mean another 
economic depression. For that reason the following ex- 
cerpts from the recent report of the Senate committee, 
headed by Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, which 


is studying the problem, will be of interest. 
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— committee has been engaged in 
a study of the problem of unem- 
ployment during and following the trans- 
ition from war to peace. In addition to 
hearing many witnesses, the work of a 
number of research agencies and econ- 
omists has been carefully considered. 
The problem of employment is such 
an integral part of the entire business 
structure that it cannot be separated, 
in the committee’s thinking, from the 
other factors that cause a healthy econ- 
omy. The American private economy 
is going to have to provide for jobs 
and the committee feels that everything 
which can help to do this is just as 
important to labor as it is to business. 


SIZE OF PROBLEM 


A discussion of the magnitude of the 
problem of re-employment is important 
to show the vital necessity of establish- 
ing wise policies to deal with it. Esti- 
mates of its magnitude necessarily are 
based upon certain assumptions that 
may be inaccurate to the extent that 
the final figure may fluctuate by as 
much as 2,000,000. 

Estimates as to the total number of 
people employed and available for em- 
ployment today, including the armed 
forces, vary from 61,500,000 to 63,000,- 
000. There is no real difference in 
these figures, as they reflect seasonal 
changes, so that the larger figure may 
be taken as the total number of people 
ready, willing and able to work. 

Estimates of the number that likely 
will withdraw from the labor force, in- 
cluding those who will return to school 
or college, those who will retire because 
of old age or because, like many women, 
they would not have been in the labor 
force but for the war, range from 4,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000. The higher figure 
is more likely to be correct. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that addi- 
tions to the labor force are normally 
around 750,000 a year. 
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CERTAIN ASSUMPTIONS 

In order to fix a terminal point for 
calculating the labor force, certain as- 
sumptions as to time must be made. 
Those assumptions may or may not be 
correct and a difference of one year in 
them would make a difference of 750,000 
people. 

If it be assumed that the war in 
Europe will end this year; that the war 
in Asia will continue for a year there- 
after, and that a year and a half will 
be consumed in demobilizing the armed 
forces to their postwar. strength—esti- 
mated at from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000— 
there will be. between 57,000,000 and 
58,000,000 people in the postwar civilian 
labor market. 

The highest employment this country 
ever reached prior to 1941 was approxi- 
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The Postwar Employment Problem 


slack in some industries. The amount 
of this normal so-called frictional un- 
employment is variously estimated at 
from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 people. In 
1929 there were no official figures on 
unemployment, but estimates of the av- 
erage number unemployed in that year 
range from 1,800,000 to 3,500,000. To- 
day, with a manpower shortage, approx- 
imately 1,000,000 are unemployed, and 
this seems to be the irreducible minimum. 


‘ik oF 1T—fat for still another vital war need! Fat is truly one 
of the most versatile and important things in modern warfare. Fat supplies 
high-energy food value for the armed forces and Lend-Lease—and fat is a 
primary requisite for ammunition and many other sinews of battle. Our 
country will need fat in increasing quantities as we press forward to victory. 
As a leading producer of fats and oils, we urge you to do your part— 
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BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 


production 
Saves time and labor 


Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 
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After making allowance for this fric- 
tional unemployment, in order to attain 
full employment in the post-transitional 
period, jobs must be found for some- 
where between 54,000,000 and 56,000,000 
people. 

Estimates as to the size of the working 
force during any stage of the transition 
period are not difficult. That figure 


will depend on factors that hardly can 
be foreseen and to a large extent will 
depend on the intelligence with which 
the reductions in war production are 
planned and put into effect. 

Today approximately 50,000,000 peo- 
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ple are employed, outside the armed 
forces. Overtime work is estimated to 
be equivalent to the work of an addi- 
tional 5,000,000 people. 

It would take approximately the esti- 
mated postwar labor force, without over- 
time, to maintain present production 
schedules. 

This does not mean that the present 
manufacturing production must be main- 
tained, but it will be necessary to main- 
tain a total national production greatly 
above any ever attained in peacetime. 
The service and construction industries 
and the professions have given up more 


than 5,000,000 people, either to the armed 
services or to the production industries, 
and it may be assumed that these people 
will not have to be cared for in the pro- 
duction industries. Neither will the man- 
ufacturing industries have to take up 
all of the remainder of the additional 
labor force. 

In addition to those they have lost 
due to war dislocations, the service in- 
dustries will be called upon to expand 
proportionately to meet normal peace- 
time needs with expanded production. 

The present unprecedented agricul- 
tural production has been achieved with 












However, don’t try to save fat by lowering the quality of your goods—it is 
of the utmost importance that our food-supplies on the home front be of 
the best. But, there are many simple ways to save fat by avoiding waste. 
We have compiled a booklet ‘S101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” 
—in the bakeshop and kitchen. Write to WEsson O1L & SNowpRIFT SALES 
Co., 21 West St., New York 6, N. Y., for your free copy. 
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FIELD OVENS 
“On Guadalcanal we used impro- 
vised field ovens such as the dome 
oven and the barrel oven,” Sgt. Al- 
fred L. Norman, baking instructor at . 
Fort Benning, Ga., told members of 
the Food Service Division staff at the 
Camp Lee, Va., Quartermaster School 
recently. Sgt. Norman added “one 
of the lessons of army baking in 
actual combat is that soldiers must 
learn to utilize all materials on hand. 
An oil drum, doors or other parts 
of wrecked vehicles, or any other 
pieces of metal can be utilized to 
make field bakeries to keep fresh 
bread on hand for men who really 
need it.” Serving on Guadalcanal in 
November and December of 1942, Sgt. 
Norman saw combat with one of the 
first Infantry detachments to hit the 
island. Ofter he helped to operate 

the field bakeries under fire. 
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fewer agricultural workers than were 
employed in 1940 (the Department of 
Agriculture estimates 332,000 less). Due 
to technological developments, agricul- 
tural production per worker averaged 
25% greater in the years 1940-43 than 
in 1935-39, and 67% greater than in 
1910-14. There appears little likelihood 
of a need for an increase in the number 
of agricultural workers in the imme- 
diate postwar period. There is much 
difference of opinion as to whether this 
will be true in the longer range future. 
EFFECTS OF CUTBACKS 

If the assumption that the war will 
end in two stages, with a year’s interval . 
between the defeat of Germany and the 
defeat of Japan is correct, the problem of 
demobilization will be simplified. 

Approximately 2,500,000 men will be 
released from the ground forces during 
that year, at the rate of from 200,000 
to 250,000 per month. Munitions pro- 
duction will be cut from 30% to 50%. 
As a result of these cutbacks in war 
production, a large number of workers 
will leave the munitions industries. Es- 
timates of the number range from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000. These people may 
be thrown onto the labor market more 
precipitously than the returning soldiers. 

Some of those now in the labor market 
will return to schoo] and some of them 
will withdraw permanently from the 
labor market. The pent-up demands for 
civilian goods should absorb those that 
are left. 
eration to the fact that some time will 


This statement gives consid- 


be required in many industries to re- 
sume civilian production, but the release 
of the returning soldiers and war work- 
ers will ve more or less gradual and the 
industries which have no_ conversion 
problems should be able to absorb the 
first of them. 

From April, 1940, to November, 1943, 
manufacturing employment in 335 coun- 
ties in the United States increased 7,- 
019,000, or 89%. In the remaining 2,765 
counties in the United States, it de- 
creased 1,118,000, or 41%. Included in 
those war-boom areas are approximately 
1,700,000 workers. in shipyards and 1,300,- 
000 workers in the aircraft industry. 

The first six months following final 
victory will see the greatest accession to 
the civilian labor market. Beyond doubt 
this will be the most critical portion of 
the transition period. 

The armed forces will be demobilized 
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at a rate of from 500,000 to 600,000 per 
month. All war production will cease. 
Most of the workers in the munitions in- 
dustries will be released during that 
period. 

The airplane plants and shipyards 
will operate little, if at all. The auto- 
mobile plants will be in process of con- 
version. The forces that created the 
war-boom areas will terminate. The 
available jobs in those areas will not 
provide for the workers in them. This 
inevitably will leave large “pools” of 
unemployed in war-boom areas, regard- 
less of the over-all national employment 
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situation. 

On the other side of the picture, it 
is likely that most of the retirements 
from the labor market will come during 
this period and that a large number 
of the returning soldiers will go back to 
school. 

During the succeeding year the acces- 
sions to the total labor force will come 
largely from discharged soldiers. Of 
necessity this discharge must be gradual, 
due to transportation limitations. By 
the beginning of that year the factory 
conversion job should largely be ac- 
complished. 


This country never has had and never 
will have real prosperity without full 
employment. A man vainly seeking a 
job is not a potential customer for the 
products of American farms and fac- 
tories. Multiply that man many times 
and the combined loss of purchasing 
power starts a downward spiral of 
production, which in turn causes more 
unemployment and more loss of poten- 
tial purchasing power. Government war 
expenditures of nearly $100,000,000,000 
a year clearly demonstrate what mass 
purchasing power can do for American 


business. When that expenditure is 
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* In training camps and overseas, G. I. Joe has demonstrated that he eats less of food 


which lacks appetite appeal, no matter how nourishing it may be. 
That goes for all of us on the home front, too. Food must look good and taste good 
to be eaten, regardless of its high nutritive value. 
There is an ingredient that provides BOTH high food value and appetite appeal in 
bakery products. That ingredient is nonfat dry milk solids. Six per cent or more in 


white bread, for example, increases the nutritive value, improves the appearance and 


adds to the flavor. 
High-ranking military officials are now paying more attention to flavor of foods to 
insure adequate consumption of the needed nutriments they contain. 
Give your bakery products the “taste priority” and nutritive value that enly milk 


supplies, whenever nonfat dry milk solids of good baking quality is available. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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stopped, civilian expenditures must take 

the place of a very large part of it if 

this country is to be prosperous. 
Normal technological developments will 


‘mean greater productivity per man-hour 


than was attained in 1940. Add to this 
the 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 more workers 
than were employed in 1940. The an- 
swer to the full employment problem 
can be only cne thing—a much greater 
gross national production than this coun- 
try has ever produced in peacetime. 

Such a production cannot be attained 
or maintained without purchasing power 
sufficient to absorb it. 

One school of thought approaches the 
problem with the proposition that if 
business is profitable, the jobs, and con- 
sequently the purchasing power, will be 
provided. Another school of thought ap- 
proaches it from the viewpoint that if 
there is full employment at adequate 
wages business is bound to be profitable. 
The two approaches are merely different 
ways of stating the same thing and ac- 
cent the interdependence of full pro- 
duction and full employment. The mass 
purchasing power necessary to maintain 
a healthy mass production must come 
from the American people in purchases 
of ‘consumer and capital goods. If it 
does not come from them, mass produc- 
tion cannot be maintained except through 
subsidized exports and governmentally 
supported public works programs. 
Either of the latter tends to impose a 
heavier tax burden which in turn takes 
away incentive to production and pro- 
vides a far less healthy economy than is 
provided by mass purchasing power re- 
sulting from full employment by private 
enterprise. The whole problem of full 
production and full employment is and 
must be a circle. It has no beginning 
and no ending. If either declines, the 
circle merely contracts. 

Employment of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
more people than have ever before been 
employed in America and _ absorption 
thereafter of approximately 750,000 peo- 
ple annually into the labor force must be 
America’s goal. It presents a challenge 
almost as grave as the challenge of the 
war, 

GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 

The severity of the transition period 
and the ability of industry following that 
period to absorb 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
more workers than it has ever absorbed 
before will depend very largely on govern- 
mental policy, and this committee is pri- 
marily concerned with the shaping of 
that policy. 

The committee feels that the following 
demand the attention of Congress if an 
intolerable unemployment situation is 
to be avoided: 

(1) Office of Demobilization. A direct- 
ing, co-ordinating agency should be set 
up at once to direct and co-ordinate the 
activities of all government agencies 
dealing with the demobilization problem. 
The problems are so important that 
such an agency must be set up to co- 
ordinate and give direction to the mak- 
ing of plans for their handling. 

(2) Termination of War Contracts. 
Large scale unemployment can and 
probably will result from any failure to 
accord war contractors whose contracts 
are terminated a fair and speedy settle- 
ment and prompt payment and promptly 
to clear their plants of machinery and 
government inventories. 

(3) Surplus War Property. The prop- 
erty and the plants in the hands of 
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the government, if not marketed wisely, 
will constitute a threat to markets that 
can seriously hinder both production and 
employment. 

(4) Unemployment Compensation. This 
committee has just concluded extensive 
hearings on this subject and has heard 
many witnesses from business, labor and 
agriculture and representatives of the 
Social Security Board and State Unem- 
ployment Compensation agencies. In a 
short time its study of that testimony 
will be complete and a full report on 
the problem will be ready. 

(5) Construction Projects. All neces- 
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sary steps must be taken to make cer- 
tain that materials needed for private 
construction are available immediately 
upon the cessation of hostilities. Unless 
there can be proper conversion of plants 
between the defeat of Germany and the 
defeat of Japan for the manufacture of 
materials necessary to the start of a pri- 
vate housing and industrial construction 
program, the cushion that such a pro- 
gram would provide during the most 
difficult transition period can well be lost. 

Careful consideration should also be 
given to the preparation of a portfolio 
of useful public works that can be 


started quickly and terminated quickly, 
to be held as a reserve, and to be utilized 
only when necessary. 

(6) Residence Construction, Any ac- 
tion that will stimulate residential con- 
struction will, at the same time, stimu- 
late employment. This committee is 
studying the whole housing situation. 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


(7) Migration of Workers. Because of 
the concentration of workers in the 335 
war-boom counties in the United States, 
these areas can present a most serious 
problem. Certainly, as production cut- 


CANDED! 


Snares fishermen know skill, close attention and 
good coordination between eye and mind are 


needed to land the big ones. 


Landing the approval of American consumers for 
dextrose sugar takes teamwork, too. Producer, pro- 
cessor and distributor are all working together to 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 


energy. 





make the public appreciate the value of dextrose, 
food-energy sugar, as the chief source of human 


Better breads, baked with dextrose sugar, are 
the choice of people who consistently see and hear 
about dextrose in magazines and on the air. 
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backs are made, they should be made in 
those areas, rather than in “loose” labor 
areas, unless there are compelling rea- 
sons for doing otherwise, but even if 
such a program is carried out, the 
problem of employment in those areas 
probably will be the most serious that 
the country faces. It would not be eco- 
nomically sound to institute public works 
programs in those areas which do not 
have a reasonable prospect of providing 
private employment for all the workers 
in the area after the reconversion pe- 
riod. In other words, a freezing of an 
excess labor situation would help no 
one. Careful consideration should be 
given to some form of assistance to 
enable those workers to move themselves 
into areas that offer a better oppor- 
tunity for employment and to secure 
jobs in those areas. This assistance 
might be given by loans or grants 
through the Employment Service. This 
is a part of the liquidation of war and 
must be a national responsibility. The 
question of vocational training should be 
studied, to determine what is adequate 
and necessary. 

(8) Price Controls and Rationing. A 
complete study of the supply situation 
should be made to determine what price 
and rationing controls must be continued 
to assure a proper distribution of scarce 
materials and to prevent inflation and 
how long it is absolutely necessary to 
continue them. 

(9) The Postwar Budget. The Con- 
gress should carefully study the probable 
postwar budget, for the purpose of elim- 
inating all unnecessary expenditures, and 
to have a yardstick beside which to lay 
all proposed expenditures and taxes so 
that an over-all picture can be obtained. 
Because of interest charges on the na- 
tional debt and the maintenance of a 
postwar military establishment larger 
than we have ever known before in 
peacetime, the annual budget certainly 
will be hugely greater than that of any 
previous peacetime year. Such a budget 
undoubtedly will present an obstacle to 
both investment and employment, but if 
the production level is high enough to 
give full employment, it should be easier 
to carry than any peacetime budget for 
a number of years past. 

(10) Refinancing Treasury Obligations, 
At the conclusion of hostilities, a. large 
percentage of the smaller war bonds, 
which represent a huge amount in pent- 
up savings, are going to be offered the 
treasury for redemption. The liability 
to corporations for the 10% postwar 
credit will have to be satisfied. The re- 
financing problems of the treasury dur- 
ing that period will be immense. The 
financing will not be done in the atmos- 
phere of patriotism in which war bonds 
are being sold today. Too careful con- 
sideration cannot be given to this prob- 
lem. 

POSTWAR TAXATION 

(11) Postwar Taxation. An imme- 
diate study should be made of the prob- 
lems of postwar taxation with a view to 
revising the tax structure so as to pro- 
mote expanding production and con- 
sumption. How much can we tax away 
the purchasing power of the low income 
groups, who spend everything they make 
for consumer goods? What revisions in 
corporate taxes and surtaxes and in 
taxes on capital gains must be made to 
make ownership and equity investment 
more attractive? What impetus can be 
given through the tax laws to a greater 
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production and use of producer’s goods? 
There is no difference among students 
of economics on the proposition that 
there must be enough new investment to 
provide an outlet for savings. If there 
is sufficient private expansion to provide 
new investment outlets equal to savings, 
any argument for an extraordinary pub- 
lic works program loses its force. If 
an adequate outlet for savings is not 
provided by private investment, the ad- 
vocates of large public works on a per- 
manent basis are likely to prevail. 

A tax program probably will have to 
be written without knowledge of what 
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the national income will be, but if it 
sufficiently stimulates investment and 
purchasing power, rates can be drastical- 
ly lower than today’s levels and still 
produce sufficient income to pay the 
running expenses of the government and 
provide a sinking fund for retirement 
of the national debt. The Congress must 
find the proper balance to provide the 
necessary revenues and still stimulate 
expanded production and consumption. 
(12) Equity Investment. Revised tax- 
ation is not the only means of stimulat- 
ing equity investment. It is strongly 
contended, from many sources, that the 


and Exchange Act makes 
equity financing of small businesses 
practically impossible. That act should 
be examined with a view to retaining its 
salutary provisions and eliminating those 
that make the floating of new small se- 
curity issues so troublesome and expen- 
sive. 

(13) Foreign Trade. Means of ex- 
panding that trade should be explored 
and given the most careful consideration. 

(14) Monopolies and Trade Barriers. 
Careful consideration should be given to 
means of effectively preventing any mo- 
nopolistic practice that has the effect 
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of retarding production or artificially 
increasing costs or prices. Such prac- 
tices, whether they be attributable to 
business, labor or government, undoubt- 
edly tend to strangle a free economy. 
The states should be urged to examine 
carefully such practices that are beyond 
the reach of the federal government. 

A careful study should be made of 
the legislative distortions of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Subterfuges through which the 
states have imposed burdens on inter- 
state commerce should be prohibited, and 
as a corollary the federal government 
should not assert power under that 
clause which does not properly belong 
to it. 

The whole problem of monopoly legis- 
lation should be carefully studied and 
clarified to the end that monopolies can 
be adequately punished but to the end 
also that business may know clearly just 
what is and is not prohibited and may 
not be harassed by unjustified monopoly 
prosecutions. 

A study should also be made of the 
scope and effect of taxation of the same 
movable property by more than one 
state and the desirability of preventing 
it, to aid the free flow of commerce. 

(15) Delegation of Congressional Pow- 
er. The vast number of “directives” and 
regulations of a vast number of govern- 
ment bureaus contribute much to up- 
setting the economic environment and the 
equilibrium of business. There are cer- 
tain administrative powers that the Con- 
gress, of necessity, must delegate, but 
it should re-examine its delegation of 
powers, with a view to reclaiming, after 
the war, all delegations that can pos- 
sibly be considered legislative. 

(16) Overlapping Functions of Gov- 
ernment. A careful study should be 
made of all the governinental bureaus 
and departments with a view to the 
elimination of those which do not per- 
form a real and vital function and of 
the overlapping functions of others. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIRTEEN GET 13-YEAR 
SERVICE PINS AT HELMS 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, celebrated its thirteenth 
anniversary with the award of service 
pins to those who had been in the em- 
ploy of the firm since its Younding. Ex- 
actly 13 employees were in the list of 
those who had been with the firm since 
is establishment. 

Thirty-two employees were on the first 
payroll. Today there are 865 on the 
payroll and 210 on leave of absence 
with the armed forces. 

Ten-year pins were awarded to 110 
Helmsmen and more than 200 received 
five-year pins. 

The original 18 to receive the sap- 
phire-studded medals from President 
Paul Helms were: Frank H. Cowsgill, 
secretary-treasurer; Lester S. Timmons, 
plant manager; Vernon L. Kissig, sales 
promotion manager; Mary L. Ellis, bak- 
er; Munson J. Palmer, transportation 
superintendent; Earl E. King, shipping 
superintendent; Robert Kramer, receiv- 
ing clerk; Harold Payne, cake superin- 
tendent; Robert Queen, cake decorator; 
John Timmerman, bread superintendent; 
Howard Drake, salesman; Henry Tim- 
merman, assistant bread superintendent, 
and Clarence C. Taylor, assistant sales 
manager. 
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a There Will Always Be Bread 
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POLICY STATEMENT ISSUED 





RE-EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


OLICIES and principles governing 
the administration of the re-em- 
ployment provisions of the Selective 
Service Act have recently been outlined 
by the national headquarters of the Se- 
lective Service in Local Board Memo- 
randum 109-A. 
The Director of Selective Service dis- 
charges his responsibilities for rein- 
statement of veterans in old jobs through 





a Veterans’ Personnel Division at Na- 
tional Headquarters with state directors 
given authority to set up necessary ma- 
chinery within the states to carry out 
the program. 

The functions of the Veterans’ Person- 
nel Division are confined to assistance 
to veterans in obtaining re-employment 
in their former positions. The respon- 
sibility for assistance in obtaining new 








positions is being exercised by the direc-' 


tor of Selective Service through the 
United States Employment Service of 
the War Manpower Commission. 
Veterans entitled to such aid include 
all persons, male or female, who subse- 
quent to May 1, 1940, entered upon ac- 
tive service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard whether by in- 
duction, commission or otherwise, who 
have satisfactorily completed any period 
of active duty or of training and service 
under the Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940. Personnel of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine are included. Con- 
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scientious objectors have no re-employ- 
ment rights under the law. 


REINSTATEMENT CONDITIONS 

A veteran is entitled by law to rein- 
statement in his former position or to a 
position of like seniority, status and pay: 

(1) If such a position was in the em- 
ploy of a private employer, the United 
States government, its territories or pos- 
sessions, or the District of Columbia; 

(2) If such position was not a tem- 
porary position; 

(3) If he left such position subse- 
quent to May 1, 1940, in order to enter 
upon active military or naval service 
in the land or naval forces of the Unit- 
ed States; 

(4) If he satisfactorily completed his 
period of training and service and re- 
ceived a certificate to that effect; 

(5) If he is still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position; 

(6) If he makes application for re- 
employment within 40 days after he is 
relieved from service; 

(7) If such position is in the employ 
of a private employer, the employer’s 
circumstances have not so changed as 
to make it impossible or unreasonable 
to reinstate the veteran to such posi- 
tion or to a position of like seniority, 
status and pay; 

(8) If such position was in the em- 
ploy of any state or political subdivision 
thereof, it is “the sense of Cofigress that 
such person should be restored to such 
position or to a position of like seniority, 
status and pay.” 


RIGHTS AFTER RE-EMPLOYMENT 

A veteran who is restored to a posi- 
tion in the employ of the federal gov- 
ernment or a private employer, as pro- 
vided in paragraph 1 above, is entitled 
by law to the foitowing additional bene- 
fits: 

He shall be considered as having been 
on furlough or leave of absence during 
his period of service; 

He shall be entitled to participate in 
insurance or other benefits offered by 
the employer pursuant to established 
rules and practices relating to employees 
on furlough or leave of absence in effect 
with the employer at the time such per- 
son entered military or naval service. 

Seniority rights accumulate during the 
veteran’s period of active service in the 
armed forces in the same manner as they 
would have accumulated had he remained 
continuously at work in his civilian occu- 
pation. 

A veteran is entitled to reinstatement 
in his former position or one of like 
seniority, status and pay, even though 
such reinstatement necessitates the dis- 
charge of a nonveteran with greater 
seniority. 

A veteran is entitled to his former 
position or “one of like seniority, status 
and pay, and may refuse another, even 
though the pay is greater and offers 
other advantages. 

The act requires the veteran to make 
application for re-employment “within 
40 days after he is relieved from” train- 
ing and service. This is mandatory and 
compliance is essential if the veteran is 
to enforce his re-employment rights over 
the objection of the employer. 

In the case of jobs created by war 
expansion, the “permanent” or “tempo- 
rary” character of the job likewise de- 
pends upon the facts and circumstances 
in each individual case. 

A veteran entitled to re-employment 
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Our invariable rule of milling 


procedure is never broken. 
Our experienced buyers se- 
lect the wheat under watchful 
eyes of the laboratory. Our 
millers make the flour, with 
the chemist again looking 
carefully on. Our flour is 
checked and baked, and then 
sent to you with full assur- 
ance it will get your hearty 
approval. 
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rights has recourse in the courts to re- 
cover back pay, even after reinstatement 
if it was improperly delayed or post- 
poned by the employer. 

A veteran entitled to re-employment 
may not be discharged from his restored 
position “without cause within one year 
after such restoration.” The question of 
what constitutes “cause” is to be deter- 
mined by “standards of common sense” 
and is to be measured by “practices and 
customs generally acceptable in industry 
or practices and customs in common and 
accepted use in the particular place of 
employment.” 
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A veteran who has been reinstated to 
his former position cannot within one 
year be displaced by another, on the 
ground that the latter has greater senior- 
ity rights. 

A soldier who is placed in an inactive 
status and transferred to the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, at his own request, on 
the condition that he will be engaged in 
essential industry, loses his re-employ- 
ment rights if he does not apply to his 
former employer for reinstatement with- 
in 40 days after his transfer. 

A private employer is required to re- 
instate a veteran except where circum- 


stances are so changed as to make it 
“unreasonable or impossible to do so.” 
According to the memorandum . 

“What constitutes such a change in an 
employer’s circumstances as to make a 
veteran’s reinstatement ‘impossible or 
unreasonable’ must be decided by the 
facts and circumstances in each case. 
The convenience of an employer must 
be distinguished from ‘impossible’ or 
‘unreasonable,’ and the fact that the non- 
veteran to be replaced is receiving less 
pay than the employer would be re- 
quired to pay the veteran should not be 
considered as a condition ‘unreasonable 
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or impossible.’ Neither the fact that an 
employer now employs women in the 
place of male veterans, nor his promise 
of permanent employment to those who 
filled the places vacated by veterans, 
is an excuse for failure to re-employ 
veterans.” 

The memorandum states that the vet- 
eran is entitled to immediate reinstate- 
ment. The term “immediate,” however, 
is not to be understood in a literal sense 
of “instant” but rather as meaning “with- 
out unnecessary delay.” The mere con- 
venience of the employer is not consid- 
ered an excuse for delaying reinstate- 
ment of the veteran. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Priority Referral 
Plan Established 
on National Basis 


Priority referral on a national basis 
for male workers has been ordered by 
the War Manpower Commission, effective 
July 1. The program provides that em- 
ployers in any area may hire workers 
only from among those referred by the 
United States Employment Service of 
WMC, approved agencies, or in accord- 
ance with arrangements approved by 
the employment service, so that workers 
may be referred to jobs in the order 
of relative importance of those jobs to 
the war effort. 

Workers will be given limited free- 
dom of choice as to jobs they prefer, 
depending on the labor scarcity and the 
needs of war industries, and employers 
will be given some choice as to the 
workers they wish to employ, except that 
workers are required to accept jobs and 
employers required to hire such workers 
through USES or other agencies ap- 
proved by WMC. Workers will be re- 
ferred to nonessential activities only 
when no essential jobs are available in 
the area and the worker is not able to 
accept essential employment outside of 





the area. 

Another provision of the plan estab- 
lishes employment ceilings in Group I 
and Group II labor shortage areas. An 
employment ceiling is the highest level 
of total employment or of specified types 
of employees which an employer cannot 
exceed, based upon an approved pro- 
duction schedule. Ceilings may permit 
employment expansion, maintain em- 
ployment at current levels or reduce 
employment. Ceilings will generally 
freeze the number of workers that maj 
be hired by businesses employing eight 
or more workers in labor shortage areas 
Group I and II. 

The program authorizes the establish- 
ment of Manpower Priorities Committees 
for all Group I and Group II areas te 
decide labor ratings of industries bas 
ing manpower priority upon the im 
portance of the product. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GENERAL SALES MANAGER 

Omana, Nes.—E. J. Karnes, who has 
been with the Merchants Biscuit Co.. 
Omaha, has been promoted to genera! 
sales manager, the company has an 
nounced. He hag been in the sales field 
for 17 years, with 15 of them spent in 
the biscuit industry. 
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EMENT and other rock products, 
important members of the ground 


crew, have reported “ready for duty” 
in Multiwall Paper Bags, and have 
speeded the completion of airfields, 
factories, hospitals, bridges, laborato- 
ries, and many other projects vital to 
the industrial and military prosecu- 


tion of the war. 








Mutiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial shipments 
of food products, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, and construction mate- 
rials—for domestic use and over- 
seas to our armed forces and 
civilian populations of allied 
nations and occupied countries. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ower 





a i i 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 60 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—Hard rolls stay crisp for a longer 
period of time when the humidity is 
high than when it is low. True or false? 


2.—Short patent flour contains less 


protein than whole wheat flour made 
from the same wheat. True or false? 

3.—Danish pastry doughs should be 
thoroughly mixed in order to obtain the 


most tender product. True or false? 


4—If a baker’s refrigerator for re- 
tarded doughs does not have enough 
humidity, increasing the moisture con- 
tent in the doughs will prevent crusting. 
True or false? 

5.—“Breakfast” cocoa must contain 
not less than 22% fat and_ bitter 
chocolate not less than 50% fat. True 
or false? 

6.—Cinnamon used in yeast raised 
doughs has no effect upon fermentation. 
True or false? 

7.—Cakes made with egg whites mold 
more quickly than cakes made with 
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whole eggs. ‘True or false? 

8.—The acid content of cheese used 
for cheese cakes has little to do with the 
falling down of the filling. True or 
false? 

9.—When making soda crackers, the 
sponges are fermented for about 18 
hours before being made into doughs. 
True or false? 

10.—The sinking in the center of 
streussel coffee cakes, after baking, can 
be overcome by turning them upside 
down on the cooling racks when they 
are removed from the oven. True or 
false? ; 

11—The government standard for 
moisture in flour is 15%. True or false? 

12.—Using a mixture of spring wheat 
flour and soft winter wheat flour will 
produce a more tender pie crust than 
when only soft. winter wheat flour is 
used. True or false? 


13.—Bread should be cooled for three 
hours before it is sliced and wrapped. 
True or false? 

14.—Soft wheat flour is the proper 
type to use when making cream puffs. 
True of false? 


15.—Pure lard is _ preferred over 
vegetable shortening or vegetable oil 
for pan greasing. True or false? 

16.—Shortening is used in sponge 
cakes but not in angel food cakes. True 
or false? 

17.—If large amounts of sugar are 
used in making hard rolls, a soft crust 
will be produced instead of a crisp one. 
True or false? 

18.—When the rolls on the bread 
molder are set too tight, the bread will 
have a very close grain. True or false? 

19.—Oleo oil is used extensively in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine. True or 
false? 

20.—Tricaleium phosphate is some- 
times used in powdered sugar to prevent 
lumping instead of corn starch. True 
or false? 
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ROBERT HAYEK PRESIDENT 
OF OREGON’S ENGINEERS 


PorTLAND, OrE.— Robert Hayek, of 
the Three Brothers Baking Co., Port- 
land, was elected president of the Ore- 
gon chapter of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at the final spring 
meeting of the group at the Hotel 
Heathman, Portland, recently. 

Joseph Franz, Franz Butter Nut Bak- 
ery, Portland, was, named first vice 
president and Felix Kam, of Consum- 
ers Yeast Co., Portland, second vice 
president. Roger Williams, Cherry City 
Baking Co., Salem, continues as peren- 
nial secretary-treasurer. 

There were about 100 bakers and al- 
lied men present to hear the main ad- 
dress given by A. O. Malmberg, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, New York, who 
talked on morale building through hu- 
man relations. 





Five new members were formally in- 
troduced: Paul Stein, Earl Ridge, Frank 
Honl and O. W. Walker, of Portland, 
and Charles Andreason,-ef. Eugene. 

President Hayek appointed as com- 
mittee chairmen the following: program, 
Joseph Franz; membership, Roger Wil- 
liams; entertainment, A. Peterson; in- 
formation, Earl Ridge; publicity, Felix 
Kam. 
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Bakers and allied trades all over America are using the Eat Plenty 


_of Bread stickers to further the interests of the baking industry. 
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For You/ 


They are a big, happy family of salesmen. The head of 
the family is the new red, white and blue poster pictured above 
at the right, which, on Anheuser-Busch yeast delivery trucks, is 


getting around the streets of cities and towns all over. 


The salesmen’s relatives are gummed sticker replicas of the 





poster—and they are going out on hundreds of thousands of 


letters to people everywhere. 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ' 


S$ A INT Loutis 


EAT PLENTY OF BREAD 





NATIONAL WARTIME NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Actual size of gummed sticker 
which is printed in red, white WE HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
and blue on coated paper. THE AMERICAN BAKERS FOUNDATION 
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Ninety Years 
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Berwick Cake Co., Boston, Celebrates Anniversary 


of Sponge Cake 


INETY years is a long life for a 
baking business but that is the an- 
niversary that is being celebrated this 
year by the Berwick Cake Co., Boston, 
which grew out of a small restaurant 
business. 
It was in 1854—six years before Lin- 
coln became president—that William C. 


Baked for Restaurant Patrons 


Briggs, owner of an eating establish- 
ment, introduced to his patrons a spe- 
cial sponge cake originated and baked 
by Mrs. Briggs. It was an immediate 
success and its reputation spread. 
Housewives, reared in the custom of 
home baking, learned of the new cake 
and sought for it at their grocery stores. 


Soon North Berwick Sponge Cake, as 
it was known in those days, was on the 
shelves of many Boston and Roxbury 
grocery stores. 

Berwick cake grew up with the retail 
grocery business. In 1875 the bakery 
was purchased by Oak Grove Farm in 
Millis, Mass. This farm supplied a sub- 
stantial portion of the wholesale milk 
requirements of Boston. The manage- 
ment also operated two retail stores— 
one in Boston and the other in Roxbury. 
The facilities for the baking of the cake 
were set up in the Roxbury store. 

In 1898, J. W. Alden and C. L. Alden 











12 Of Buying Your Flours from 


“The Beardstown Milla” 











ALL TYPES OF FLOURS 


NORTHERN STAR (Standard Patent 
Spring) 

SUNBEAM (Medium Patent Spring) 

MINNESOTA QUEEN (Short Patent 
Spring) 

BROADCAST (Strong Kansas Patent) 

BAKERS’ SPECIAL (Kansas Standard 
Patent) 

GLORIA BAKERS (Extra Protein Kan- 
sas Standard Patent) 

GLORIA SHORT PATENT (Kansas 
Short Patent) 

MINNESOTA QUEEN SPRING WHOLE 

UNCAS SPRING CLEAR 

JENNY LIND CAKE FLOUR 

CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 

SWEET CLOVER FLOUR 


Laboratory Controlled Quality 








; expense . 





“cushion” required. 


a promptly . 
milling industry . 











5,000 Cwt. Flour ee 


1,000 Cwt. Corn Meal 





SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY, Beardstown, Illinois 


s 300 Tons Commercial Feed ® 


Complete Range of Flours. You can order all your 
flour needs in assorted carloads from this one source. This 
reduces your inventory load . 

. simplifies deliveries. 


. saves labor and handling 


Central Location means a shorter haul to you. There'll 
be less chance for transit mix-ups and delays . . . emer- 
gency orders will arrive quicker 


You Are in Direct Contact with Principals .. . 


men who are heads of the business, and have spent a lifetime 


T in the milling trade. 


. help keep you informed on all phases of the 


They can’ make special decisions 


. see that you get good service! 


1,000,000 Bus Storage 





smaller inventory 
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purchased the Oak Grove Farm and 
made two distinct functions of the busi- 
ness, wholesale milk and baking. J. W. 
Alden assumed management of the bak- 
ing division and held a stock interest 
in the milk division of the business. 

Under the new management the baking 
was done in an old two-story wooden 
frame building at 2220 Washington St. 
in Boston. The second floor housed the 
offices. Later the business was moved 
to its present site, 14:Palmer St., which 
at that time, was a one and one half 
story cracker bakery of ancient vintage. 

In 1906 this building was replaced by 
a combination building which comprised 
a one-story section in front housing a 
retail store, and a two-story section in 
the rear designed for baking and stor- 
age. The management operated seven 
other stores within a limited trading area 
as outlets for the products of the baking 
division. 

The company at that time maintained 
one delivery wagon for the purpose. of 
supplying the seven stores. One other 
wagon was used to carry bakery prod- 
ucts to other stores that had developed 
a demand for the cake. 

From this point the business grew 
until it operated 20 wagons for the de- 
livery of cake alone. About this time, 
William A. Parks, present president of 
Berwick, came into the active manage- 
ment of the firm. Under his guidance, 
the Berwick Cake Co. soon built a $200,- 
000 addition to the plant to care for the 
increased business. 

As tastes changed, Berwick manage- 
ment was alert to public desires and dif- 
ferent types of cake were added to the 
line. About a dozen years ago, the first 
Berwick Whoopee Pie, a 5c cake spe- 
cialty, was added. Backed by a com- 
plete merchandising and advertising cam- 
paign, this new member of the Berwick 
family soon outstripped all the others, 
until, just before rationing was _ insti- 
tuted, Berwick Whoopee Pies had a sale 
of 24,000,000 pieces annually—quite a 
change from the modest beginning when 
Mr. Brigg’s introduced his wife’s sponge 
cake to hungry Bostonians 90 years ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXCESSIVE USE OF YEAST 
IN BRITAIN DISCOURAGED 


Lonpon, Ene.—Recent surveys have 
revealed many instances of British bak- 
ers using no-time doughs or a process 
of less than two hours’ bulk fermenta- 
tion with an abnormal yeast rate, reports 
“Food Manufacture,” London. These 
doughs, besides using considerable quan- 
tities of yeast, adversely affect the keep- 
ing quality of the bread, 

While special circumstances, such as 
lack of space or shortage of equipment, 
may necessitate a short-time dough, Brit- 
ish bakers are urged to be as economical 
in using yeast as is consistent with the 
maintenance of bread quality. It is 
pointed out that the production of yeast 
calls for grain, manpower and fuel, 
which are all required for war purposes. 
Furthermore, that the capacity of Brit- 
ish yeast plants is limited. 

British bakers are expected to carry 
a. stock of yeast for emergency pur- 
poses and are advised to practice from 
time to time the Emergency Bread Fer- 
mentation Processes outlined by the Min- 
istry of Food. In order to avoid deter- 
ioration of their stocks of yeast bakers 
are given the following official advice: 

1.—Store in a cool place; temperature 
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35° to 45° F. 

2.—Be sure to use the yeast strictly 
in order of delivery and to number the 
containers in each delivery to make sure 
of this. 

3.—Draw only from cool storage the 
quantity required for immediate needs 
to avoid exposing the yeast to changes 
of temperature, as nothing causes quick- 
er deterioration than alternate warming 


and cooling. 

Some of the complaints about sour 
bread have been traced to the use of 
stored supplies of yeast which have de- 
teriorated. 
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Check on Dietary Statements 
on Bread Labels Asked by FDA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration has informed the 
American Bakers Association that in 
some instances they have made assays 
of bread where wrappers stated that 
eight slices weighed one half pound 
when actually it required more than 
eight slices to equal one half pound. 
The Food and Drug Administration has 
requested that unless eight slices of a 





till blazing the lrall "OT 


TO BETTER BREAD-ENRICHMENT 


“B_E.7-§",* the original bread-enrich- 
ment tablets, brought bread-enrich- 
ment out of the woods pioneered the 
method that made optional enrichment 
possible and practical. 

Today, ““B-E-T-S’’ are blazing new 
trails to better enrichment. 

Red Label ‘‘B-E-T-S’’, for instance, 
not only give you the production ease 
and accuracy of the tablet method, but 
also provide a safety factor which fully 
protects against inadequate enrichment 


due to baking losses and variations in 
natural vitamin-mineral content of 
flour. The premium you pay for this 
protection is only 414¢ per 1,000 pounds 
of bread! 

Now another tablet has joined the 
line— Special Red Label “B-E-T-S’’, a 
tablet richer in riboflavin to maintain the 
required level for this nutrient in hearth- 
baked or other goods even when no 
milk solids are used. For this purpose, 
take your choice between this new 





given loaf of bread weigh one half pound 
all reference to the eight slices be de- 
leted from the label. Thus the dietary 
statement should read: 

“One half pound of this bread 
supplies you with at least the follow- 
ing amounts or percentages of your 
minimum daily requirement for these 
essential food substances: thiamine 
(vitamin B,) 55%; riboflavin (vita- 


ms 3 \ 
17, ae a PF 


tablet or regular Red Label ‘‘B-E-T-S” 
supplemented with the well-known 
Riboflavin ‘‘Boosters’’. 

Price schedules for ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ and 
“Boosters’”’ on request. For special ad- 
vice, write to our Technical Sales Service. 


*"B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrichment, originated by and 
exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


Pith, 
WINTHROP 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 





WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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min B,) 17.5%; niacin (another “B” 

vitamin) 5 milligrams; iron 40%.” 

The foregoing statement is one which 
has the approval of food and drug 
officials, the ABA says. However, if 
eight slices do weigh one half pound, it 
is permissible and desirable to leave the 
reference to “eight slices” in the dietary 
statement. 

The same label statement is proper 
for enriched white rolls and buns except 
that the following change should be 
made: The words “this bread” should 
be deleted and “these rolls” substituted ; 
the statement would then read “One half 
pound of these rolls supplies, etc.” 

Unless the word “enriched” is 
on the label of rolls or buns it is not 
necessary to use a dietary statement. 
But should the word “enriched” appear 
any place on the-label other than in the 
list of ingredients, the dietary statement 
is required, the ABA points out. 

These label requirements apply only 
to those bakery products which move 
in interstate commerce. 


used 
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Suggestions Given 
for Locally Needed 
Job Classifications 


The War, Manpower Commission re- 
cently announced a list of 15 activities 
that may be designated as “locally need- 
ed.” Included in this list is “wholesale 
and retail distribution of foods” which 
would naturally include the distribution 
of bakery products. The need for such 
a designation exists in some areas of ex- 
treme manpower shortages where it is 
necessary for United States Employ- 
ment offices to refer workers only to 
essential activities or those designated 
as “locally needed.” 

The American Bakers Association re- 
cently made the following suggestions: 

“The ‘locally needed’ designation for 
distribution employees may be requested 
of the WMC area office, if you have a 
need in your area caused by your in- 
ability to hire new people for your dis- 
tribution services. Such a designation 
by the area director of WMC would 
then permit United States Employment 
Service offices to refer employees to 
jobs in the distribution of bakery prod- 
ucts. It also would permit employees 
from essential activities who have certifi- 
cates of availability to take a job on a 
bakery route. 

“When applying, get all bakers in your 
area to join in your request for the ‘lo- 
cally needed’ designation. Go in a body 
to your WMC office and also furnish 
WMC with the following information in 
writing, supplemented by other facts you 
may have, and documented completely: 

“1.—Nature of activities (distribution 
of bakery products). 

“2.—Number of employees (men ani 
women, compared with year ago). 

“3.—Volume of business now. 

“4.—Volume of business year ago. 

“5.—Number of employees that hav: 
left for military service and other rea 
sons. 

“6.—Current hourly schedule of em 
ployees. 

“7.—Indicate small number of em- 
ployees needed to carry on distribution 
of present volume.” 
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Give us this day... 


You were there...remember? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 

Now we hear those words again. And because 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 
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has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Ashbreck to Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Schmidt. 

The sale of the Appleton Bakery, Se- 
bastopol, to Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Frasch has been announced. 

Ray G, Robertson has purchased the 
Polly Prim Bakery, Los Gatos, from 
A. G. Jacobson. Operation of the bak- 


ALABAMA 

Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, George Ball.,. 
owner, has a new high speed dough 
mixer and a new molder on order. 

Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, has installed 
a new six-pocket divider. 

CALIFORNIA 
The El Segundo Bakery, El Segundo, 
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ery is being carried on in the same man- 
ner in all departments. 

The Polly Ann Bakery, Portola, has 
opened under the management of George 
Nugent. 

Exel “Woody” Phillips, who purchased 
the California Bakery, Tulare, has re- 
modeled and renovated it and is now 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


‘ 


IN THE 
HEART 





moni, 


operating the establishment under the 
name of Woody’s Baking Co. 

The Arvin Bakery, Arvin, has_in- 
stalled modern and larger capacity 
equipment. An outstanding piece of 
equipment added was a 10-ton oven with 
a capacity of 240 loaves. 

and Mrs. Paul Gusinde have sold 
the Atwater Bakery, Atwater, to John 
Jordan and Eugene Brooks. 

The Snowhite Bakery, Madera, which 
George Gleickweit has operated for sev- 
eral years, has been sold. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Windsor Locks Bakery, Windsor 
Locks, has been sold to Nicholas Angelo 
by Thomas J. Paoletti, who has operated 
it for the past six years. 


GEORGIA 

U. S. Baking Co., Atlanta, has added 
to its sifting equipment. 

Bibb’s Bakery, Waycross, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently. Faulty 
wiring is believed to be the cause. 

T. H. Taylor, proprietor of Taylor’s 
Bakery, Toccoa, has acquired the prop- 
erty upon which his bakery is located 
and has begun improvements. A used 
oven has been purchased and installed. 

Smith’s Bakery, Blakely, has been 
granted a priority for the purchase of 
a new dough mixer. William Smith is 
the proprietor of this shop. 

Pearson’s Home Bakery, 
has installed a used pie crust roller. 

Orion and Jake Kraft have added new 
display cases in Kraft’s Bakery, Savan- 


Savannah, 


nah. 

ILLINOIS 
2arke, owner of the Parke 
Bakery, Georgetown, has purchased a 
building on South State St., which is 
being remodeled to provide larger quar- 
ters for the bakery. 


IOWA 
The Forest City Bakery, Forest City, 
recently closed for a short time while 
new ovens were installed and_ the bakery 
interior was redecorated. 
The Cresco Bakery, Cresco, of which 
C. J. Magnuson is proprietor, has closed 


Pearl E. 


its doors. 

The Hyde & Vredenburg Bakery, La- 
ceased operations temporarily 
while repairs and adjustments were 
made in the plant. The bakery has re- 
opened. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Colon have pur- 
chased the Clarion Bakery, Clarion, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Chet Dellinger and have 
taken possession. 

An announcement has been made of 
the sale of Holm’s Bake Shop, West Des 
Moines, to Patterson Bros., Des Moines. 
C. R. Carter will manage the shop. 

Lester Hite has made the necessary 
arrangements with the Office of Price 
Administration for the ration coupons 
needed for the continued operation of the 
bakery at Hamburg which he took over 
several months ago. 


KANSAS 
Stanley Mohn has reopened the City 
Bakery at Ellinwood. 
Rebuilding of Heath’s Holsum Bak- 
ery, Salina, which was destroyed by 
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“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


For Extra Economy We have always liked the name American 
Eagle that has identified this proud bakers’ 


rs The ADMIRAL” flour for many years. 


Today it seems more symbolic than ever. 4 
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TOPPER is a natural 
leader, a flour you 
likely would select to 
“carry. a flour blend. 


But because it is a 
leader, it does the job 
so much better alone. 
Give it the whole loaf 
to bake, and watch 
the results. 


The best way is to bake 
“TOPPER” straight. 


The grade standards 
of TOPPER never are 
changed to meet 
transient conditions 








THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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fire April 3, has begun. The bakery is 
owned by Charles F. Heath, E. A. Heath 
and H. H. Heath. 


KENTUCKY 

Loraine’s Doughnut Shop, operating 
at Shelby and Jefferson, Louisville, has 
opened a branch doughnut and box lunch 
shop at 18th and Market Sts., Louisville. 

The Plainview Dairy Store, located at 
1268 Bardstown Road, Louisville, suf- 
fered fire damage of about $5,000, chiefly 
in the baking and confectionery produc- 
tion units. 

Clint Hixon, who formerly operated 
a bakery in South Louisville, and later 
owned the Brown & Tabler bakery 
for a while, has recently purchased 
Brown’s Bakery in Jeffersonville, Ind., 
directly across the Ohio River from 
Louisville, Ky. 


MINNESOTA 


The Dassel Bake Shop, Dassel, has re- 
opened in its former location in the Park 
Hotel. The shop has been completely 
remodeled. Mr. and Mrs. Podratz are 
the proprietors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stellar, who for- 
merly operated a bakery in New York 
Mills, will open a bakery there in the 
near future. Extensive remodeling is 
being done in the old Karjala Cafe 
building which the bakery will occupy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Haas, who for- 
merly operated a bakery at Slayton, 
have taken over the bakery at Mountain 
Lake for the duration. 

Melvin Lies has closed his bakery in 
New Prague and is awaiting his call 
to active service. 

Peter Christensen has purchased the 
Monticello Bakery, Monticello, from J. 
C. Smith. The shop has been newly dec- 
orated and remodeled. 


MONTANA 

Rudy Koehler, who has _ operated 
Rudy’s Bakery at Whitefish for 18 years, 
has sold the business to Edwin Olson 
and George Anderson. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ray Dahl have reopened 
the Conrad Bakery, Conrad, which has 
been closed for two years. The new 
proprietors have made many improve- 
ments in the shop and have added new 
equipment. The display rooms have been 
completely renovated. 


NEBRASKA 

The Sehnert Bakery, Plainview, is now 
operating in its new location. Mr. 
Sehnert has done an extensive job of 
remodeling and rearranging the interior 
of the building. 

Childs Bakery, Omaha, has moved to 
1 new location, two blocks from the old 
site, and is now at Sixteenth and Locust. 
\ delicatessen was added to the bakery. 

Employees of the Schulze Baking Co., 
Omaha, are enjoying new white tile 
dressing rooms, construction of which 
was completed recently. 


NEW MEXICO 
Costley’s Sweet Shop, Clovis, has been 
reopened by S. L. Costley. 


NEW YORK 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilton J. Warehouse, 
who have conducted the Popular Bak- 
ery, Saratoga Springs, for the past 40 
years, have rétired from business. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Eddy’s Bakery, Grand Forks, has in- 
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stalled a new Petersen oven to supple- 
ment those already in use. 


OHIO 
Omar, Inc,, Columbus, has received a 
building permit for the construction of 
an $8,000 two-story steel and frame ad- 
dition to its bakery building at 391 East 
Moler St., Columbus. 


OREGON 
The Redmond Bakery, Redmond, was 
severely damaged recently by a fire 
caused by an explosion of a boiler. The 
bakery is owned by Joe Schultz. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

A new revolving oven has been in- 
stalled and a new floor laid in Kafer’s 
Bakery, Florence. The shop is owned 
by W. F. Kafer. 

New display cases have been installed 
at the Home Bakery, Sumter, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Wat- 
kins. Before the cases were installed, 
the shop was repainted and a new 
asphalt tile covering put on the floor. 

The Spartan Bakery, Spartanburg, re- 
cently installed new display cases. The 
shop is owned by E. C. Abbott. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. and Mrs, C. L. Margeson have 
taken over the management of the Gar- 
reston, from Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Van- 
derhoeven. 

Frank Foster, of Foster’s Bakery Kim- 
ball, has installed a new panel ceiling 
and completely redecorated his bokery. 

TEXAS 

Two Nortex reel ovens have been in- 
stalled in the bakery at the Naval Base 
in Corpus Christi. 

Fred Shilkie has sold the Tasty Maid 
Bakery, McAllen, to J. L. Richardson. 

J. E. Propp has installed a high speed 





Orriciat requirements for the enrichment of bread under 
W. F. O.-1 place the responsibility on the baker for making sure 





that his bread conforms to the required potency. Full compliance 
of your bread with the standards can be readily determined. 

Whether you use enriched flour, or add enriching ingredients, 
it is better to be sure your finished products comply fully with these 


established requirements, by having The W. E. Long Co. Labora- 


tories analyze your products for enrichment at regular intervals. 


The latest type of equipment and trained, efficient operators, 





about special rates for group samples or monthly schedules. 


are your assurance of rapid, dependable 
determinations—for your safety and the 


protection of your customers. 


Write for sampling instructions and inquire 
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mixer and automatic bun machine in 
Propp’s Bakery, Pecos. 

The Graham Bakery, Littlefield, has 
installed a reel oven. 

Two reel ovens and flour handling 
equipment are being installed in the 
Mead plant at Amarillo, formerly the 
old Copeland shop. Mead’s San Angelo 
plant has a new doughnut machine. 

J. K. Jennings, owner and manager 
of the Mi-T Fine Products Co,, Hous- 
ton, has installed a new 110-qt cake ma- 
chine. 
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Joe Bowater, Quality Baking Co., 
Houston, has bought a cooky dropper. 

Bill Finney, owner of Finney’s Bakery, 
McKinney, has a new tray traveling 
oven. 

The Collins Bakery, Honey Grove, has 
been purchased by Lester Welch of Com- 
merce. 

George Lemons, owner of the Pioneer 
Cooky Co., Lubbock, has installed a new 
traveling cooky oven. 

Jake Mobley has installed a new reel 
oven in Mobley’s Bakery, Odessa. 


J. C. Buchanan, owner of the Pecos 
City Bakery, Pecos, has installed a new 
divider, rounder and proofer. 

The Taystee Baking Co., Dallas, has 
purchased a new tray traveling oven and 
a traveling cooky oven. 

The Notting Bakery, Mart, has a new 
reel oven. 

The O. L. Hendershot Pie Co., Tyler, 
has purchased a new reel oven. 

The City Bakery, Lockhart, has a new 
oven. 





From an Official U. S. Navy Photo 





Chow! 


Just a barge full of chow to the soldier, but to those of us in the 


packaging field it represents a revolution in packaging methods. 


More food per cubic foot—better protection against spoilage due 


to the vagaries of transportation, climate and Father Time. And 


withal, faster production, better identification and lowered costs. 


This parade of progress is the joint accomplishment of many firms 


...and the Riegel Mills have naturally played an important part, as 


one of the largest manufacturers of protective packaging papers. 


Our present output is limited to those closely allied to the war 


effort, but what we can do today is to help you plan your pack- 


aging for tomorrow. There are many new products and applica- 


tions that you should know about. Why not investigate ...now? 


GEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE e 


RIE 


NEW YORK 


HH; Wy. ¥. 
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WASHINGTON 
Jack Rockwell, owner and operator of 
the Hometown Bakery, Camas, has 
opened a retail store in Vancouver. 


WISCONSIN 

Damage estimated at $1,200 to $1,500 
resulted from a fire which swept the 
roof of the Beckman Bakery, Wausau. 

The Kewaskum Bakery has opened in 
Kewaskum with Mrs. Clarence Bingen 
as proprietor. 

The Miller Bakery, Manitowoc, has 
been taken over by Maurice Mackay. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harry Gress has bought Schneider’s 
Bakery, Point Pleasant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Katzinger Company 
Streamlines Name 
to EKCO Products 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Name of the Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, has been changed 
to EKCO Products Co. as of July 1, 
1944. The new name incorporates the 
familiar “Ekco” trade-mark with which 
the company has been associated for a 
good many years. In making the change, 
official recognition is being given to the 
popular trend of referring to the firm 
as “Ekco,” instead of using the longer 
name. 

“This name change is only the first 
visible step in a program of increased 
postwar activities we are now planning,” 
states Arthur Keating, chairman of the 
board of the company. “Our all-out 
war efforts, which won for us the Army- 
Navy ‘E’ Flag last March, have equipped 
and inspired us to render even finer 
service to our regular customers after 
the war. We are making plans now to 
expand our usefulness to our many 
friends in the trade, while providing em- 
ployment for our enlarged personnel. 
Our new, shorter name is the first step 
in that direction. It will be easier to 
remember in the coming peace days when 
we hope to give our customers many 
profitable reasons for remembering us.” 

This well-known baking pan firm was 
founded in Chicago in 1888 by the late 
Edward Katzinger. As the company 
grew, plants in other cities were added 
including one near Birmingham, Eng., 
until today the firm is one of the largest 
manufacturers of its kind in the world. 

Beyond a change of name, no other 
changes are being made in the com- 
pany personnel or method of operation. 
The same executives continue to direct 
the activities of the company. Arthur 
Keating is chairman of the board and 
Lee B. Thomas is president of EKCO 
Products Co. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WLB APPRENTICE RULING 

Mi_wavkeeE, Wis.—The Sixth Regional 
War Labor Board has approved a pro- 
posed speed up of apprenticeship train- 
ing for women production workers and 
women day workers at the Robert A. 
Johnston Co., local cooky and cracker 
producer. Also approved have been in- 
creases in base and wage rates for these 
two classifications. The board also ap- 
proved a base rate hike from 50c to 
58c an hour for women factory clerks 
and checkers. A proposed speed up of 
apprentice training for men production 
employees and day workers was denied, 
as was a proposed increase in base and 
wage rates for these two classifications. 
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EXTRA SUGAR AREAS REVISED 


The Office of Price Administration has issued a revised list of counties which 
are entitled to extra sugar allotments because of a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. The revision applies to the third quarter of 1944. The current list of popu- 
lation adjustment percentages is the seventh published by OPA since the beginning 
of sugar rationing. The new list includes no counties not previously included. The 
list shows a reduction in the population of several counties. Since the purpose of 
allowing increases in allotments is to enable manufacturers to serve adequately the 
larger number of persons of a particular area, the regulations specifically provide 
that an industrial user who receives an increase in his allotment must use all of it 
in products delivered to the area for which he received the increase. In addition 
he must continue to deliver in that area at least the same percentage of his total 
production as he did in 1941. 


Percentage for the 
period commencing 


Percentage for the 


State and period commencing State and 





coun.y— Apr. 1, 1944 July 1, 1944 county— Apr. 1, 1944 July 1, 1944 
Alabama—Baldwin ...... 15 15 Florida (continued) 
OCBMOUN 2. cece ves 30 30 Se ME ~ vig 6. e:3-d:5-Stssc'0 6 10 10 
oo), a hee 10 10 SSeS Pa raaee een 30 30 
Rig dba = pth 5% oe 20 20 oe ee oe 40 40 
PUOWER, ks tess cesiow 15 15 i ee ae 100 90 
PROUT — -8'5-06 00 See eee 15 15 MEE. \onh WA 4.038: 0:5:9-0 blag 6a" e 60 60 
RS © ere 10 10 PEISMIANGS cic icsees 110 110 
EEE. SWS 5% bine 8 0.3\0 0 70 70 Hillsborough ....... 20 20 
Montgomery ........ 10 10 RES Se ste a er 50 50 
SSSA rer 15 15 BA, ab 5 overs ows one ee 20 20 
TEPMOOER scot u cons 20 20 a er ee 30 20 
fs BROREOO. S66 Se ctees 60 60 
“i —Apache ....... 2 20 eins 
Arizona-—Apache 20 . MAIODEE 6k ciowes 40 40 
CCRIND = Cieesccssvide 20 20 
on: Okeechobee ......... 10 10 
SARS drande vies, x0 10 10 oO 30 20 
CHPOOMISS 2 oeice veces 60 0 Oy Ste ana ta Fy 
Maricove ¢ Palm Beach ........ 15 15 
@ DPA cescovveves £0 20 ; 
a ‘ a Se ee 15 15 
SESS Pane are ere 30 20 
el ROHS rk SAE oe 10 10 
NAVAJO ..ccsccccvecs 15 15 a a 
Pi ee PE Visa sie scores we 20 20 
As ee 30 30 Seog 
eel a a 40 40 Se eee 30 30 
5 Eee 5 ae 70 70 Georgia—Bibb.......... 40 40 
; ak Camden ............4. 15 15 
Arkansas— Jefferson ee eee 15 15 CUARHOMA oo vos cs vee 40 40 
WMMTOMMREL 616-40 0-0 se) 9,050.8: 15 15 Cobb 20 20 
en eek aoe Cal Me ro ee eee 10 10 
BEDaSUIAN 226s scores Dougherty .......... 20 20 
California—Alameda .... 34 30 TE ak eent dace eae 10 10 
Contra Costa ........ 130 130 EMEC: Sot scvenvewevs 110 110 
PPUBRG  .o5 0k cc nesowe 20 20 ES pb eo a oe 50 50 
EMYO cee ee eee eeeeeees 50 40 A eee 60 60 
DEL 5S eke sod oe sods 15 15 Re 10 10 
EET 20 20 BROS tis hese 10 10 
Los Angeles ........ 20 20 Muscogee ........... 70 70 
PEO | sieves ee 8 ues i: 10 PE ra bes eck eee oes 10 10 
MMPI iiss ese wenee 0 20 eer ree 20 20 
Aare 40 40 IR ~~ 6'6-v oad wows 15 15 
BEOUMLOTOY wise rivens 30 30 NR ee es 15 15 
: 5 9 
ne A act bs 39 Idaho—Bannock ........ 10 10 
mivecnt “Olga bike iapabaos fe a0 ee ea kiok os 50 50 
So Aish ged A De ad Fi NT a te Serene ee 20 20 
Sacramento ......... 15 15 - fg 
Z ‘ 3 0 ee ee 15 15 
San Bernardino ..... 20 20 Valley 10 10 
aS eas 50 50 aes S : A mtu ai i 
San Francisco ...... 15 15 Minois—I ju Page ....... 10 10 
San Joaquin ........ 15 15 Fulton ......-.eeeees 20 10 
San Luis Obispo .... 70 70 Lake ..e eee eeeeeeeee 15 15 
San. Mateo... ...%.% 20 20 Madison ..........+.. 10 10 
Santa Barbara ...... 20 20 ad ocd bag Cbdiveeear i oh 
Santa Clare ......... 10 10 Jinnebago ......... ( ( 
Santa Crus .1......,> 10 None Indiana—Bartholomew .. 20 20 
TE Coe, 100 100 Say ee 20 20 
Stanislaus .......... 15 15 | RRRPES Serene eee ss 10 10 
LRA rik a 10 10 MGPION. .on.csereceria. 10 10 
APS crete oes oe 50 40 ex MOO v2 kp oti“ 10 10 
Colorad»—-Arapahoe ..... 15 15 Scott ..eseeeeeseeeee 10 10 
rs Pere 10 10 Starke .......esseee. 15 15 
rier es rr 10 10 Vanderburgh ........ 15 15 
EE 6 60 Sst wh ete e'e 70 70 Iowa—Des Moines ...... 10 10 
ee | ier © ree eerie 40 40 Kansas—Barton ......... 10 10 
MOEN. Vie vc owe 5% 10 10 PROEDEO. - 0b Sosa cvs 6s 10 10 
a er terre ee 20 20 PE. ba vsowneves &> 20 20 
CIUOUS © 6h ved ot eve pies 10 10 OEE la civie’ usa) OF Gee 10 10 
2 a, Oe eer er 15 15 ga Te en ee ee 20 20 
PUBMED vce cccdisvess 10 10 PC Bare eer a er 20 20 
Connecticut—Hartford ... 10 10 Pratt BRAD LPR 9-OF 5.6 4 10 10 
Delaware—New Castle .. 10 10 Riley ...--seeeeveeee 15 10 
District of Columbia 20 20 Saline sss ssesseeeeee 40 20 
Florida—Bay ........... 150 150 Sedgwick ........... 40 40 
BPRGIOE. : 05.) 00:5 60 0ivs 150 150 Seward .....+-.esees 50 50 
| ars 15 15 Kentucky—Christian .... 20 15 
BPOWOrG ic cece ne 15 15 BEGPGIM cece vsciece 60 50 
ot eae ere ee 15 15 pC een rae ee 10 10 
MEE! <i oooh s.b 6 bs e006 20 20 ef Se ene a 15 15 
8 a eee ae oe 20 20 BIO ip oC Reha pe degen 80 20 





These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 
Contribute ‘*Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . . . . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........$5.90 Gal. 
Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” ..............$5.40 Gal. 


Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” ..........$5.95 Gal. 
aod Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ..................$8.10 Gal. 
Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ..................$7.60 Gal. 


Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) .....................-$7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch.{Liquid) ................20++++++$9.85 Gal. 
Vanilla “French Tang” .............020seeeseeeee+ 2900 Gal. 
(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 
Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goode FERBO 
FACTORY 


Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U. S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 
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Louisiana—Allen 


East Baton Rouge... 


Maine—Cumberland 


Maryland—Anne Arundel. 15 15 
3 


Percentage for the 

period commencing 

Apr. 1, 1944 July 1, 1944 
ee, oe 


None 

tops aw act 40 40 

-. 40 40 

20 20 

20 10 

30 30 

Scveeves eves 10 10 
oeeee eee 20 20 
beodoue 15 15 
Sxsaddele chew 80 70 
20 10 

ct secsen 10 10 
ceesede 10 10 
viretudses ued 120 120 
10 10 

cesses 15 15 

0 30 

Titer. air 20 15 
15 15 
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Percentage for the 


State and period commencing 

county— Apr. 1, 1944 July 1, 1944 
Maryland (continued) 

Howard .....++.. Price 10 

Montgomery ....... . we 30 

Prince Georges ..... 30 30 

St. Marys ....ccese- 30 30 
Independent City— 

Baltimore ..... ‘thar. Be 15 
Massachusetts—Barnstable 30 20 
Michigan—Berrien ...... 10 10 

CalhWoOum ....cicccvee 15 15 

Macomb ....cccecres 30 30 

Midland ...... coe eee 10 10 

Muskegon ..... ry yay | 15 

Oakland ...-eeeeeees 20 20 

Washtenaw ........ . ae 20 

WETS ccc ke cetccne “RO 10 
Mississippi—Forrest ..... 90 90 

Grenada ......- Visine ee 30 

Harrison ....seseees 60 60 

BEINGS ccc cscvvcicves 10 10 

Jackson ....-ecccees 90 90 

Wilkinson ....+-+++- 60 40 


State and 


Box Butte 
BR cos weenie ed 


ee ire ere 


Nevada—Clark ........-- 
Mineral  ..csccsgecse 
WY@. cvcvccsvcvcesses 
Washoe .....csecceee 


New Jersey—Monmouth 
SUSSEX ..ceceveereecs 
New Mexico—Bernalillo 


CHAVES = 2. cccccccvcns 


Percentage for the 
period commencing 
county— Apr. 1, 1944 July 1, 1944 
Missouri—Clay ......... 
Newton ....eececrece 
WMOIE eee te cecseee 
Pulaski ......+. tos 
St. Louis ...... sieves 
Montana—Cascade ...... 


Nebraska—Adams ...... 











ers 
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More Important 


SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


Far more vital than ever before 
is the need for quality flour 


in producing good bread with 


gives your loaf the 
subtle, tasty wheaten 
flavor that makes the 
bread easier to buy, 


just as it is simpler to 


bake. 


today's leaner formulas. 


meets this challenge. It 








Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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Percentage for the 











State and period commencing 
county— Apr. 1, 1944 July 1, 1944 
New Mexico (continued) 
MOKINISP © 006. c0sse 10 10 
CEOTO = é v cies-c os b0tew'e 30 30 
New York—Nassau ..... 10 10 
NIM@OrA occ cceccccce 10 10 
North Carolina—Craven.. 20 20 
Cumberland ........ 40 40 
DUPRATR 260 ct vedere 15 15 
OR. vce e's oi sicker 10 10 
GrahAM 2. cciececcies 90 90 
Gertere 6a. 600% aaee ae 10 
New Hanover ...... 90 90 
Onslow 6. ci csece yey 80 
Pasquotank ......... 20 20 
Richmond ......... - 20 15 
WAyNne .cccccccccves 10 None 
Ohio—Allen ............- 10 10 
CURA © os bk eede bees 10 10 
PARK: § occ ccc visvs 10 10 
Greene. ........ 30 30 
EMO .cvccsoses 10 10 
Montgomery 63-06 - ee 20 
POTtAge .ccccccsvcce 10 10 
Summit .......ceceee 10 10 
WOFTE ccccceseccee 10 10 
Oklahoma—Cleveland ... 15 15 
Comanche .......-. » 50 50 
Oklahoma .....+.+es 10 10 
cs Ser eee ae | 15 
Oregon—Benton ....... - 40 30 
Clackamas .......+-+ 15 15 
Clatsop . wert ae. 10 
Crook ‘ 10 10 
Deschutes 20 20 
Jackson 30 30 
Jefferson 30 
DME. 6500 ceccccceses 39 10 
eT eee 20 20 
Multnomah ........ - 30 30 
CIIOEAIED. vetesiiccve 15 15 
Washington9.......+- 15 15 
Pennsylvania—Delaware . 10 10 
BEOTCOP ce cesscsevces 10 10 
Rhode Island—Kent .... 10 10 
Newport ~ ...cccrceee 20 20 
Washington ......... 15 15 
South Carolina—Beaufort 10 10 
Charleston ......+++- 50 50 
Dorchester ........ «- 10 10 
Greenville ....ccseee 10 10 
Keranaw = ..cccccsees 10 10 
Richland ........+.. 30 30 
South Dakota—Fall River 20 20 
Minnehaha ......... 10 10 
Pennington ........ . ae 10 
Tennessee—Bedford ..... 10 None 
BORG eke kas eeecoes 15 15 
COMGO weer vcccscvces 110 80 
Davidson ...-ccrcces 10 None 
PRAM on ccc cccce 10 None 
HERO ..cecses onbicced. Se 10 
LOUGON.. coc cccvecss _.. o- 15 
Montgomery ........ 30 20 
FROARO ccscccccccvses 15 15 
Rutherford ......+++. 15 10 
a Aer ie ae 15 
Sullivan ....ccsccccee 15 15 
WRN isccscccceees 10 None 
Texas—Bailey ~........-- 20 20 
BOStrOp cc dssvceces - 40 40 
rere sy eee ere 50 40 
BOROP wc cccsiscvccee 20 20 
BOWES. «vests evecseres 20 20 
Brazoria ...cccceees 70 70 
BYOSOB occ vcsceccves 10 10 
Brewster ...ccsscoce 20 20 
WPOWE © eve vv osccceve 70 70 
Cameron ...ssscseee 10 10 
ORUAPERS 60 ccc sss . 3 30 
Cochran ....... we. 50 
COOKE .ecccccevccces 40 40 
Coryell .veccovcecces 20 20 
COttle® nici cccccocsee 10 10 
Crosby iccccvcccccce 20 20 
Dallam .....++-- ° 70 70 
TORTI: 0 66:0: 000 00 cede 15 15 
SIRWOOR vi ccevtecces 40 40 
DickenB ...cccosecs s sO 10 
MICtOE sec wececcse oben ae 15 
} ae PEER RTER EE 20 20 
PAlveston ....ceeseee 20 20 
GOPER vices vecvcsns 20 20 
FIAT nk ve ctccns tee, ae 10 
Hamsfor@ ..cccccsece 10 10 
ty! ae errr ee 20 20 
|, PORE EE Ce 15 15 
Hockley ....... isi. 70 
Howard § ..ccccccosse 30 30 
Hutchinson .......+.- 10 10 
Jefferson ...... bosou OO 30 
BHimG cecvcccdcccsses 10 10 
Es} envacdepees a 10 
ee eo tees ce 20 
L@mar .....ececes vos 20 10 
Lamb .....<. dheveves BO 20 
Lubbock ....-...00% - 40 40 
LYMM .ccces ° 80 80 
Martin ..cccscccvvecs 20 20 
Matagorda .......+.+-- 30 30 
Maverick ......s.06+ 20 20 
Medina ....ccccscees 20 20 
Midland  ....cccccses 30 30 
BMGOTE wc cs ccesccce +. 120 120 
NUCCEB ..ccscccccees 40 40 
Oldham ....scccsces 15 15 
OPOMBS. 6 vic cceevveres 170 170 
Palo Pinto ........- 50 50 
POCOB ..ncccccerceces 10 None 
POCtOE. soc ssvcvcreci-e 20 20 
ROCVOB ccc cccccesce 40 40 
Tarrant ....csscveee 20 20 
TRVIGE ci wee cves Sas 50 
Yc Se ee eee ees 20 20 
Tom Green .......+. 10 10 
Val Verde ......... 20 20 
Victoria § ..ccscccsese 20 20 
WATE cc ccesesccsede 20 20 
Weew . ii cevcsvevsscc 15 15 
Wichita ....cesseeee 15 10 
Utah—Carbon9.....+sees 15 15 
DAVIS cvccssvcvcvvss 50 50 
p Were eee 20 20 
Salt Lake .......... 15 15 
TOQCIG 2... cccccscccee 70 70 
ee een ee re 20 20 
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Percentage for the 









State and period commencing 
county— 
Virginia—Arlington 
Dinwiddie .......... 
Elizabeth City . ar 
i tg © eae rarer 
King George 
Montgomery 6 ate 
Norfolk ...cccescsves 
Nottoway ...eeeeees 
Princess Anne 
Sy) |< re 
Warwick .....+.+.... 
VOPR .cccccccscccess 
Independent Cities— 
Alexandria ......... 70 70 
ES os ins 64 0's-0. 63.30 50 50 
Buena Vista ....... 20 40 
Charlottesville ...... 10 10 
TIRMIVEIS. wo cccccvccns 30 None 
Fredericksburg ...... 30 30 
pee 40 40 
Hopewell ........... 20 20 
Newport News ...... 80 70 
NOPEOI wn ccccccceces 40 40 
POCOPOUUEE «sows cecces 10 10 
Portsmouth 30 30 
Radford 30 30 
Richmond .... 20 20 
South Norfolk os 20 
| Ee ee i 20 20 
Williamsburg ....... 130 130 
Washington—Clark ..... 100 100 
Franklin (cn ae 60 
TSANG... 6.00 ee 10 
Jefferson : 10 10 
RS oer 20 20 
1.4): ” |) eee 120 120 
IN, o's. 6 6 6» Whe WKS 20 20 
BOGMEO ccc cescicwes 10 10 
yo ae eer es 10 None 
West Virginia—Kanawha 20 20 
Wisconsin—Dane ....... 10 10 
BIE 6s Vows ee ee deuce 20 20 
MOMPOC on esccccccee 20 20 
Wyoming—Laramie ..... 30 30 
POE cc ccccccccccces 20 20 
Sweetwater ......... 10 10 
Territory of Alaska .... 35 35 
Territory of Hawaii .... 30 30 
Panama Canal Zone .... 60 60 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Post-Fumigation 
Interval Needed 
for Bakery Flour 


A baker about to have his warehouse 
fumigated with hydrocyanic acid fumi- 
gant should hold out enough unfumi- 
gated flour to last for three days’ baking 
to avoid trouble from the absorbed fumi- 
gant, according to H. D. Young and 
E. G, Bayfield, of Kansas State College. 
A study of the effect of the fumigant 
on the baking quality of flour was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Cereal Chem- 
istry. 

Hydrocyanic acid when used as a flour 
fumigant produces an appreciable and 
detrimental effect on bread baking qual- 
ity, the study showed. The effect is 
not apparent after a thorough aeration 
of the flour. 

Experiments showed that it required 
about 72 hours for the complete loss of 
hydrogen cyanide from bread flour hav- 
ing a dosage approximately equal to 
that of normal fumigation. Immediately 
after flour fumigation, the loaf had a 
loss of about 11% in volume. After 24 
hours, volume was still depressed. The 
differences between the 48- and 72-hour 
bakings were not great. 

It is noted that it is likely that the 
hydrogen cyanide fumigant would not 
be lost from a stack of bagged flour as 
rapidly as from the single sack used in 
the tests, and therefore fumigated flour 
should be thoroughly aerated before it 
is used in baking. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WFA ENDS SET-ASIDE ON 1943 APPLES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Shipments of ap- 
ples from the 1943 crop are about com- 
pleted, and the War Food Administra- 
tion has announced termination of War 
Food Order 88, effective June 13. The 
order required 15% of the apples grown 
or located in Washington and Oregon 
and meeting the standards for fancy 
or higher grades in the respective states, 
to be set aside for purchase by the armed 
services or government agencies. 
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Food Waste Totals 225 Lbs Per Capita 


* * * * 

No sane person would deliberately toss 
more than half a pound of good food 
into the garbage pail, day after day, 
every day for a year. Yet while thou- 
sands of people are starving in other 
countries, that is exactly what is hap- 
pening in the United States. The evi- 
dence obtained by the War Food Ad- 
ministration points to an annual waste 
of 225 lbs of edible food per person 
from farm to garbage pail, according to 
E. O. Pollock, Midwest regional director. 


* 


* * * * 

Food is wasted by everyone in bits 
and driblets. It is wasted in homes, in 
restaurants, in institutions, by retailers 
and wholesalers, in transit from plow to 
plate. 

This wasted food constitutes the great- 
est reservoir of unused food in the 
world. An average family of six, by 
avoiding all waste, could save enough to 
feed one person now starving in occu- 
pied Europe. America has 34,000,000 
families. 
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Accounting for the total waste of 20 
to 30% of all food produced, the WFA 
says that 2% is left unharvested on 
farms for lack of labor; 2% is lost by 
poor handling in transportation; up to 
7% is lost in storage and wholesale 
markets; 3. to 6% wastage occurs in 
retail stores; 6% is wasted by restau- 
rant patrons; 15% of all food taken into 
homes is wasted, of this 100 lbs per per- 
son is good edible food. This waste is 
due to overbuying, failure to use left- 
overs, lack of meal planning, wasteful or 
careless preparation and serving too 
much on plates. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 
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SUPERFLOUR handles 
itself well in the occa- 
sional rough and tumble 


of wartime baking. 


It knows how to take 
care of itself, take a 
beating, and still pro- 
duce outstanding bread. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 








Milled from Carefully Selected 





AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING co. 


Oable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Rudy Harder, left, instructor in bread production at Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, discusses the finer points of a loaf with a student, Karl 
Pechter, of Brooklyn. 


Dunwoody Streamlines Course 
to Meet Wartime Circumstances 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Streamlined to 
meet wartime conditions, a new program 
of classes which will serve two groups— 
one on the production level and one on 
the more. technical level—will be adopted 
during the next school year at Dunwoody 
baking school, Minneapolis, according 
to a recent announcement. 





The courses will provide two months 
of practical baking on the production 
level and one month on the more tech- 
nical level. In addition, there will be 
added to bcth courses, instruction in 
bakery accounting, baker’s arithmetic 
and classes in general economics and 
business practice. 

A third addition will be a brief course 
in foremanship training for bakers. 

The new arrangement of courses will 
give a broader all around instruction in 
topics of vital knowledge to bakers to 
equip them to meet postwar problems 
in the industry. 

In addition to the day school courses 
listed above, Dunwoody will continue to 
make available at a small additional 
fee the following evening school courses, 
most of which have been offered in pre- 
vious years: sweet goods shop produc- 
tion and experimental baking; bread and 
rolls shop production and experimental 
baking; baking chemistry; cake decorat- 
ing; butter cream decorating; bakeshop 
accounting; foreman training for bakers. 

The next series of courses will open 
at Dunwoody on Aug. 16. Information 


WIN SAFETY AWARDS 

Satt Lake Crtry, Utan.—Winning 
over all other entrants in the bakery 
division of the National Safety Coun-, 
cil 1943 contest, 20 drivers of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., at Salt Lake 
City, received safety certificates and 
pins for their “no accident” records, 
chalked up while driving for the com- 
pany for from six months to 11 years. 
R. C. Haven, chairman of the bakery 
division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and safety engineer for the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., was principal 
speaker at the presentation dinner. 
The 20 drivers have driven a total of 
1,134,545 miles without an accident. 


on the instruction offered and_ fees 
charged, as well as bulletins, will be 
gladly furnished without obligation by 
Dunwoody — Institute, Minneapolis 3, 
Minn. Students who are properly quali- 
fied by experience in the baking indus- 
try may enter for part of the course 
or for special courses. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 44) 











1.—False. The higher the humidity, 
the sooner the rolls beccme soggy. When 
the humidity is high the air contains a 
greater percentage of moisture which 
is absorbed by the rolls. 

2.—True. However, the protein in 
the short patent flour is of a higher 
quality due to the patent flour being 
taken from near the center of the wheat 
berry. 

3.—False. They should be mixed as 
little as possible. The dough will obtain 
some development during the rolling and 
folding. 

4.—False. The products would still 
crust in the refrigerator. If the doughs 
contain the proper amount of moisture, 
increasing it would make them harder 
to handle, too soft and sticky. 

5.—True. These are government 
standards. 

6.—False. Cinnamon has a retarding 
effect upon fermentation. The yeast 
content in the formula should be in- 
creased or the fermentation time should 
be increased. 

7.—False. There is absolutely no 
foundation for this idea. When cakes 
are removed from the oven, they are 
sterile as far as mold spores are con- 
cerned. 

8.—False. A high acid content is very 
apt to cause the filling to fall down. 
The cheese should be bought from a 
concern that will furnish it with a uni- 
form acid content in order to eliminate 
any difficulty from this source. 


9.—frue. This is a general procedure. 
The dough is fermented for about four 
or five hours. The yeast content will 
run from .15 to .20% based on the total 
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flour content of ‘the sponge and dough. 
10.—True. This is a good procedure 
to use when this trouble is encountered. 


11.—True. Most flour mills keep the 
moisture content around 1312%. 

12._False. Hard wheat flour should 
not be used in making pie crust as it 
produces a tougher crust unless more 
shortening is used. A _ straight un- 
bleached soft winter wheat flour is usual- 
ly recommended for pie doughs. 

13.—False. This would depend upon 
the cooling conditions in the shop. For 
instance, where a_ controlled vacuum 
cooling system is used, the bread would 
be cooled within a short period of time. 
The inside of the loaves should not be 
above 90° F. when going to the slicing 
and wrapping machines. 

14.—False. A good quality bread 
flour will produce the best cream puffs. 
If the flour is too strong, the puffs will 
be small and heavy. In that case, part 
of the hard wheat flour may be re- 
placed with soft wheat flour. 

15.—True. When vegetable shorten- 
ing or vegetable oil is used to grease 
pans, it has been found that, due to 
oxidation, a greater amount of gummy 
film is left on the pans than when pure 
lard is used. 

16.—False. There are a few bakers 
who use a small amount of melted short- 
ening in their angel food cakes. It is 
their opinion that the cakes will have 
better keeping quality. In our opinion, 
the keeping quality of angel food is 
not much of a problem. As the addi- 
tion of shortening decreases the volume 
of the cakes considerably, we really can- 
not see very much value in using it in 
angel food. 

17.—True. A good strong flour, prop- 
erly fermented dough, and a fairly high 
percentage of shortening will help to 
produce a crispy crust. The use of some 
egg whites will also help. Proper bak- 
ing conditions are of course very im- 
portant. 

18.—False. If the rolls are set too 
tight, the loaves are very apt to have.a 
very coarse, open grain. This is due 
to the dough being torn and very ragged, 
while going through the machine. 

19.—True. It is used extensively on 
account of its butter-like flavor and 
yellow color. Oleo oil is pressed from 
beef fat. Biscuit and cracker bakers 
also use large quantities of oleo oil for 
the above reasons, 

20.—True. It is a white, tasteless 
and odorless powder. Generally about 
1% tricalcium phosphate is used to re- 
place 8% corn starch. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROCESSED FOOD FACTORS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Assurance that 
the processed food wholesale inventory 
factor will be increased later this year 
to give wholesalers sufficient point pur- 
chasing power to acquire new pack mer- 
chandise next fall and winter has been 
given the trade by the Office of Price 
\dministration. With many items at 
zero point value and others sharply re- 
duced, some wholesalers have expressed 
concern that their low “base period” 
transfers would reduce their maximum 
inventories to dangerously low levels. 
The Processed Foods Branch is aware 
of this situation and the factor for the 
fall and winter months will be high 
enough to permit ample purchases of 
new stocks, OPA said. 
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Like U. S. Meine es 5 vantages for both consumer and _ pro- 
ducer. The sale of pound loaves will 
mean less bread in the household bread 


British Bakers Also Wishing rin a cag epg aE 
for One-Pound Standard Loaf fore it can be eaten. More trequent 


purchases will be made. Bread will then 





















































With advantages of one-pound loaves Now the two-pound size is beginning be eaten in a much fresher condition, 
so warmly advocated by many American to be questioned there. A recent issue and that alone will increase demand. 
bakers, it is interesting to note that a of the British Baker, London trade “Although it is slightly more costly 
similar trend is evident in Great Britain, publication, says: to produce small sized loaves the .addi- 
where a few generations ago a four- “After the war when daily deliveries tional cost will be partly, if not wholly, 
pound loaf was standard and where re- are resumed, a great increase in the de- offset by a slightly better selling price, 
cently a two-pounder has been the most mand for pound loaves may be expected. while there can be no doubt of the value 
popular size. — The small unit of bread has many ad- to the baker of enabling customers to 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Spring Patents Whole Wheat Kansas Patents 
Clears Cracker Flours High Gluten 


Cake Flours Rye Flours Pastry Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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FALK 
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POTATO FLOUR ,; 
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for bakery use because lower in 
natural moisture content, there- 
fore higher in dough absorption. 


Poking id shat tine Made 


Use it in bread, soft rolls, sweet doughs. An 


Greenwich & N. Moore Sts., New York 13, N.Y. ® 


NZ 


IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
WW INCREASES YIELD! 





Milled from fine, 
select Michigan white 
potatoes. Superior 


economical ingredient to use...a qual- 
ity ingredient to build reputation. 


CTS 


Division of MAX AMS, Inc 


INSURES FRESHNESS ! 







Mills: Cadillac, Mich 


CAKE FLOURS 


produce 
cakes that 


are richer... 


moister 


and longer- 


keeping... 


323 E. Atwater St. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 













eat the whole of a loaf before it becomes 
dry, stale and uninviting. Further, the 
trade would then be able to achieve a 
very desirable object for, if the one- 
pound loaf became the standard unit, 
bread could be priced upon that unit, 
thus eliminating much confusion.” 

Much the same arguments for the 
one-pound size were cited by Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlite Bakery, 
Bay, Wis,, at the most recent annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Mr. Cobb said: 

“It is my hope that consignment sell- 
ing will be eliminated after the war. 
Elimination of consignment selling will 
not release the baking industry from 
its responsibility of giving the housewife 
If we allow her to 


Green 


fresh merchandise. 
buy a lot of bread in. the store on Mon- 
day that was baked on Friday, she will 
probably quit the bread and the store, 
too. The smaller unit that we can sell 
the better. The sale of pound bread all 
over the country will insure the house- 
wife having less bread in her bread box 
all the time. We must remember that 
the more bread that is in the bread box, 
the older the bread is getting. The sale 
of pound bread will accelerate the move- 
ment of bread in the grocery store and 
through the house-to-house and retail 
outlets. More frequent purchase of 
bread will be necessary. 

“The retailer will like it better be- 
cause he makes more percentage profit 
on the pound loaf. While pound bread 
may be a little more costly to manu- 
facture from two or three standpoints, 
the additional cost will be cheap insur- 
ance of freshness. Furthermore, less 
confusion in the matter of price and 
trade practices is bound to result from 
the sale of pound bread. Many in the 
baking industry, nationally speaking, 
have demonstrated that after the cus- 
tomer gets used to pound bread, she is 
perfectly contented to buy it and is 
just as well and in many cases better 
satisfied and less confused than she is 
at the present time when all sorts and 
descriptions of weights of bread are for 
sale in nearly every store and every 
market and in every retail and house-to- 
house outlet.” 
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STEEL DRUM REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED FOR EFFICIENCY 

Wasuineton, D. C.—To facilitate the 
placing of orders for steel drums, to 
clarify the uses for which new drums 
are permitted and to assure an equitable 
distribution, a number of changes have 
been made in Steel Shipping Drum Or- 
der, L-197, by the War Production 
Board. 

Each order will no longer require a 
specific WPB_ authorization, but a 
blanket certification must be filed with 
the drum manufacturer by the cus- 
tomer. 

As amended, L-197 lists in Schedule 
A all commodities for which new steel 
shipping drums are permitted and estab- 
lishes the quota for each class. Sched- 
ule A includes food oils. Under the new 
provisions, any packer may use, for 
Schedule A items, up to 95% of the 
new drum weight used for the same 
commodity group during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1943. Seven classes of 
commodities that may have been packed 
in fiber drums during 1943 are now per- 
mitted the use of steel drums on a per- 
centage basis. This will result in a 
saving of about 13,000 tons of fiber board 
during 1944. 

WPB said the amended order will per- 
mit the use of all the sheet steel that 
can be made available for drums at this 
time. 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 








308 W. Washington &t., Chicago 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Hl. 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 


NATIONAL 


GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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Need for More Dry Milk Solids Seen 


WFA Economist Outlines 10-Point Plan to Increase Output of This Important Food 


TEPS should be taken promptly to 

increase the production of nonfat dry 
milk solids by at least 400,000,000 Ibs per 
year, bringing the annual output up to 
about 850,000,000 lbs, according to H. S. 
Irwin, senior agricultural economist in 
the Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, midwest regional office 
at Chicago, who outlines a 10-point pro- 
gram which he believes would bring 
about such an increase. 

Need for this commodity is so urgent, 
according to Mr. Irwin, that many do- 
mestic requirements will have to remain 
unfilled in 1944 in order to provide for 
military, lend-lease, and _ rehabilitation 
necessities. The proposed expansion is 
the only available source of a significant 
increase in the supply of animal protein 
and other needed nutrients at a time 
when the need for nourishing foods may 
be increased by the requirements of un- 
derfed peoples about to be liberated. 
Prompt action is necessary because the 
need may reach its peak in 1945. 

The proposed increase will represent 
only a further acceleration of the long- 
time upward trend in the production of 
nonfat dry milk solids. Production and 
consumption in the United States were 
increasing rapidly before the war, prac- 
tically doubling from 1935 through 1941, 
and many new uses were being discov- 
ered. Because of the high nutritive 
value and comparatively low price of 
this commodity, there is reason to be- 
lieve that domestic consumption will 
gain rapidly when supplies again are 
adequate, even though it has been cut 
down at present by war exigencies. With 
a moderate amount of governmental aid 
after the end of the rehabilitation period 
to make up for this dislocation, it is 
probable that domestic consumption will 
be fully equal to the suggested produc- 
tion in a few years from that time. 

Nonfat dry milk solids is an excep- 
tionally valuable food. It contains a 
large proportion of protein which is 
equalled only by egg protein and is 
definitely superior to most other pro- 
teins. It provides a large quantity of 
lactose, or milk sugar, which is highly 
digestible, and it carries comparatively 
large proportions of calcium, phosphorus, 
and a number of needed vitamins, in- 
cluding riboflavin, which is deficient in 
many diets. Nonfat dry milk solids is 
especially valuable as a supplement to 
diets consisting principally of vegetable 
foods. 

Nonfat dry milk solids is highly eco- 
nomical. Its cost per pound is only a 
fraction of that of powdered eggs and 
is materially lower than that of the 
solids other than fat in either cheese or 
evaporated milk. This low cost is large- 
ly explained by the fact that it still is 
‘ byproduct of butter and fluid cream, 
with the result that the major cost of 
the milk involved is assumed by the 
other products. 

The increased output of nonfat dry 
milk solids can be obtained at a mod- 
erate cost. More than six times as much 
skim milk as is required for the pro- 
posed increase is now fed to animals 
on farms. The requisite quantity can 
be obtained, perhaps with no increase 
over present inducements, by assuring 


the farmers and creameries involved of 
a continued market for the product and 
providing at government expense the 
necessary facilities in localities where 
they are needed but are not available. 

Fear that they will be unable to dis- 
pose of their output of nonfat dry milk 
solids after the end of the rehabilitation 
period isthe principal reason deterring 
many creameries from entering upon its 
manufacture. This possibility is a major 
risk to each of them, the more so since 
those who are among the last to enter 
this field may well be among the first to 
be crowded out of it if demand slackens. 
By providing a continued market for this 
product for several years after the close 
of the rehabilitation period, the govern- 


ment can, in effect, pool these risks and 
can assume them much more economical- 
ly than can the individual creameries. 

Use of government funds in providing 
drying facilities in appropriate localities 
will expedite the increase in production 
and will reduce the total of other in- 
ducements which must be offered to ob- 
tain a given increase. Government 
funds already have been used in the 
erection of plants and the purchase of 
equipment for milk drying and this prac- 
tice may well be extended to the pro- 
vision of all the facilities involved, in- 
cluding milk cooling equipment on farms 
shifting from farm separation to whole 
milk delivery. 

For most effective results, a definite 
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goal should be set and announced pub- 
licly and the measures adopted to achieve 
it should be co-ordinated into a broad 
program. Two important steps toward 
increased production already have been 
taken. The War Food Administration, 
through Food Distribution Order No. 93, 
has moved to end the diversion of milk 
from nonfat dry milk solids and butter 
to roller process dried whole milk, 12% 
fat dried milk, and similar products. The 
Office of Price Administration has ad- 
vanced the ceiling price on roller process 
nonfat dry milk solids to 14c lb, narrow- 
ing the discount under spray process pow- 
der to only %4c lb. The higher price 
level for roller process powder will en- 
courage’ a shift from farm separation 
to whole milk delivery in numerous lo- 
calities where formerly the feeding de- 
mand for skim milk overbalanced the 
returns from drying by the roller process. 

Additional measures in a broad pro- 
gram designed to obtain an increase of 





good cakes now. 


reasons. 


mulas for such flours. 


for quality not price. 


STOCK’S PATENT cake 


Extra fine granulation helps ab- 
sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher, so important with 
wartime formulas. Order 
STOCK’S PATENT on your 
next flour purchase. DELI- 
CAKE for high sugar ratios. 








HE best postwar planning you can 
do for your cake sales is to produce 
Many new customers 
are buying baker’s cakes for wartime 
To keep: them buying your 
cakes after the war, don’t let your quality 
down with inferior cake flours. 


Best cake flours are not too plentiful but 
there is enough to go around. You don’t 
need to experiment with untried substi- 
tute flours or worry about changing for- 
Keep your stand- 
ards high . . . housewives are shopping 


flours can 
meet top quality standards for you just 
as they do for so many leading bakers. 
They are milled from Michigan soft 
wheat, ideal for tender, smooth cakes. 




































For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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i 400,000,000 Ibs of nonfat dry milk solids 
should include: 

Assurance of a continued market. 

Publicity to bring out clearly the need 
for this food. 

Education concerning feeding substi- 


tutes for skim milk. 

Specific price ceilings upon competing y U iN i y 
dairy products. 

Quality improvement program. 


More intensive use of existing drying 


equipment. 
_ Decentralized purchasing and storing 
arrangements. 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most S K ty ® - 
cases copies of the booklets or other unny ansas as an invari- 
literature can be obtained by writing 

the companies mentioned or The able pleasant mood. 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


7 It has the likeable way about 
Music at Work : 
A report on what management, labor, it that makes you and your 


science, and government think of “func- 
tional” music has been published in book- 

let form under the title “Muzak at bakers know you have found 
Work” by the Muzak Corp., New York. 
The opinions of management and labor 5 ® a 
are the result of actual surveys made in a rien > 
specific industries and in offices and 
banks. The scientific data measuring ® 2 
actual production in factories before and W {| | dl 

after als was installed grew out of € g a y arrange an in- 
a survey made by Professor Harold Bur- ~ 
ris-Meyer and Richmond L. Cardinell, troduction. 
of Stevens Institute of Technology. The 
government report is based on a nation- 
wide survey of music in war plants made * * 
by Wheeler Beckett of the War Produc- 
tién Board, Washington. In addition to 


excerpts from the reports, the booklet ‘ mn - 
contains a description of Muzak facilities Th W h t FI M Il C 
and service. It explains why music must e IC I a our I S 0. 


be especially played and especially pro- 5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
grammed to have maximum effectiveness 
WICHITA : ; KANSAS 


_ under different conditions of use. 
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Fire Protection 

A fire protection handbook _ that 
graphically explains and illustrates the 
latest techniques in fighting fires with 
carbon dioxide has been issued by Ran- 
dolph Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. It 
is entitled, “Sharpshooting at Flames.” 
The booklet describes the physical char- 
acteristics of carbon dioxide gas, the 


proper arrangement and distribution of 
the fire extinguishers, and the organiza- 
tion of the plant fire-fighting system. 
TRUCK-LOAD 


Photographs also illustrate approved 

methods of quickly extinguishing flam- INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 

mable liquid and other dangerous in- BOAT-LOAD 
eee 


dustrial-type fires. Min li d 
neapolis an 
Flour Types . Z . oor eeu 
y All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, . ' si 
in Chicago, L. W. Haas, chief chemist, 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, spoke on TE 
the subject of present flour types and = 
their use under wartime production. Mr. g A ECKHA RT we | LLING C0 Ch P — 
Haas’ paper in the form of an 11-page 7 ne bd icago 
nS ah ay bulletin has been sent to ° MILLERS OF MI 
he members. 2 

This talk covers, among other things, WH EAT and RYE 
the types of flour being used at the pres- FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR Mill 
ent time, flour grades, and yields of each poe 
from 100 Ibs of wheat, the ash and pro- 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
St. Joseph, Mo 


Corby Bldg. 

















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








tein content of various grades and types 
of bread flour, standards for enriched 
flour and enriched bread, the ash and 
protein content of grades of rye flour 
and methods of complying with War 
Food Order No, 1 with various types of 
flours. 

A copy of this 11-page bulletin will 
be sent on request to the secretary, Vic- 
tor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois, if a 6c stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Adhesive Booklet 

“The What, Where, Why, How of 
RESYN Adhesives,’ is the title of a 
booklet recently published by National 
Adhesives, 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
This booklet traces the development of 
synthetic resin adhesives, defines the 
trade terms associated with them, de- 
scribes their unique properties, suggests 
applications for them and outlines pro- 
cedures for handling various types of 
resinous products. Its 16 pages are 
written in nontechnical language and 
printed in two colors. 

In view of the publicity given to syn- 
thetic resin adhesives, which frequently 
presents them as a panacea to the pack- 
aging problems of the future, this clear 
explanation of what they are, and what 
they can be expected to do now and in 
the postwar period, should be welcome. 


Design and Materials 

How the materials used will influence 
industrial design of the future is the 
subject of a booklet entitled “The Com- 
ing Battle of Materials,’ which is re- 
printed from the February and March, 
1944, issues of the magazine, Interiors. 
The articles are by J. Gordon Lippincott, 
head of the industrial designing firm of 
Dohner & Lippincott, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. A limited supply of these 
reprints is available from Dohner & Lip- 
pincott. 


Sweet Goods Quality 


The annual meting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers held in 
Chicago in March was devoted largely 
to assisting members in the operation of 
bakeries under wartime regulation. A. 
F. Cordes, Ce-Lect Baking Co., Boston, 
Mass., discussed at length methods for 
maintaining the quality of sweet yeast 
goods under government war regula- 
tions. His paper has just been released 
to the membership in the form of an 
eight-page mimeographed bulletin. 

This bulletin covers formulas in which 
adjustments have been made to take care 
of restricted materials available. The 
bulletin also carries a formula for a 
roll-in mix for Danish pastry and egg 
wash and icing for use on packaged 
sweet yeast items and a description of 
the handling of mass production of sweet 
yeast goods in various types of shops. 

A copy of the bulletin will be sent on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, IIl., 
if a 6c stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 


Catalogue 

York Corp., York, Pa., has issued a 
new catalogue of accessories and sup- 
plies for refrigeration and air condition- 
ing plants. The book is designed to give 
quick, complete “finger-tip” information 
under the following headings: accessories 
and supplies, ice cans and air fittings, 
valves and fittings, .oil, cold storage 
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Established 1877 





Here is a flour that has a 
royal family tree of wheat with 
a good ancestry and a mill with 
a proud family background. 


Such a flour never goes back 
on its tradition, never fails to 
perform as IMPERIAL FLOUR 
has been known to perform all 
through the years. 


ad 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


ee ad 


THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
























Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Hf 
a There is nothing uncertain about 


7 BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
) wheat. They are flours that will 
tp produce a class of bakery goods 
i not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 





i, FLOUR than any other state 
ff in the Union. 
: MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
ba FLOUR in the world. 
Wt Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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lie ery meando leioascn. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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doors, renewal parts, tables and data. 
Under the latter, sizes, weights, perform- 
ance data, net prices, photographs, me- 
chanical drawings, descriptions and so 
forth, have been included, The catalogue 
is the loose leaf type, divided into sec- 
tions and tabbed for ready reference. 


Drum Indicator 


Techtmann Industries, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has announced a U-C indicator 
adaptable for 30-gal steel drums in ad- 
dition to 55-gal drums which have pre- 
viously been in use. It is a detachable 
assembly which can be moved from drum 
to drum and tells at a glance the liquid 
level content. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Need Extra 
Sugar, C. W. Koch 
Tells OPA and WFA 


The interest of the wartime consuming 
public served by over 20,000 retail bak- 
ers demands a substantial increase in 
the sugar allotment for use in bakery 
products, President Charles W. Koch of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica told OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles and War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones recently. 





Sugar is the primary limiting factor 
which is preventing retail bakers from 
coming anywhere near to supplying con- 
sumer demand for bakery products, de- 
spite the plentiful supplies of wheat, the 
large surpluses of eggs and lard, and 
the shortage of storage space to accom- 
modate available supplies of fruits, ac- 
cording to ARBA’s president. 

“It just isn’t possible to go along on 
80% of our 1941 sugar and do a good 
job of supplying more than 150% of 
1941 production,” Mr. Koch stated. “We 
are apprehensive about maintaining ac- 
ceptable quality, and we have run out 
of explanations to the inquiries of our 
customers as to why we can’t provide 
them with the baked foods they want. 
The wheat is there. In the form of 
bakery products it ideally meets a press- 
ing need for food. 

“Reliable reports indicate there is 
enough sugar to permit greater use of 
this wheat and of other ingredients like 
eggs and lard. We think the govern- 
ment should immediately open the bottle- 
neck by allowing at the very least 10% 
more sugar for use in bakery products. 
No strings or complicated regulations 
are necessary. We can and will make 
effective use of it in the best interest 
of the consumer, as we have proved by 
past performance.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WFA MEETING AT OSHKOSH 

OsHxkosH, Wis.—Wartime regulations 
pertaining to the baking industry were 
explained to approximately 30 Oshkosh 
bakery operators and route salesmen at 
a meeting held in Oshkosh early in 
June. R. A. Kolb, area supervisor, and 
O. H. Yeakey, WFA _ representative, 
were the principal speakers. The meet- 
ing was the first of a series being held 
throughout the Fox River Valley for 
the purpose of acquainting bakers and 
their employees with chief provisions of 
WDO-1 and the enrichment program. 
Emphasis was placed on the need for 
strict adherence to the regulations. The 
meeting concluded with a question and 
answer period. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Centenn ial Flouring Mills Co. 

















NEW SPOKANE "MILL. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 








pela OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


tt ‘4 
» MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 





Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 

















GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





: : v port Flours. 
‘THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
ee sak OT CETL OEE TURE TEE. $4,904, 187 
Capital Depot i 0). By os oss vFiis css Siccccvas 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 


CHUBB & SON 




















ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour % John Street - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance ne Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Build ing - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding - - Montreal 




















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic oes 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS 
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‘The Choice re) Meats Pinas ast Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Goed One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Jones-HetreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 
_ OF DOUGH STABILITY Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
7 Witw Arkansas City, Kansas 


Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


1SDOM 





DIA GLUTEN 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends - fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 














more time for “cutting over” or 





giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 

NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Weare ponte tn ready - fill your 
irements of 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA." Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Foreign and 7 esti 1 hy A MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
mestic e 
Member Millers’ National Federation Qrarpitns Kemene Ci i iin: he 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 


Bakery and Family Flours Victor -Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





SAX ONY MI L L Ss Family Flour De Luxe 
Our 94th Year THE CRETE MILLS 

















A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Quick-Start for Lights 


A disadvantage of fluorescent lighting, 
the time-lag between snapping of the 
switch and lighting of the lamp, is over- 
come by the new quick-start fluorescent 
ballast announced by the Acme Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Cuba, N. Y. It eliminates 
the need for starters and provides for 
instantaneous lamp light. Now available 
in dual 40-watt size for two 40-watt 
lamps, in either end-lead or bottom-lead 
designs. Operated from standard 115- 
120 primary circuit it boosts the voltage 
to approximately 450 volts for lamp 
starting. It is claimed that when used in 
connection with “Instant Start” fluores- 
cent lamps, no sacrifice is made in lamp 
life. However, if used for other type 
lamps, lamp life is variably reduced. 


¥ ¥ 


New Preservative 

The William J. Stange Co., Chicago, 
reports that the newly developed pre- 
servative NDGA, previously mentioned 
in these columns, will be commercially 
available as soon as production volume 
over and above military requirements 
permits. The full name of this new 
prodigy of the chemical world is nor-di- 
hydro-guaiaretic acid which, shortened 
to something a layman can pronounce, 
becomes NDGA. 

NDGA comes from the creosote bush 
which is a type of low, scrubby vegeta- 
tion growing wild in semiarid regions of 
western states. After being extracted 
from the weed and refined it has a 
white, crystalline appearance similar to 
that of granulated sugar. Already ap- 
proved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as nontoxic, many large producers 
of foods are finding new uses for NDGA 
with results surpassing any other nat- 
urally occurring antioxidant. For the 
duration of the war, all NDGA pro- 
duced will be reserved for use in foods 
for the armed forces. 

NDGA was discovered, developed and 
tested at the University of Minnesota 
where for many years an intensive study 
of the properties of plants used by 
American Indians has been under way. 
Substances which prevent rancidity in 
fats or oils, where oxidation is the 
causative factor, have been found in 
approximately 50 of such native wild 
plants. So far NDGA shows the most 
promise and leads the field of permitted 
antioxidants by a wide margin. Scien- 
tists of the University of Minnesota, 
department of pharmacy, recognized 
NDGA as an antioxidant as soon as the 
chemical had been isolated and its for- 
mula written on paper. It was fortunate 
and coincidental that specialized and con- 
temporary research work in antioxidants 
for foodstuffs was being conducted by 
the George A. Hormel Foundation at the 
University of Minnesota at the time 


NDGA was discovered. The collabora- 
tion by the two research staffs followed. 
To the William J. Stange Co. went the 
assignment of the task of working out 
commercial processes of manufacture and 
of application because this company has 
long specialized in the extraction of 
vegetable substances and in their appli- 
cation in foodstuffs. 
¥ ¥ 


Cooling Unit 

A new cooling unit known as the 
Amcoil Food Conditioner, combining 
controlled high humidities with cooled 
air has been announced by American 
Coils Co,, Newark, N. J. The function 
of this new unit is to cool air and con- 
trol high humidities, eliminating dehy- 
dration. The manufacturer is now 
able to offer these units for replacement 
equipment on orders with a priority rat- 
ing of AA5 or better under L388. It isa 
wall mounted, hanger type, and is de- 
signed for use in walk-in boxes. Tem- 
peratures are automatically controlled 
down to 35° F. and relative humidities 
up to 93%. It is suitable for dough re- 
tarding, storage of eggs, butter and 
cheese, bakery and confectionery prod- 
ucts. 

This cabinet type food conditioner is 
a complete refrigeration system when 
combined with any condensing unit. Air 
is drawn into the top of the casing by 
the fan and is directed downward. The 
casing is partitioned into two parts, the 
major portion being occupied by an 
evaporator coil. The main stream of 
air is directed through this coil thus pro- 
ducing the ‘cooled air. The partition 
directly behind this coil provides a ver- 
tical passage through which the balance 
of the air stream is directed downward 
over water collected in the drain pan 
recess. An immersion heater, located in 
the drain pan recess, is energized by a 
humidistat when humidity is required, 
resulting in moisture vapor rising and 
mixing with the recirculated air. The 
cooled air and the moisture laden, re- 
circulated air join together and are di- 
rected into the refrigerator space by an 
air control deflector, which can direct 
or modify quantities of air as required. 

All that is necessary to install is to 
run a 110-volt line to the junction box 
mounted on top of the instrument panel, 
and connect the liquid and suction lines 
to the condensing unit. 


¥ ¥ 


Safer Footing 


A product, originally developed for 
the navy by the Truscon Laboratories, 
Detroit, is now available to civilians. 
It is Saf-T-Dek, a product developed to 
help make footing safer on shipboard, 
which is often wet or oily. Saf+T-Dek 
is a heavy, nonslip plastic covering 
applied to walking areas, which not only 
holds footing secure but takes a great 
deal of surface wear itself, thereby re- 
ducing the maintenance problem. It 
comes ready for use and is applied with 
a trowel. It is a tough material which 
sticks to practically any surface. On 
drying it imparts a skid-proof walking 
or working area, even when the area is 
wet or covered with oil emulsion. 
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gon RUSEARCH f LABORA, Unusual Bread Ad Brings Response 


——<4 Founded in 1922R-— 


“PLEASE 
RUSH REPORT” 


Time is often of the es- 
sence in food, drug and 
cosmetic research. For 
this reason FRL main- 
tains an experimental 
animal colony of over 
5,000 rats, guinea pigs, 
cats and chicks, in vari- 
ous states of nutrition so 
as to minimize time lost 
in waiting for animals to 
be nutritionally depleted 
or otherwise conditioned 
to serve your needs. 
Whether the experiments 
are biological, chemical 
or bacteriological, time- 
saving is one of several 
advantages offered by 
this independent labora- 
tory. 


Descriptive brochure 
available 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, in. 


RESEARCH ... CONSULTATION 
Food Research Building, 48-14 Thirty - Third St. 
Long Island City 1,N.Y. © Stillwell 4-4814 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'’S LEAGUE 
Lol eRe) =) 23.0. 0 O'S 2a. 0-1-1 01 00 0.4010). Be eat 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 





N unusual bakery advertisement that 
struck a responsive chord among 
readers was run recently in 48 news- 
papers in its territory by the Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., of Binghamton, N. 
Y. The advertisement, which is illustrat- 
ed herewith, “caused more favorable com- 
ment than any bread advertising we have 
ever used,” said V. R. Osha, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 
The copy and illustration appeared 
originally in the company’s house organ, 





“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DA 
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The Spaulding Times, as an editorial 
feature. It created so much favorable 
comment that it was recast as an ad- 
vertisement, with the thought that the 
return to religion by multitudes of 
people, plus the fact that bread is held 
now in the highest esteem in a genera- 
tion, furnished the basis for a unique 
presentation. The text of the advertise- 
ment, signed simply with the company 
name, was as follows: 

The universal prayer of Christians be- 
gins with these simple, humble words: 
“Give us this day our daily bread. . .” 

Not a word may be changed or the 
sanctity of the meaning is lost. “Give” 
is the asking of Divine help. “Us” 
means all of us, not just “me.” “This 
day,” implies the need for daily asking. 
“Today” means today’s necessary food. 
“Bread” means the .staff of life itself. 

Without the bounteous gift of bread, 
the threads of our frail life would be 
quickly cut. Without the daily gift of 
bread the health of muscle and nerve 
would give way and starvation would 
come to the world. 

People start wars when there is not 
enough bread; civilization crumbles when 
bread becomes scarce; men change into 
beasts when bread disappears. Bread is 
the staff of life, the symbol of culture, 
the touchstone of civilization, the finger 
post of hope, the well of charity. 

Bread is the balm of labor, strength- 
giver for children, the plaything of 
despots. Those who make bread are 
ennobled by their craft, they are the 
protectors of life. 

Bread of old Egypt, Palestine and 


Sparta; bread of America, England and 


Russia . . . bread has built nations, 


ancient and modern, lack of it has rotted 
the fibers of vision, peopled the slums 
and pauperized nations. 





Bread was the food of Christ and 
Columbus, of Plato, Da Vinci, of Pericles 
and Khan, of Goethe and Washington, of 
Shakespeare and Watt, of savants and 
saints, from the beginning of man. Bread 
is the food of Roosevelt and Spaatz, of 
Stalin and Churchill, of Kaiser and Ford, 
of Marshall and Tedder, Montgomery 
and Kent, of Cunningham, Nimitz, San- 
tayana and King, of Kettering, Gable 
and St. Vincent Millay, of soldiers and 
poets, philosophers and sages, of women 
and men, from time immemorial to 
time without end. 

Bread is not modern, it’s as old as the 
ages—one of the first products of think- 
ing and doing. It started men upward, 
and outward and onward, and when 
there’s enough of it the world will be 
one. The causes of wars lie rooted in 
hunger; war is impossible when the 
stomach’s not empty. 

The history of the world is a chronicle 
of starvation; its brilliant pages are 
those filled with bread. 

When mammoth ovens are built the 
world over, and golden bread pours 
forth in endless flow, man’s humble soul 
will rise to its zenith, and Utopia spread 
its sublime embrace over all nations, all 
races, all classes. 

Bread digs the coal, bread turns the 
wheels, bread plies the instruments of 
peace and contentment; bread tones the 
muscles, feeds the nerves, builds the 
bones . . . makes everything possible if 
it’s good bread and plenty. 

Nations that have bread are the na- 
tions that stand against the villainy of 
despots, tyrants and fools. Victory 
means airplanes, battleships and tanks, 
rifles and bullets, strategy and courage; 
but let’s not forget that the real sinews 
of war are wrought by bread that builds 
muscle and brawn . . . bread shortens 
the war and lengthens the peace. 

If any man doubts the truth of this 
story, then he’d better get ready to be 
shot as a patriot or shackled a slave. 





“I’m feeling fine,” said James A. Mc- 
Connell, chairman of the Feed In- 
dustry Council and general manager of 
the Co-operative G.L.F. Exchange of 
Ithaca, N. Y., “and I expect to be back 
on the job by the first of August.” Mr. 
McConnell, who is recovering from his 
recent throat operation, is spending most 
of his time in his garden in Ithaca or 
on his farm near Mansfield, Pa. 











“00 NECKTIE! 


GonE are the days when the back- 
slapping salesman who wore the flashy 
necktie and carried a bulging pocket- 
ful of cigars sold the most merchandise. 














Today, things are a lot different. The 
up-to-date purchasing agent isn’t 
swayed by personality, soft soap, and 
hot air. Sales flair gives way to facts. 
The laboratory report tells the pur- 
chaser what’s best to buy. 

















So, we at Diamond Crystal have equip- 
ped our representatives with up-to-the- 
minute scientific and technical facts 
about salt, clearly set forth in periodic 
bulletins. Today we’re proud to present 
our modern, well-informed sales organi- 
zation to the salt buyers of America. 
Our men are salt consultants armed 
with facts plus experience—as well as 
salesmen. Their knowledge and skill are 
at your disposal. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 


Why not invite a Diamond Crystal rep- 
resentative to talk to your Chemist, 
Food Technologist, or Processing Super- 
intendent? He can probably be of im- 
mediate help; or, if you should have a 
salt problem he cannot solve, he will 
promptly enlist the help of our Tech- 
nical Service Department. They will 
see that your question is answered sim- 
ply and completely, or even send a 
technical expert to your plant without 
the slightest obligation to you. 

If you’d like our representative to 
call, just write to Diamond Crystal Salt, 
Dept. B-9, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 


















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR pm 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and Mi 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N.Y. 
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WESTERN PA. BAKERS’ GROUP 
REVIEWS CHICAGO MEETING 
PirrssurcH, Pa.— The June meeting 
of the Retail Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania brought 
out an attendance of 150. After the 
business session and a chicken dinner, 
dancing was enjoyed. 
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ity of the baking industry was the 
envy of other groups represented at 
Washington, D. C. He told in detail 
some of the items of Senator Mur- 
ray’s address and the stress he had 
laid on postwar financing of returned 
soldiers, competition from highly trained 
army bakers and other matters, such as 
release of much baking machinery and 


war bond purchases to the bakers’ com- 
mittee to give proper credit to the 
baking division of the Food Industry 
section of the war bond drive. 
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TOLEDO BAKERY REOPENED 


Totepo, Oxntio.—Feldman’s Bakeries, 
Ine., 1905 Canton st., Toledo, Ohio, has 


pe ccas ener 


A report on the recent Chicago con- 
ference of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America was given by Paul Bak- 
er, who cited three outstanding ad- 
dresses by William Quillan, John Mc- 
Carthy and Senator James Murray. He 
told the organization that the solidar- 


corrected insanitary conditions so that 
resumption of operations has been per- 
mitted by the City Health Department, 
officials announced June 12. The bak- 
ery, closed for several days, reopened 
June 10 for business. 


equipment by the government. 

Mr. Baker also stressed the amount 
of money needed by the baking indus- 
try for their American Institute of 
Baking. 

Bakers were cautioned to report their 
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—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 
July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 
The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
—$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 
Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 
Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 
your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 


Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 
that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 


Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 
Finance Committee. He’s standing by. 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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x = == This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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“Food for All” Radio 
Show Explained to 
Industry at Chicago 


Cuicago, Itu.—“Food for All,” a new 
dramatic radio program to be presented 
by the American Red Cross, was ex- 
plained and described to a group of 
Chicago bakers, allied men and trade 
press representatives on June 15 in 
Studio A, of station WMAQ in Chicago. 

The American Institute of Baking pre- 
sented this program to the American 
Red Cross, and Miss Melva Bakkie, na- 
tional nutrition director of the Red 
Cross, will lead the factual nutrition 
discussions on each of the nine radio 
programs. The first program will be 
on July 1, and will be continued on each 
Saturday for nine weeks. Broadcasts 
will be made in 75 cities, and in Chi- 
cago it will be presented over WGN 
at 8:45 a.m. 

Wallace Kadderly, head of the radio 
division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, will be the master of cere- 
monies. “Food for All” will feature good 
nutrition and enriched bread will re- 
ceive its full share of mention. Among 
the nationally known scientists, nutri- 
tionists and leaders who will appear on 
these programs are: Judge Marvin Jones, 
U. S. Food Administrator; Dr. Robert 
R. Williams, National Research Council; 
Dr. Norman Joliffe, Associate Professor 
of Medicine, New York University; M. 
L. Wilson, director Nutrition Program 
Branch, WFA Office of Distribution; 
Rear Admiral H. W. Smith, staff of 
surgeon general, U. S. Navy; Paul V. 
McNutt, War Manpower Commissioner; 
Surgeon General Norman T. Kirk, U. S. 
Army; Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general, U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

The bakers of the country are urged 
to advertise these programs in many 
ways. At the meeting in Chicago on June 
14, G. Krueger, of the Chicago Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., said the firm would distribute store 
cards to all retail bakers, and whole- 
sale bakers are requested to include an- 
nouncements of the programs in their 
newspaper advertising, truck posters, 
billboards, radio commercials, dealer ma- 
terials, etc. Bakers, he said, have a 
glorious opportunity to co-operate with 
the American Red Cross and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking in obtaining a 
large listening audience for the nine 
radio programs. The help of bakers is 
needed to boost the “Food for All” 
broadcasts as enriched white bread is 
among the foods featured on each of 
the programs. 
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AMBULANCE PRESENTED 
N. D. Isen, of the Enterprise Paper 
Co., and A. B, Kehr, Paramount Paper 
Products Co., Philadelphia, recentl) 
joined in presenting a new model field 
ambulance to the United States Army 
in honor of their employees serving in 
the armed forces. The ambulance was 
accepted for the army by Col. Samuel 
Creighton. Other speakers were Hon. 
John E. Sheridan, Pennsylvania con- 
gressman, and Sgt. Henry W. Kennedy, 
Bristol, Va., recently returned from ac- 
tion overseas. The presentation was wit- 
nessed by employees of both companies 

and the families of those in service. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


Shellabarger hands are particularly busy 


this month. They are reaching out to buy 


the wheat they want. 


They are checking 


and testing this wheat in a multitude of 


ways to learn its personality. They are 


putting this wheat away for your use many 


months from now. They also are picking 


up the phone to tell you about the new 


wheat, and invite you to share the high con- 


sistency of Shellabarger’s bakery flours. 





(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 





every Shellabarger product. 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 


our 


wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 


supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 








Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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* Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Baking Council Will Propose 
Change in Enrichment Program 
By A. H. BAILey 


Toronto, Ont.—A meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the Baking Industry 
was held in the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, on June 27 and 28. This is a 
Canadian body formed some time ago 
for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
policies of various bakery associations 
and of the industry at large in this 
country where matters of common inter- 
est are concerned. At this meeting the 
members wished to discuss in a construc- 
tive way the question of nutritional 
values in bread. Some 50 delegates from 
all parts of Canada attended and took 
an active interest in the proceedings. 

The first day was occupied in hearing 
and discussing by means of questions 
and answers the more important prob- 
lems of the Canadian industry. These 
include the rising tide of public criticism 
of white bread as this is now supplied 
in Canada and the future of the gov- 
ernmentally sponsored flour and bread 
known as “Canada Approved.” This 
has the endorsement of the department 
of public health at Ottawa and has fre- 
quently been described and discussed 
in Tue NortuwesternN Muitcer. The 
matters of synthetic enrichment and the 
future position of bread in relation to 
other classes of food were fully dealt 
with. Lloyd D. Jackson, of Jackson’s 
Bread, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., presided. 

Among the speakers were John T. 
McCarthy, president of the American 
Bakers Association, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. 
Franklin Bing, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, Ill; Dr. P. 
E. Moore, in charge vf medical services, 
Department of Indian Affairs, Ottawa, 


_—— 


Ont; Dr. R. H. Larmour, professor of 
chemistry, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Russell Varney, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday’s all-day meeting brought out 
fully the salient features of enrichment 
and the general ‘problem of improving 
the quality of bread. On Wednesday the 
objective was to reach some common un- 
derstanding and policy upon which bak- 
ers could agree to co-operate with each 
other and with the controling authorities 
at Ottawa. War and its restrictions play 
a large part in the Canadian situation 
at present but these bakers feel that 
much can be done to prepare for peace 
which it would be a great mistake to 
neglect. 

A pleasant interlude in the business 
of this meeting was a luncheon party on 
Tuesday at which the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry (Canada) Inc., 
were hosts. This was given in the Royal 
York Hotel. 

On Wednesday the members got down 
to business on the matter of resolutions. 
Their chief concern was to ‘formulate 
something which would give Canadian 
consumers a more nutritious loaf than 
is permissible under existing federal law. 
Out of these discussions certain concrete 
conclusions were reached which will 
find expression in due course. The au- 
thorities at Ottawa will be advised first 
of the proposals agreed upon and every 
consideration will be given to the wishes 
of the department of public health be- 
fore any publicity is given to the find- 
ings upon which this national conference 
of Canadian Bakers reached agreement. 





Good Wheat Crop Saves Canada 
From Low Carry-over Disaster 


Win nirec, Man.—Canada’s wheat car- 
ry-over at the end of July will total be- 
tween 330,000,000 and 350,000,000 bus, 
according to an estimate by C. B. David- 
son, executive assistant to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. This compares with 594,- 
000,000 bus carried over at the end of 
July, 1943. 

Testifying before the House of Com- 
mons committee on agriculture and col- 
onization, Mr. Davidson outlined the de- 
crease that had taken place in Canada’s 
wheat supplies and @dded that if the 
reduction in stocks had been coupled 
with a poor crop this year “I can’t im- 
agine any greater tragedy that could 
have happened.” : 

Mr. Davidson said the total reduction 
of all grain stocks in Canada including 
exports, during the current crop year, 
would amount to about 1,380,000,000 bus. 
The amount of grain used ‘as feed would 
break all records. It was estimated that 


farmers in western Canada alone would 
use 480,000,000 bus of wheat, oats, and 
barley. 

R. C. Findlay, comptroller of the 
board, stated that payments on partici- 
pation certificates for the 1941-42 crops 
would be made in combined checks, and 
that payments for 1940 were nearing 
completion. 

George Mclvor, Chief Comptroller for 
the Board, testifying before the commit- 
tee, expressed the belief that no delivery 
quotas will be placed on the 1944-45 
wheat crop in areas where sufficient 
storage facilities are available. How- 
ever, some kind of quota system will 
probably be set up to protect the pro- 
ducer where storage space is limited, he 
added. If this year’s crop totals ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 bus, there will 
be no need for quotas, Mr. Mclvor 
stated. If the crop totals more, a sys- 
tem of quotas may be necessary at least 


in some areas. It was estimated that 
storage space for 200,000,000 bus of 
wheat would be available in country ele- 
vators at Aug. 1, this year, compared 
with space for 10,000,000 bus a year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD PRODUCTION UP 40% 

Toronto, Onr.—The deputy minister 
of agriculture in the federal government 
states that overall food production in 
Canada has increased more than 40% 
since the war began in the face of a 
23% manpower reduction and restricted 
supplies of machinery and equipment. 
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SASKATCHEWAN MILLERS 
WANT FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Toronto, Ontr.—A_ recent issue of 
Parrheim News, house organ of Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd., grain, flour and 
feed merchants, Toronto, contained the 
following information: 

“The Saskatchewan Millers Associa- 
tion, at its recent annual meeting in 
Regina, discussed the question of Canada 
Approved white flour. It was the 
unanimous opinion that this flour is not 
meeting with public acceptance and 
is inferior in baking qualities to regular 
patent flour. Further, it was pointed’ out 
that flour exported for the account of 
the British Ministry of Food is forti- 
fied by the incorporation of synthetic 
vitamin B, The association decided to 
press the federal authorities for legisla- 
tion to permit the use of synthetic B, 
in domestic flour.” 

A private letter from a leading Aus- 
tralian miller advises that no recent 
move has been made there to establish 
enrichment of flour by the addition of 
synthetic vitamins, but the writer be- 
lieves this is coming and that all flour 
producing countries will adopt this as 
standard practice in the not very dis- 
tant future. 
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WHEAT STOCKS SHOW DECLINE 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports stocks of 
Canadian wheat in store or in transit 
in North America on June 15 as total- 
ing 280,255,039 bus, a decrease of 121,- 
080,952 from last year’s corresponding 
total of 401,335,991 bus. Wheat stocks 
in Canadian positions amounted to 264,- 
159,531 bus and in United States posi- 
tions 16,095,508 bus. Marketings by far- 
mers in the three prairie provinces 
totaled 11,837,468 bus of wheat during 
the week ending June 15, compared 
with 6,252,525 in the previous week. Dur- 
ing the elapsed portion of the crop year 
which began last Aug. 1 deliveries from 
farms amounted to 254,275,581 bus, 
compared with 227,575,344 in the same 
period of previous year. 
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HENKEL MILL BURNS 
Toronto, Ont.—The Henkel Flour 
Mills, Owen Sound, Ont., a 75-bbl plant, 
burned recently, with a loss estimated 
at $75,000. 


CANADIAN MILLS REACH 
PEAK PRODUCTION POINT 


Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of flour 
exported from Canada in this crop year 
up to the end of April shows no startling 
increase over that of the corresponding 
period of the previous year. This would 
indicate that Canadian millers have 
about reached the peak of what they 
are able to produce for overseas ship- 
ment with their present capacities and 
the supply of labor available under se- 
lective service regulations. 

There is urgent need for flour and 
both the Canadian and British govern- 
ments have recently made it clear that 
they would like to see more of the 
Canadian product available for shipment 
overseas, but it would appear that the 
limit has been reached so far as pro- 
duction is concerned under present con- 
ditions. In fact, it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that the present rate 
is being maintained. 

Monthly exports of flour from Canada 
in the current crop year up to the end of 
April with comparison fer previous year 
are shown in the following table: 





1943-44 1942-43 
bus bus 

PO Ree ee 1,121,568 969,999 
September......... 873,917 850,052 
CE | 6.0 o.uwip 0. esa 849,886 839,553 
November ......... 857,691 845,223 
ae 1,106,479 982,934 
S| RE ee 1,125,034 1,075,778 
ge 854,272 933,552 
SS Pei eo 1,226,281 1,290,999 
ME Stator. dee eas 1,542,830 1,218,925 
pee ere 9,557,958 9,007,015 


Exports of flour from Canada estab- 
lished a record last year and the cur- 
rent year will show equally good or bet- 
ter figures. Indeed, public tribute has 
been paid by government officials to 
the Canadian milling industry for its 
co-operative spirit and its record ac- 
complishments under exceedingly diffi- 
cult operating conditions. The value of 
its contribution to the war effort, both 
at home and abroad, is fully recognized 
and appreciated. 
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WESTERN CANADA DIVIDEND 

Toronto, Ont.—Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., declared 
a dividend of $2 a share on arrears on 
the preferred stock, payable July 31. 
The last dividend paid was 75c in March, 
1935. Arrears following payment of the 
current declaration will amount to $66 
a share. 
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SHIPMENTS TO THE U. 8. 
Toronto, Ont.—From the beginning 
of the crop year on Aug. 1, 1943, to 
June 15, 1944, Canada shipped to the 
United States 183,082,221 bus of wheat, 
62,179,088 bus of oats and 27,810,816 bus 
of barley. 
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IDLE MILL DESTROYED 
Toronto, Ont.—The idle 125-bbl flour 
mill at Forest, Ont., property of Neil 
McCahill & Co., was destroyed by fire 
recently. 
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NO SUGAR—BAKERS IN 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY 
MAY TAKE HOLIDAY 


Covincton, Ky.—Northern Kentucky 
retail independent bakeries may be com- 
pelled to take a week’s holiday because 
of a sugar shortage, according to God- 
frey Elsaesser, secretary of the North- 
ern Kentucky Bakers’ Association. 

Increased demand for bread and 
bakery goods during the recent truck 
drivers’ strike in this area necessitated 
the use of a large amount of sugar on 
the part of the retail bakeries, many of 
whom worked day and night to meet 
public needs. 

Hugh Campbell, district OPA official, 
informed Mr. Elsaesser that a recom- 
mendation had been forwarded to the 
regional OPA office at Cleveland, Ohio, 
asking that northern Kentucky bakers 
be reimbursed for the amount of extra 
sugar used during the strike. 

Senators Alben Barkley and A. B. 
Chandler have notified the northern Ken- 
tucky bakeries that they would seek 
legislation increasing the sugar allot- 
ment for Kentucky bakers. 

Many northern Kentucky grocers are 
supplied by Cincinnati wholesale bakers 
whose drivers were on strike. The retail 
bakers were not affected. 
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FREE LARD FOR BAKERS 
CONTINUED TO SEPT. 30 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Because lard is 
continuing in good supply, the War Food 
Administration has amended War Food 
Order No. 1 to permit commercial bak- 
ers to use without limitation lard or 
rendered pork fat delivered to and ac- 
cepted by bakers during the period from 
May 15, 1944, to Sept. 30, 1944, both in- 
clusive. The current period ends June 
30, 1944. Prior to May 15, WFO lim- 
ited the use of lard in bread to 8% of 
the flour content. : 
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TERMINALS WANT HIGHER RATE 
Vancouver, B. C.—Grain_ terminal 

houses here and at the neighboring port 

of New Westminster have appeared here 
before the Board of Grain Commissioners 
of Canada to apply for a change of rates 
for the 1944-45 crop to the higher tariff 
figure effective at the Canadian head of 
the Great Lakes. 

Two years ago when the export move- 
ment through British Columbia coast 
elevators was cut to almost nothing due 
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to shortage of shipping space, an ar- 
rangement was made with the Wheat 
Board permitting coast elevators, which 
were handling wheat almost entirely 
owned by the Canadian Wheat Board, to 
set a fixed rate for 80% of the space in 
the elevators. By this means the ele- 
vator operators were able to make ends 
meet since the turnover was very small 
and only small maintenance crews were 
needed. The other 20% of the elevator 
space was devoted to handling public 
grain. However, during the past year 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
export trade, with more than 18,000,000 
bus handled, and the elevator operators 
found that with the increased operating 
costs involved, they have been unable to 
break even. 

The board chairman advised that the 
commissioners would make a decision 
after they had held a tariff meeting at 
the head of the lakes. The commission- 
ers left after the meeting for Calgary, 
having visited facilities at Edmonton, 
Saskatoon and Prince Rupert. 
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SPAIN BUYS ARGENTINE WHEAT 

The Argentine government has an- 
nounced the sale of 1,000,000 tons (36,- 
748,000 bus) of wheat to the Spanish 
government. Wheat of the 1942-43 crop 
is expected to be used in filling the con- 
tract until those stocks are exhausted, 
and new crop wheat (1943-44) will then 
fill the remainder. Shipment is expected 
to be at the rate of around 60,000 tons 
(2,220,000 bus) per month, according to 
trade sources. Transaction was reported 
made at current market prices, which 
are 10.70 pesos (about 87c) for the 
1942-43 crop and 12.50 pesos ($1.01) 
for 1943-44 wheat, basis f.o.b. Buenos 
Aires, plus storage charges. 
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CALLAHAN & SONS SOLD 

TO CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 

Louisvitte, Ky.—The firm of Callahan 
& Sons, oldest grain dealers in the Louis- 
ville area, has been sold to the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., New York, T. H. 
Minary, Jr., vice president of Calla- 
han’s, has announced. Mr. Minary will 
continue with the plant as local manager 
for Continental, which took over opera- 
tions on June 1. The Louisville elevator 
will be used as a feeder plant for the 
7,000,000-bu Continental storage elevator 
in St. Louis. Many years ago Callahan 
& Sons was also in the flour business, 
and had the famous White Plume brand. 








General Mills, Inc.., to Make 
Industrial Precision Devices 


Mrinneapous, Mrinn.—Establishment 
of the mechanical division of General 
Mills, Inc., as a full-fledged operating 
division has been announced by Harry 
A. Bullis, president of the company. The 
division will, in the postwar period, en- 
gage in the production of precision de- 
vices for industrial customers and will 
also design, manufacture and distribute 
other mechanical products under the 
company’s name. 

The division, with two plants embrac- 
ing more than 350,000 square feet of 
floor space with 1,500 employees, is now 
engaged exclusively in the production 
of high precision ordnance materiel. 

The General Mills management has ap- 


proved the development of plans and 
products to assure continued operation 
of the division, and the use of present 
facilities and staff to such extent as 
peacetime operations demand or per- 
mit. “In addition to the design and 
manufacture of operating, processing 
and packaging machinery for our own 
use,” Mr. Bullis said, “the division will 
have ample capacity and skills to design 
and produce or to manufacture precision 
devices for industrial customers. We 
shall also manufacture and sell to in- 
dustrial, commercial and consumer mar- 
kets a number of mechanical products 
now in various stages of development 
and test. These will be distributed 
through regular trade. channels.” 





* WHEAT IMPROVEMENT FIELD DAY * 





Visitors at the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association’s field day at the 
Paul Uhlmann farm near Kansas City June 17 spent a pleasant day visiting, 
inspecting the demonstration plots and hearing Lee Marshall discuss the grain 
and milling industries and the food distribution plans. Above are pictures of 
some of the visitors. Beginning with the top row and reading from left to right: 
William Stoneman, Jr., head of the Paniplus Company and vice president of 
Continental Baking Co., Lee Marshall, the guest of honor, and Harvey Owens, 
the army’s flour buyer, stand in the sun and watch the line of visitors forming 
for the barbecue lunch. John W. Cain, president of Midland Flour Milling Co., 
and L. S. Myers, general manager of Rodney Milling Co., with Gus Eisemann, 
vice president of Continental Grain Co. 

The second row includes: Elmer Reed, vice president and general manager 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., and Ellis English (right) general sales 
manager for Larabee Flour Mills Co., flank George H. Davis, head of Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co. The crowd shown in the picture on the right in- 
cludes J. W. Holloway, of the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, William Stoneman, 
Jr., John Cain and W. R. Duerr, vice president and manager of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Company. 

Third row: Here, too, are two millers and a grain man. Ralph Sowden, 
president of New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, and E. L. Rickel, of 
Rickel Grain Co. The picture on the right shows E. E. Klecan, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, in a conversation with Dr. John H. Parker, di- 
rector of the wheat improvement association. 

Bottom row: J. C. Lysle, in the foreground, head of the milling company 
at Leavenworth that bears his name, and Robert Anderson, Norris Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City, are engaging someone in conversation. Julio Valdes, export 
manager for Midland Flour Milling Co., and Gordon B. Wood, sales manager 
for that company, are caught near the refreshment counter. T. C. McGrath, 
vice president and manager of Larabee Flour Mills Co., and Glen Hilts, head 
of that company’s grain division, are here sitting in the shade. 





As early as 1915 the company (then 
Washburn-Crosby), maintained a small 
machine shop and engineering staff for 
mill maintenance and for development 
of new operating devices and methods. 
The division grew steadily in size and 
importance to the company and during 
the latter part of the 1980’s was re- 
sponsible for notable developments in 
packaging machinery and _ processing 
equipment, 


In 1940, with war threatening, manage- 
ment of General Mills felt that this 
purely internal service division might 
be able to help the nation then arming 
for defense. Representatives of the 
company visited Washington, explained 
the facilities they “had available and ob- 
tained the initial order for war materiel. 
Ordnance production sinte has included 
torpedo directors, gunsights.and other 
secret fire control devices, 
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End of OPA Control 
Seen When 
Prices Drop 


Cuicaco, Int.—As soon as prices re- 
cede below the ceilings established by 
the Office of Price Administration, price 
control should be dropped, Jean Car- 
roll, director of the OPA’s price divi- 
sion, declared at the annual conference 
of the Super Market Institute held in 
Chicago June 19. He foresaw the pos- 
sibility of a postwar deflationary move- 
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ment similar to conditions following the 
period of elevated prices of World 
War I. 

He pointed out that the end of the 
war would bring a 40-hour week with 
straight time, rather than the 48-hour 
week with time-and-a-half overtime, and 
that this in itself would reduce the na- 
tional income by $12,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. bg 

But if the nation can continue to 
produce at full speed, backed by enor- 
mous dammed-up purchasing power, it 
was Mr. Carroll’s feeling that the coun- 


try still would have to fight to keep 
its economy safe. 

“No one knows exactly when it will 
be safe for OPA to step out, for it is a 
matter of judgment,” admitted Mr. Car- 
roll, adding that no one in OPA desires 
to continue controls longer than the 
time when a “safe period” is reached. 

Walter Straub, director of the OPA 
food rationing division, sketched the his- 
tory of wartime food controls, and em- 
phasized present policies which he said 
were pointed toward getting food to 
the consumer with as little waste as 
possible. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Bakers of Hunter’s Cream know 
that it is milled from pure coun- 
try wheat, and know also that it is 
wheat from a belt famous for its. 
quality year after year. They know 
they can depend upon its honest con- 


sistency. 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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ILLEGAL WAGE INCREASES 
BRING SEVERE PENALTIES 


Bakers should be careful not to make 
unauthorized increases in wages and sal- 
aries. As an indication of the attitude 
taken by the War Labor Board on vio- 
lations of the wage-salary stabilization 
law, an employer who increased wages 
anyway after his request for approval 
had been denied by WLB has been cited 
to the Department of Justice for crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The restrictions on illegal increases are 
being enforced. The first penalty is 
disallowing the entire amount of the 
illegally increased wages as a deduction 
for income tax purposes. 

The National War Labor Board has 
recently issued regulations stating what 
wage rate increases may be made without 
approval of the board. They are as 
follows: 

1. Increases to equalize rates paid to 
women for work of the same quality and 
quantity as work done by men in the 
same plant. Such adjustments must not 
furnish the basis for price increases. 

2. Increases made by employers of 
eight or less employees with certain ex- 
ceptions. 

3. Increases up to a total of 40c an 
hour. 

4. Increases up to a total of 50c an 
hour where required by state minimum 
wage laws. 

5. Individual increases for length of 
service, merit, reclassification, promotion, 
etc., within the limits défined by Gen- 
eral Order 31. These individual in- 
creases may not be a basis for asking 
price relief nor for applying to WLB 
to eliminate intra-plant inequities. If 
the employees involved are represented 
by a collective bargaining agent, wage 
adjustments must be concurred in by 
that agent. 

6. Customary bonuses or commissions, 
if the amount is not greater than last 
year or—where figured on a percentage 
or incentive basis—if the method of 
computing is not changed. 

7. Bonuses to employees going into 
the U. S. armed forces. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








J. W. HINES ADDRESSES WFA 

MEETING OF DULUTH BAKERS 

Dututru, Minn.—J. W. Hines, Chica- 
go, special consultant on bakery prob- 
lems in the War Board Administration 
Office of Distribution, spoke before a 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota at the Spaulding Hotel, Du- 
luth, recently, stressing the need for con- 
servation of food by cutting down waste. 
This is a job for the combined efforts of 
producers, he said, and appealed to bak- 
ers to observe the order. Duluth bakery 
drivers also held a meeting to discuss 
the government regulations. Mr. Hines 
and E. G. Booth, state WFA supervisor, 
were speakers, 
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JUAREZ BAKERY STRIKE ENDS 

Et Paso, Texas.—A strike of bakery 
workers in the border town of Juarez, 
Mexico, which had left that city with 
an acute bread shortage for over two 
weeks was settled on June 15. Em- 
ployees of 32 bakeries striking for high- 
er wages returned to work after per- 
mission was given to bakers to produce 
a larger loaf and a compromise was 
worked out, Mayor Arturo Chavez of 
the city announced. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
a 





In these times wheat is likely to be sold in a relatively 


few days during the year. With our large storage 
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capacity we are able to make the most of these few 
days, get the wheat we want to make American Flours 


just as you want them throughout the year. 
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Flour Capacity 


: 4,000 Sacks O 

erican Flours 

j Grain Storage , ' n a , 

| 1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS. PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
— By Carroll K. Michener 





A GREAT, FORGOTTEN NAME.— 
Possibly there are some ancient flour 
millers or distributors of flour who will 
remember the name of Russell Hubbard 
Heywood, but I can’t feel quite sure of 
it. Oldsters and historians of Buffalo 
may call him to mind, for he was foun- 
der and first president of Buffalo’s 
Chamber of Commerce. At the height 
of his career, a century ago, he was 
popularly known as a flour milling mag- 
nate; he was possibly this country’s 
richest miller. When he died at the 
age of 86 he was reputed to be the oldest 
living miller. 

¥ ¥ 

The Sandusky (Ohio) Register of July 
26, 1883, published this account of Mr. 
Heywood’s career: 

“On Tuesday we briefly announced the 
death of Russell Hubbard Heywood. 
The deceased was born in 1797 in 
Worcester, Mass., where his ancestors 
settled at a very early day. He was 
educated at the public schools and went 
through the full course at the Worces- 
ter academy, on leaving which he became 
an apprentice to a merchant, whom he 
served for five years, his leisure hours 
being devoted to reading and study. 

“In 1819 he resolved to go to the then 
new, unsettled western New York, de- 
parting May 1 with $600 in his pocket 
and in company with Judge Ebenezer 
Lane. He settled at Paris Hill, Oneida 
County, N. Y., where he remained about 
five years, when he went to Buffalo in 
1824, then a village of 1,500 people. 
Before leaving Oneida County he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Wicks. 

“For three years he continued as a 
merchant in Buffalo, and in 1827 he em- 
barked in more extensive enterprises, 
making money rapidly by buying and 
selling real estate. For many years he 
was president of the chamber of com- 
merce and the Erie county savings bank, 
and president of the Buffalo orphan 
asylum. He was the first president and 
manager of the Buffalo & Hornellsville 
Railroad, now the Buffalo branch of 
the Erie railroad. 

“The panic of 1857 crippled him some- 
what, but he managed to pay his. entire 
indebtedness and save a considerable 
fortune. In 1831 he had _ purchased 
13,000 acres of wild land in Margaretta 
township, this county, half of which he 
still held after the panic. In this tract 
was the water power on which he built 
the Venice mills, which proved a success 
from the start and a source of wealth 
to their owners. The farmers far and 
near took their wheat to Heywood’s 
mills, and for many years he was the 
only man who paid cash for grain. At 


his death he was the oldest miller in 
the country. His business at times, in 
wheat and flour, reached enormous pro- 
portions, and Mr. Heywood was pecu- 
liarly fitted to it. 

“Success never unduly elated him and 
losses never for a moment discouraged 
him. His credit was unimpeachable. 
He never retired from business, and on 
the day preceding the attack’ which 
brought death he was on the street at- 
tending to important affairs. He died 
July 22, 1883, as the day was breaking. 
The beautiful little church built at his 
private expense at Venice as a me- 
morial to his departed wife and children 
will keep his memory green among a 
people with whom he lived so many 
years. But one of his children now 
lives, and she is the wife of President 
Folwell of the University of Minne- 
sota.” 

¥ ¥ 


While the Erie Canal was under con- 
struction in 1819, Judge Samuel Wilke- 
son of Buffalo gathered together a group 
of civic conscious business men to get 
rid of a sandbar at the entrance to Buf- 
falo Creek. The Buffalo Harbor Co. 
was organized, removed the bar and 
made a navigable harbor which became 
the western terminal of the Erie Canal. 

The company ceased functioning but 
the lesson it had taught in co-operative 
effort led Mr. Heywood to call together 
a meeting of merchants, vessel owners, 
forwarders and other business men. This 
meeting on Jan. 16, 1844, at the office 
of Jay & Webster, launched the Buffalo 
Board of Trade “to cultivate friendship 
among the business men of Buffalo, to 
unite them in one general policy for the 
general benefit of trade and commerce of 
Buffalo, and to make it a market for 
western produce.” 

Mr. Heywood volunteered to provide 
the necessary quarters for the board and 
was elected its first president. 

In 1909 the Board of Trade became 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


THE YEARNING FOR WHITE 
BREAD.—Another voice is added to 
the tremendous—and sometimes anvil— 
chorus that calls for, or at least ex- 
presses yearning for white bread rather 
than the kind there is in many places 
in the world. This voice is the voice of 
Dr. James A. Tobey, former director of 
the department of nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, who now is a 
lieutenant colonel in the sanitary corps 
of the U. S. Army. From Great Britain 
Col. Tobey writes to say that recently 
he had the pleasure of seeing THe AMeEr- 
1cAN Baker for May. 

“This estimable magazine,” he explains, 
“did not penetrate to the areas in North 





Africa, Sicily and Italy where I spent 
my time from May, 1943, until I reached 
England a few months ago. Some of 
my friends and former associates in the 
baking industry, however, have been good 
enough to keep me informed of the con- 
siderable progress made since my de- 
parture. 

“After partaking for some months of 
the highly nourishing National whole- 
meal bread of England, I, like most 
other soldiers, yearn for, crave and de- 
sire some good old American white 
bread, some crisp hard rolls, some Vien- 
na, some rye and some corn bread. The 
amber-colored loaf is tasty when fresh, 
which is rare at an army mess, but it 
certainly lacks the variety which makes 
the spice of life in attractive meals. 
We get an occasional piece of cake and 
even pie once in a while, and today we 
were favored with one (count ’em) ex- 
cellent cruller. Otherwise, life is not 
bad here, except for a few bombs, robot 
and otherwise.” 


MORE ABOUT TIGERS. — Back 
there on the editorial page you probably 
saw something about a tiger. The edi- 
torial didn’t seem to be as helpful as 
it might in solving one of our successive 
national emergencies, and anyway maybe 
folks won’t get the full significance of 
that terse statement of Chinese philos- 
ophy which seems to leave the whole 
problem in a state of dangerous sus- 
pension. The tiger limerick should have 
been appended. Here it is (remember?) : 


There was a young lady of Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 


. .. A writer in Gourmet magazine 
has it figured out that dark bread is now 
fashionable. It didn’t used to be. “Any 
family of yore,” says Gourmet’s dope- 
ster, “which valued its social position at 
all would never have considered serving 
anything but white bread—that is, in pub- 
lic... . And during the short Edwardian 
era at the beginning of our century this 
fad went to extremes, along with the 
many other affectations of that parvenu 
period. It is only in about the last 25 
years that the dark breads have become 
socially recognized. And today, of course, 
it is the smart thing to serve very thin- 
ly sliced, buttered dark bread, instead of 
the cottony finger rolls of yesteryear. Rye 
bread, brown bread, pumpernickel, or mo- 
lasses bread are now the preference of 
the discriminating, and have become 
socially acceptable.”. . . Also, says Gour- 
met, you can dunk better with the dark 
breads, and dunking how is entirely de 
rigueur. 


MR. WANG AGAIN.—Some months 
ago there was a fragment of comment 
on this page about the great Chinese 
new dealer, Wang An-shih (1021-86). 
This was in connection with remarks 
made by Vice President Wallace in the 
presence of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
Mr. Wallace reminded Madame Chiang 
that her civilization had given the world 
an early agricultural and financial re- 
former, a prototype of Mr. Wallace him- 
self, in fact, since both had ideas about 
ever-normal granaries. In this  illus- 
trious and immortal category, on other 
occasions, he had placed Joseph of the 
lean years in Egypt and the Inca em- 
perors of Peru. 

Now Mr. Wallace’s good neighbor rep- 
ertoire brings up Mr. Wang again. Just 
lately our peripatetic vice president 
graced an agricultural gathering on the 
outskirts of Chungking, and there heard 
it proposed by Agricultural Minister 
H. L. Shen that he be made “agricul- 
tural minister for the world.” This is 
covering a lot of ground, but not much 
more than the vice president already has 
covered in his journeys personal and 
historical. 

What Mr. Wallace said in his address 
about his famous prototype was that Mr. 
Wang put into effect government farm 
loans, government control of all com- 
merce and an income tax. Raptly he 
likened New Dealer Wang An-shih to 
New Dealer Franklin Roosevelt. He 
might have added, anent Mr. Wang, 
that historians have called the Chinese 
reformer’s administration “one of the 
largest illustrations in human history of 
the embodiment of socialism in national 
government.” Finally, Wang national- 
ized local government or supplanted lo- 
cal authority by national authority. 

Mr. Wallace might have added an- 
other interesting fact about Mr. Wang, 
but he did not: After holding office for 
about the equivalent of four successive 
terms of an American president Re- 
former Wang ran afoul of both ruler 
and the ruled. His plans were not per- 
fected or any longer approved. He was 
decapitated. 


. .. Eclipse of the wheat germ, which 
flourished so lushly in the days imme- 
diately preceding the vitamin-enrichment 
era, seems almost complete. At any rate 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association now 
states the opinion that “a great many 
erroneous ideas” are held concerning its 
nutritional value... . “A clearer under- 
standing of the benefits which can be ex- 
pected from use of this food substance as 
well as its limitations would be desir- 
able,” says the council. With this in 
mind a report has been ordered from 
those capable of finding the answers. 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
'. ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


ating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














PERCY KENT 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS co. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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DOW CHEMICAL APPOINTS 
NEW FUMIGANT TECHNICIAN 


Mutanp, Micu.—Demand for the pres- 
ervation of increased quantities of food- 
stuffs being shipped and stored for army, 
navy and lend-lease use has made it 
necessary to extend technical and distri- 
bution facilities of the fumigant divi- 
sion to cover the eastern territory, Dow 
Chemical Co. announced in appointing 
George F. Kerbey to head this branch 
of the business in the East, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kerbey was formerly associated 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for several years. He will act in 
an advisory capacity on various fumi- 
gant techniques, serving the armed 
forces, food processors, food handlers 
and warehousemen in eastern territory. 

Early in 1941 the-U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine ran 
a series of exhaustive tests, the result 
of which was the development of sev- 
eral types of fumigation now adapted 
by the Quartermaster Corps and other 
branches of the service, to prevent insect 
infestation of foodstuffs. Among these 
types, J. Carl Dawson, head of the com- 
pany’s fumigant division at Midland, 
said that his company had developed the 
tarpaulin, box car, warehouse and grain 
mill technique for using methyl bromide. 
A plastic treated tarpaulin makes pos- 
sible fumigations “on the spot” from 
such advantageous points as loading 
platforms, saving valuable working time, 
Mr. Dawson said. 

Methyl bromide is also used in the in- 
dividual fumigation bag by soldiers at 
the front as well as in the semimobile 
truck trailer delousing units which pro- 
vide delousing equipment within the trail- 
er as well as showers for 12 men. In 
operation in all combat zones, these 
units, traveling to front lines, can han- 
dle about 2,000 men a day or approxi- 
mately a division in a week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Office Workers and 
Women Lend Hand 
in Wheat Rush 


Wicuira, Kawnsas.—Serious difficulty 
in handling the south central Kansas 
wheat crop is reported from many areas. 
In Wichita cars are being unloaded with 
difficulty. At the Kansas Milling Co. 
here the sales force has worked several 
nights. David S. Jackman, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, called for 
help from the office and worked him- 
self with a power shovel to unload cars. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice has been able to supply extra hands 
and from 400 to 500 cars are being 
unloaded daily by the use of every re- 
source. 

More serious trouble is reported from 
country stations, where in some cases it 
has not been possible to move cars after 
they were loaded because of lack of men 
to fill the train crews. Country elevator 
crews also are short and men are re- 
ported working night and day to get 
the job done. 

On the farms women are in the fields 





in greater numbers than usual. Mrs. 
Laura B. Willison, county home demon- 
stration agent, reported that on 3,000 
farms in Sedgwick county approximately 
800 women were working on_ tractors, 
combines. and trucks to help with the 
harvest. 






















For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | sesevsrarsn: 

..... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL Fiourn MILLS. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 



























pity THE PooR OFFICE BOY! °°--... 


He ee2°°°°° Tension Envelopes seal easi- 
ly and stay sealed. Office boys 
Finish quicker . . . mail gets out 
faster... letters and enclosures 
arrive in perfect condition. 
Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
392859 :4O)','4 Wy A 8 AY 1) =) a OOF 


500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

















LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinsors 





















CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg. —L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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DELAY OF CARS IN MEXICO BRINGS 
TALK OF GRAIN SHIPMENT EMBARGO 


American Transportation Officials Impatient With Slow Return 
After Repeated Requests and Promises; Net Lose 
in June Exceeded 738 Cars 


Wasuineron, D. C.—There has been 
no increase in the return rate of cars 
delivered to Mexico, despite repeated ef- 
forts of American railroad officials and 
promises of improvement by Mexican of- 
ficials. Government officials here are de- 
termined that the present embargo will 
not be lifted and the outlook here is that 
unless there is a sharp reversal of Mex- 
ican practices, even further penalties 
will be involved. Among these penalties 
would be an embargo on grain ship- 
ments which are now permitted to the 
extent of 55 cars daily. 

Car movements to Mexico at present 
are restricted to 70 cars daily for grain 
and flour. Deducting the 55-car daily 
limit.for grain leaves 15 cars daily for 
the movement of flour under permit, 
limited to not more than two cars daily 
by any one shipper. Railroad officials 
say that there have been persistent re- 
ports that all shippers have not been 
conforming to government restrictions 
and there is a strong possibility that cars 
may be unloaded at Laredo, Texas, if 
these illegal practices continue. 


In addition to certain permitted food 
shipments, other exceptions to the em- 
bargo are permitted, among them farm 
machinery shipments under Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration sanction and move- 
ment of essential war supplies, plus cars 
owned by the National Railway of Mex- 
ico. 

Some southwestern millers are cur- 
rently shipping flour to Mexico under 
permit and when those permits expire 
these facilities will be divided among 
other shippers, it was indicated here. 

During June, delivery of cars to Mex- 
ico exceeded returns by 738 cars with 
conditions worsening during the last 
week of the month when the net loss 
soared to 186 cars after promises of im- 
provement had been made. 


Officials of three agencies—Office of ° 


Defense Transportation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the American As- 
sociation of Railroads—are adamant in 
their decision to hold the present em- 
bargo and even stiffen its implications 
if there is not a prompt reversal of Mex- 
ican operating practices. 





No Argentine Corn Arrivals 
in U. S. Expected Before August 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—There is little 
likelihood that imported Argentine corn 
can arrive at Atlantic or Gulf ports 
before August. The shipping space al- 
located will be loaded during July but 
no provision has been made for other 
movement above this allocation. 

The distribution of 6,000,000 bus of 
Argentine corn is expected to be made 
at the recommendation of the Lower 
Lakes southeastern grain committee, 
which will convene shortly to discuss the 
problem. 

Although the corn will be brought in 
by private importers and distributed 
through trade channels, CCC will direct 
the distribution. It is expected that the 
imported corn allocations will be made 
by states and that the state quotas will 
then be divided among large and small 
mixers, with the regional grain com- 
mittees making the allocations to the 
larger firms and the state AAA com- 
mittees and feed advisory groups doing 
the same for smaller users, following 
the protein feed allocation pattern. 


Seven of the boats are expected to 
unload at east coast ports, three at Gulf 
ports and three on the west coast. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. reports 
that recent allocations of barley to the 
feed trade in the Northeast have been 
turned back in substantial quantity but 
that numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived concerning corn imports. 

The CCC feed wheat allocation for 
July will be approximately 24,000,000 
bus. The July allocation procedure will 
be developed along the lines used in pro- 
tein allocation with regional committees 
authorized to make recommendations to 
cover transit mixing operations. In ad- 
dition, an attempt is being made to pool 
small orders so that car lot prices may 
prevail. This procedure may work well 
in some states such as Wisconsin where 
combination orders of small consumers 
are practical, but in other areas such 
as the Southeast it is believed that the 
small consumer can expect relatively 
little relief. 





Duane Hall Honored at Banquet 


New York, N. Y.—Duane Hall, retir- 
ing secretary and purchasing agent for 
the Chase Bag Co., New York, was hon- 
ored at a recent testimonial dinner in 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
Among the many notable members of the 
burlap, cotton goods and bag trades on 
hand to give tribute to Mr. Hall were: 
H. H. Allen, of Bemis Bro. Bag Co,, who 
served as toastmaster, F. H. Luding- 
ton, president of Chase Bag Co., Wil- 
liam G. Dwyer, president of the Burlap 


and Jute Association, George M. Schur- 
man, of the National Bag Corp., and 
Timothy Bynner, of Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co., all of whom made speeches. 

A combination radio-phonograph was 
given to Mr. Hall by those present at 
the dinner as evidence of their feeling 
of appreciation for him. A gift of a 
gold watch and chain was made a few 
days prior to the banquet by E. K. Lud- 
ington, chairman of the board of the 
Chase Bag Co., as a token of their 
many years of working association. Mr. 


Hall is also the proud owner of a scroll 
expressing the admiration and respect 
of his fellow executives, It reads in 
part as follows: 

“We do hereby sincerely and grate- 
fully extend our hearty and affectionate 
greetings. We congratulate him on his 
long and faithful service, and we extend 
our best wishes for his continued health 
and happiness.” 

Mr. Hall has been in the service of 
Chase Bag Co. for almost 55 years, start- 
ing as office boy in the St. Louis, Mo., 
branch at the age of 15. He steadily 
climbed the ladder, holding in turn the 
jobs of shipping clerk, stock and re- 
ceiving clerk, city salesman, sales repre- 
sentative in Mexico, sales manager in 
St. Louis, and was transferred in 1920 
to the purchasing department at New 
York City and appointed secretary. In 
1925 he was made secretary of the newly 
organized Chase Bag Co. and placed in 
charge of purchases, continuing in this 
capacity until his retirement. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUTO ACCIDENT FATAL TO 
ROY LaBUDDE, MILWAUKEE 


MitwavkeE, Wis.— LeRoy LaBudde, 
45, vice president of the LaBudde Feed 
& Grain Co., Milwaukee, was killed the 
night of July 1 in an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. LaBudde was returning from 
the Tripoli Country Club, where he had 
played golf and had dinner, when his 
car struck the concrete abutment of a 
bridge. 

Mr. LaBudde also was vice president 
of Feed Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee, and 
was interested in numerous other activ- 
ities of a business, social and philan- 
thropic nature. He was widely known 
in the feed trade. For many years he 
had taken an active interest in associa- 
tion affairs, both national and sectional. 
On several occasions he had appeared 
as a speaker at trade conventions, usu- 
ally talking on merchandising subjects. 

He was a member of the Masonic 
order, the Tripoli Shrine, the Tripoli 
Country Club and the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club. : 

Surviving are his wife, a daughter, two 
sons, two brothers and three sisters. 
His eldest son is an ensign in the navy. 
One of his brothers, Edward A., is 
president of the LaBudde firm, with 
which Edward’s son, George, also is as- 
sociated. LeRoy LaBudde had been 
with the feed and grain firm for 25 
years. 
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MUTUAL GRAIN HARVEST AID 
SET FOR U. S. AND CANADA 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Canadian thresh- 
ing outfits may be used in harvesting 
the Western Great Plains grain crops, 
while American machines and crews 
later will go to the Prairie Provinces 
to help with the Canadian crop, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
has announced. 

Canadian threshing rigs may remain 
in the United States until Sept. 15 un- 
der this season’s arrangements. United 
States machines and crews may enter 
Canada when their services are required 
but must return not later than Dec. 81. 

Of the 1,000,000,000-bu crop in pros- 
pect for the United States, about 536,- 
000,000 bus are anticipated in the states 
that might reasonably be expected to 
utilize harvest help from Canada. 
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NEW ENGLAND FLOUR 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Distributors Organize at Meeting in Bos- 


ton—Walter E. Sands Named 
Temporary President 


Boston, Mass.—The New England As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors was or- 
ganized by a representative group of 
Boston flour men at a meeting in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on June 
29. Walter E. Sands, president of Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co,, was elected tem- 
porary president of the association, and 
H. E. Hart, vice president. Miss Evelyn 
O’Brien was named temporary secretary- 
treasurer. 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, and 
W. G. Martin, Jr.,; New York, president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, attended the meeting, and ex- 
plained the advantages of affiliation with 
the national association. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the New England 
group should become a part of the na- 
tional organization. 

Mr. Sands explained that the name 
“New England” would be preferable to 
“Boston,” as the association hopes to 
have as members many flour distributors 
located outside of Boston proper, but 
serving the New England territory. 

The newly named officers will appoint 
various committees and prepare by-laws 
for presentation at the next meeting of 
the association, which will be at the call 
of the president. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS CIVILIAN STAFF OF 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Leslie R. Olsen, formerly director of 
products control for the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has accepted 
an appointment as a civilian employee 
on the staff of the subsistence section, 
research and development branch, mili- 








Leslie R. Olsen 


tary planning division, in the office of 
Quartermaster General, Washington, D. 
C. He will report for duty on July 17. 
The work of the subsistence section has 
to do with the maintenance of army ra- 
tions and the development of new ideas 
along this line, and Mr, Olsen’s work 
will be closely allied to flour and baking. 
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ROSS BROTHERS PURCHASE 
WICHITA STORAGE SPACE 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. is being liquidated 
and arrangements have been made by 
the Ross-Zimmerman interests to buy 
the 2,000,000-bu elevator and the com- 
pany’s four country elevators. 

The Ross brothers, Murray, Paul and 
Carlton, operate American Flours, Inc., 
at Newton, Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 
and Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. They will operate their new ter- 
minal storage plant as a separate cor- 
poration. It will be known as Wichita 
Terminal Elevator, Inc. Also in the new 
corporation will be L. E. Zimmerman, 
T. T. Zimmerman, J. D. Zimmerman and 
Floyd W. Ross, who have an interest as 
well in the flour milling operations. 
Total grain storage of the Ross-Zimmer- 
man interest will be about 4,365,000 bus. 
An office will be maintained in the 
Wichita Board of Trade building. 

For the last several seasons these 
companies have been building up their 
mill storage facilities, enlarging their 
storage at Newton, for instance, to 1,- 
700,000 bus. The Wichita storage is 
ideally situated for all the mills. 

The Wichita elevator has been oper- 
ated for many years by L. H. Powell, 
president, and W. E. Root, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, who recently was 
elected president of the Wichita Board 
of Trade. The first storage for that 
company was built about 25 years ago 
by Henry Lassen, Roger Hurd and other 
milling interests. The elevator is mod- 
ern in every respect, with much of the 
storage recently built. 
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RALPH HENRY BROWN HEADS 
OPA FEED PRICE SECTION 


WasHineton, D. C.—Ralph Henry 
Brown of Early & Daniel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio,. will succeed Harold Sanford as 
head of the feed section, Office of Price 
Administration, who will step aside aft- 
er completing the oat order and the 
basic feed grain regulation. 

Mr. Brown has had broad experience 
in the feed business, including previous 
government experience, service in the 
brokerage field and actual feed trade op- 
eration. From 1939 to.1942 he was part- 
ner in the firm of B. B. Denniston & Co., 
Chicago. Prior to that he was with 
Shields & Co. in Chicago and before 
that time served as assistant to the vice 
president of the U. S. Grain Stabilization 
Corp. Ten years earlier he was partner 
and general manager of the H. W. 
Brown Grain Co. of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Brown will have the opportunity 
to work with his predecessor for several 
weeks to learn the complexities of price 
control as applied to feeds. 
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NEBRASKA MILLERS, GRAIN 
DEALERS HOLD FIELD DAY 


Lincotn, Nes.—R. M. Sandstedt of 
the department of agricultural chemistry, 
University of Nebraska, discussed the 
milling and baking characteristics of 
Nebraska wheat varieties at a millers’ 
and grain dealers’ field day at the col- 
lege of agriculture here June 28. The 
event was sponsored by the university 
and the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association. 

Dr, K. S. Quisenberry, in charge of 








hard winter wheat improvement for the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, conducted the 
visitors on an inspection of the grain 
improvement plots at the university 
agronomy farm where more than 1,200 
samples of wheat and oats from repre- 
sentative Nebraska farms are grown. 

A demonstration of seed treatment for 
control of loose and covered smut was 
conducted by J. E. Livingston, plant 
pathologist with the division of extension 
of the university. Dr. F, D. Keim, chair- 
man of the agronomy department at the 
university, discussed the program and 
activities of the grain improvement asso- 
ciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KASCO MILLS, INC., PLANT 
DESTROYED IN EXPLOSION 


New York, N. Y.—Fire, believed to 
be caused by a dust explosion, completely 
destroyed the plant of Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N. Y., on June 30. The com- 
pany is a large manufacturer of mixed 
feeds. 

The loss is estimated at $350,000 to 
$400,000, including seven or eight cars of 
finished feed and a quantity of grain. 
Examination showed that neither the 
feed nor the grain could be salvaged. 

The company has not yet made defi- 
nite plans for its future operation, but 
stated that already it is obtaining feed 
from other sources to care for its local 
trade, and that some arrangements will 
be made immediately to care for carlot 
business. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 
GRAIN EXECUTIVE DEAD 

Fort Wortrn, Texas.—John M. Clem- 
ent, president and owner of the Clement 
Grain Co., Waco, Texas, died unexpect- 
edly at his home there June 16. Mr. 
Clement had turned over the active man- 
agement of the business to his son, 
Madison Clement, several years ago after 
suffering severe injuries in an automo- 
bile accident. However, he had been in 
apparent good health recently and was 
in the office the day before his death. 
Mr. Clement, who was 68 years old, had 
been for over 20 years a prominent fig- 
ure in the grain trade in Texas, and 
was widely known and highly respected. 
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WFA BRINGING FARM HELP 
FROM WEST INDIES COLONY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that ar- 
rangements have been made to bring 
approximately 900 workers to the United 
States from the Barbados, British West 
Indies colony, for agricultural employ- 
ment during the summer and fall months. 

Representatives of WFA’s Office of 
Labor have gone to Bridgetown, the 
capital of the Barbados, to recruit the 
workers. All of the 900 are expected to 
arrive in this country about the middle 
of June. Present plans are to utilize 
these workers in the Middle West. 

The agreement with the government of 
the Barbados is similar to that which 
the War Food Administration has with 
the governments of two other British 
West Indies colonies, Jamaica and the 
Bahama Islands. The workers will be 
transported at this government’s expense 
to and within this country, and back to 
the Barbados at the expiration of their 
contracts, They will be placed with 


employers under contracts providing for 
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BEST OF THE WEST FLOUR GIRLS 





Left to Right: Patricia, Mary Louise, Dolores 


TORIES of the tra- 

ditionally - beautiful 
miller’s daughters rare- 
ly have been supported 
by more factual evi- 
dence than in these ac- 
companying pictures of 
the three Dobry girls of 
Yukon, Okla. 

They are daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe E. 
Dobry, and recently had 
a field day with the 
cameraman at the in- 
sistence of their father, 
vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., when 
all of them were home 
at the same time. 
Caught walking, talk- 
ing, and always smiling 
by the man with the 





The Dobry Girls Do a Little Advertising 


camera, the pictures turned out so well that it was difficult to pick just two or three 
from the group. Dolores is now Mrs. William Goudy, whose husband is a lieutenant 


junior grade on a destroyer, a specialist in radar. 


He has been in four major en- 


gagements in the two years he has been at sea. Dolores is in the accounting department 
at the mill. She attended St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 


sorority. 





the gun. 


Joe at the Coyote Kill 


lege at Terre Haute, Ind., and Oklahoma A & M, 
where she was a member of Kappa Alpha Theta 


Mary Louise attended St. Mary’s College at Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Ind., and Oklahoma A & M where 
she also was a member of Kappa Alpha Theta. 
is now in the employ of the War Food Administra- 
tion at the Oklahoma state capital. 
on vacation from St. Mary-of-the-Woods College and 
is working for the summer in the mill office. 

Although equally-pretty Mrs. Dobry and the three 
girls are Joe Dobry’s chief concern in life, an avoca- 
tion that is getting more attention now than in past 
years is that of hunting coyotes with an airplane. Pic- 
tured in the snapshot here is the miller and a bag of 
several of the animals he and a pilot friend shot down 
in a recent flying trip, with Joe probably manning 


She 


Patsy is home 





the payment of prevailing wages for 
the type of work performed in the areas 
of their employment. 

Besides the three West Indies col- 
onies, two other countries are supplying 
farm workers to the United States— 
Mexico and Newfoundland. Working on 
American farms at present are approxi- 


mately 32,500 workers from Mexico, 
5,250 from Jamaica, 5,100 from the Ba- 
hama Islands, and 450 from Newfound- 
land. Additional numbers expected to 
be obtained this year are 40,000 from 
Mexico, 20,000 from Jamaica, 1,000° from 
the Bahama Islands, and 1,000 from New- 
foundland. 
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Dr. Raymond T. Parkhurst 


. rejoins business ... 


Dr. Raymond T. Parkhurst, head of 
the department of poultry husbandry at 
Massachusetts State College for the past 
five years, has been appointed director 
of research and nutritional service for the 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa. Dr. 
Parkhurst is a graduate of Massachusetts 
State College, and also has received de- 
grees from the University of Idaho, 
where he was head of the department of 
poultry husbandry from 1921 to 1927, and 
from the University of Edinburgh (Scot- 


erdonal & 


VISIT WITH SON 

Minos Fletcher, Jr., manager of the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, and Mrs. 
Fletcher returned recently from Fort 
Riley, Kansas, where they visited their 
son, Lt. Minos Fletcher, 3rd. On the 
way home, Mr. Fletcher paid a call at 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


INTRODUCES SPEAKER 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of the 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., and CED chair- 
man for the Ninth Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, introduced William L. "Batt, Wash- 
ington, War Production Board vice 
chairman, chief speaker at the twenty- 
seventh annual Duluth Day dinner held 
last week. 


MARRIED 

F. C. Tenney, Duluth manager of the 
Hixon-Gannon Grain Co., was married 
last week to Bess Merritt Mitchell. 


IN AND’ OUT 

L. ‘V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, has returned from 
the central states where he had been call- 
ing on the trade. C. A! Barrows, of the 
same company, is visiting the trade in 
the ‘southern states. 


NEW DAUGHTER 

A daughter, who has been named 
Louise Frith, was born recently to Mr. 
and Mrs. William Morehead, Jr. Mr. 
Morehead is associated with the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., Nash- 
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Robert R. Brotherton 


. moves up to vice presidency . . 


land). He was director of the National 
Institute of Poultry Husbandry at Harper 
Adams College in England from 1927 to 
1932, director of agricultural research for 
National Oil Products Co., New Jersey, 
from 1932 to 1938, and has been pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry at Massa- 
chusetts State College since 1938. 

Mr. Brotherton was elevated from the 
board of directors of the Association of 
Operative Millers to the office of vice 
president of the organization at its re- 


ville. Mrs. Morehead is the daughter 
of Vernon Tupper, manager of the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills. 


BUYS MEMBERSHIP 

Bernard Larsen, manager Crosby 
Grain & Milling Co., Kenmare, N. D., 
bought a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


RAILROAD CHANGES 

Donald Sutherland, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Union Pacific rail- 
road, has been made general agent of the 
freight department at Portland, Oregon. 
Succeeding him at Minneapolis is Millard 
A. Light, formerly traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the road at Tulsa, 
Okla. 
COUNCIL PRESIDENT 

Arthur B. Fruen, president of the 
Fruen Milling Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis city council, 
of which he has been a member for many 
years. 
SOUTHERN VISITOR 

Oliver L. Steele, flour broker of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was a Minneapolis visitor 
June 29-30 at the offices of the Inter- 
national Milling Co. 


ASSUMES PRESIDENCY 

Harry C. Schaack, who has been a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1911, assumed the office of presi- 
dent of the board on July 1. A member 
of Shearson, Hammill & Co., he recently 





Lt. John A. Nixon, Jr. 
. . bomber pilot .. 


cent annual convention in St. Louis. He 
is production superintendent for the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

2nd Lt. John A. Nixon, Jr., piloted a 
liberator bomber as leader of the recent 
mission which bombed Shimushiru and 
nearby Ketoi islands. Shimushiru island, 
900 miles from Tokio, is the closest ap- 
proach to Japan that any army or navy 
raiding missions have reached since the 
Doolittle raid in 1942. Lt. Nixon, for- 
merly a member of the firm of Nixon & 
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Ray Watson 


. re-elected at convention .. 


Co., Omaha feed jobbers, is the son of 
John A. Nixon, well known to the trade 
in the Northwest and Southwest. 

Ray Watson, Cherny & Watson, 
North Bend, Neb., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association at the sixteenth annual 
convention of the group June 8-9 at 
Omaha. Vice president Charles Deaver, 
Colton, was also re-elected. Directors 
named for three-year terms were George 
Neuswanger, W. A. Swanson and Ray 
Ingall. 


Otherwise 


completed his fortieth year of affiliation 
with the grain business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schaack have four sons, each of whom 
carries the rank of lieutenant in vari- 
ous branches of the armed services. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

George McGough, Montgomery, Ala., 
representative of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., spent a few days at the offices 
in Hutchinson, Kansas. 
HOME ON FURLOUGH 

M..C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales ex- 
ecutive for the Southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc.; has been ‘host the 
past week to his son, Staff Sgt. Hugh 
Sauer, and Mrs. Sauer of Camp Grant, 
Ill., and to another son, Lt. Richard 
Sauer, flying instructor at the Waco, 
Texas, air corps flying school. 
FLOUR MANAGER 

L. A. Robb, who formerly was assist- 
ant manager of the chain store division 
of the National Biscuit Co., is now man- 
ager of the flour division for Jacques 
Davies, of New York. 
FAREWELL PARTY 

F. A. Smith was tendered a farewell 
dinner the evening of June 29 at the 
Bismarck Hotel by the staff members 
of the Millers National Federation and 
the Wheat Flour Institute. He was 
presented with a beautiful traveling bag 
from his former associates. Mr. Smith 
has been with the federation for five 
years, serving as treasurer and assistant 


secretary. He left June 30 for Kansas 
City, where he will be associated with 
the Rickel Grain Co. 
NEW CONNECTION 

William Henry has become associated 
with the Corn Products Refining Co., 
Chicago, as assistant buyer of cash 
grain. Recently Mr. Henry was with 
the Norris Grain Co., and prior to that 
with the Chicago office of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. 
CHICAGO VISITOR 

A visitor in the Chicago market re- 
cently was Philip H, Postel, president 
of the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, IIL. 


FLORIDA MEETING 

The southeastern bulk division of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
recently held a sales meeting in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., under the direction of 
J. R. Henderson, regional manager of 
southeastern bulk sales with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. Mr. Henderson con- 
tacted the trade throughout Florida 
while on the trip. 


TO CALL ON TRADE 

L. H. Patten, manager of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn., is planning to leave this week 
for New York City, to visit the trade. 


WHISPERING HOPE 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
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Hutchinson, Kansas, is slowly recover- 
ing his voice after a fortnight of whis- 
pering, due to an earlier attack of bron- 


chitis. “He has a great backlog of con- 
versation,” commented Don Russell, a 
co-worker. 
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OBITUARY 





JOHN F. BOWMAN 

John F. Bowman, 85, father of Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, vice president and 
general sales manager of Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died July 2 at 
his home in Kansas City. He had not 
been in good health in recent years. 
Mr. Bowman was for many years a 
salesman for Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
and years later his son became general 
sales manager for that company before 
joining another firm. When he retired 
from the milling business in 1932 he was 
manager of Tiblow Milling Co., Bonner 
Springs, Kansas. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. HALLER 

Mrs. William H. Haller, wife of Wil- 
liam H. Haller, treasurer of the Haller 
Baking Co., Altoona, Pa. died at her 
home after a long illness. E. R. Braun, 
president of the Braun Baking Co., his 
son Howard, vice president of the same 
company, Ben H. Peoples, Pittsburgh 
representative for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., and E. J. Bermel, Pitts- 
burgh representative for the Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., were among the large num- 
ber of baking and flour industry mem- 
bers who attended the funeral. 


WILLIAM J. MATTHIAS 


William J. Matthias, manager of the 
bakeshop and restaurant of the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co. at 34th St. and 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, died June 
29. He is survived by his widow. He 
was a charter member of the 25-Year 
Club of the Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 


MRS. GEORGE F. PHILLIPS 

Mrs. George F. Phillips, wife of the 
well-known soft wheat flour miller and 
broker, died last week in Fairmont, W. 
Va., after an illness of several weéks. 





* AIR MEDALIST + 





Lt. Don Swanson, of the Navy Air 
corps, a former member of the office 
staff of the King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, recently was awarded 
the Navy Air Medal for meritorious 
service and achievement on one of 


He has served for over 
in the southern Pacific 


his missions. 


two years 
area. 
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Mr. Phillips was for several years with 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
and with other soft wheat flour mills 
after that. A few years ago he went 
into the brokerage business in Atlanta, 
Ga., and lately has been vice president 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co., in Fairmont. 


B. G. RECK 


B. G. Reck, assistant to the president 
of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., died recently. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted June 16, at East 
Denmark, Maine. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CHAPTER 

Cuicaco, I1t.—S. L. Halac, Glidden 
Co., was elected president of the Chicago 
chapter of the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents at a meeting held 
June 13. Lloyd Forsell, Albert Schiwill 
& Co., was elected first vice president; 
Ben Danielson, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., second vice president, and Frank 
Jost, Jr., Gerstenberg & Co., secretary. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR TO BE ERECTED 
GREENVILLE, Miss.—Erection of a 100,- 

000-bu grain elevator is planned here, 

and construction of the first bin will 
begin in 30 days if approval is given 
by the War Production Board. Boy 

Joyce of Greenville and associates are 

financing the project. Cost has been 

estimated at between $40,000 and $50,000. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Navy Lt. William W. Watson, son-in- 
law of Arthur W. Goodrich, superin- 
tendent of the mechanical department of 
Tue Norruwestern Muter, was killed 
in a recent plane crash between Calcutta 
and Chungking. Lt. Watson, former 
assistant Minnesota attorney general, 
entered the service in February, 1942, 
after serving two years in the office of 
J. A. A. Burnquist, attorney general 
of Minnesota. He was born in China 
while his father was head of an Ameri- 
He was graduated 








can hospital there. 
from Carleton college and the Harvard 
law school. 

* 

Capt. E. P. Mitchell, Jr., son of the 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, left last week end for 
California by plane, where ‘he has been 
assigned to a new base, Capt. Mitchell 
has been home in Kansas City for a 
two weeks’ furlough. 

* 


John and Robert Cowan, sons of C. C. 
Cowan, president of the Southland Mill 
& Elevator Co., Nashville, visited their 
parents in Nashville recently. Robert is 
in the Naval Reserve V-12 program at 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn. John has just been transferred 
from Naval Reserve Training at Notre 
Dame University to mishipmen’s school 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 

* 

Spencer Strowd, son of Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, Nashville, 
has been ordered to- Davidson College, 
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* KANSAS STATE COLLEGE REUNION * 





Seventeen graduates and former students of the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College, foregathered at the recent annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers at St. Louis, and indulged in a lot of “those 


were the days” conversation. 


Those present included Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head 


of the department; Mr. and Mrs. Carl N. Arnold, George S. O. Smith, Warren 
Keller, Gene Farrell, R. O. Pence, Donald DuBois, H. L. Beebe, L. E. Collier, 
Ralph G. Mickle, Richard Klaus, Charles E. Baker, L. C. Mertz, E. D. Dial 


and Paul L. Dittemore. 





in North Carolina, for preflight training 
in the Army Air Forces. 
* 

Wesley W. Roegge, who for many 
years had been associated in the flour 
distributing business in Milwaukee, Wis., 
until he entered the army in 1942, has 
been promoted to major at Fort Wayne 
ordnance depot, Detroit. Maj. Roegge, 
who is 45, entered service as a captain. 
He was assistant supply officer at Fort 
Wayne and now is chief of the storage 
branch of the ordnance depot. 
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HOLDS SOY SALES CONFERENCE 
New York, N. Y.—A conference on 

soy products was held by the Comman- 

der-Larabee Milling Co. in New York 
recently as one of a series of merchan- 
dising meetings subsequent to the mer- 
ger of this division of the company 
with the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Among the executives present from Min- 

neapolis were R. G. Brierley, manager 

of the new soy products division, and 

H. J. Guernsey, sales manager of the 

northwest division. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB GOLF 
TOURNAMENT DRAWS CROWD 
Cuicaco, Init.—Despite extremely hot 

weather, the first 1944 golf party of the 

Bakers Club of Chicago at Rolling Green 

Country Club, June 27, was a success. 

Total attendance was 220, of which 140 

played golf. The committee, headed by S. 

J. Joss, of H. Piper Co., was able to 

provide a large array of prizes. 

L. Waldron, of National Grain Yeast 
Corp., won first prize with a gross score 
of 69, but declined to accept a prize, 
due to his professional standing. So first 
prize was awarded to R. Livingston, 
Vienna Model Bakery. Some of the oth- 
er prize winners were J. H. Debs, Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co; L. S. Bressler, 
Boysen Baking Co; C. E. Sowles, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co; Jay 
Burns, Byro Co; H. Brown, Chapman & 
Smith Co; J. Kaniecki, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co; P. Laughlin, Kraft 
Cheese Co; S. J. Joss, H. Piper Co; J. 
Marhoefer, Marhoefer Baking Co; R. E. 
Siebel, Siebel Institute of Technology; 
Jule Burny, Burny Bros; Don M. Kelly, 
Kelly Flour Co; and T. C. Weltmer, 


Interstate Bakeries Corp. Many more 
prizes were awarded. 

The special blind bogey event was won 
by W. Powers, Burny Bros; J. Kaniecki, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; M. 
Cortesi and M. Marcucci, Gonnella Bak- 
ing Co. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, won 
first prize in the horseshoe tournament. 
Other winners. were D. D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels- Vaughan; S. O. Werner, Amer- 
ican Baker; J. Riley, Pillsbury Flour . 
Mills Co; J. Howorka, Minneapolis- 
Larabee Flour Co; John Reget, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co; S. Kostelny, 
Central Soya Co; M. D. Stone, Procter 
& Gamble. 

President Peter Redler, following the 
dinner, thanked the committee for their 
fine work. They were: S. J. Joss, chair- 
man; Jule Burny, F. J. Bergenthal, 
Brolite Co., and M. M. Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery. They were assisted by 
George Chussler, D. D. Vaughan, and S. 
O. Werner. 
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BARLEY IN ALGERIAN BREAD 

Millers and semolina manufacturers in 
Algeria are required to incorporate 15% 
of barley in soft and hard wheats milled 
into bread flours, by an order of March 
1, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on March 7. For each 100 
kilograms of barley milled, the millers 
must pay a tax of 14.50 francs to the 
Algerian section of the National Inter- 
trade Office of Cereals. The amount of 
this tax is to be reduced by 3 francs 
each month after March, 1944. 





o 

Anniversar: 

Marguerite Gifford observed her twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary with the Millers Na- 
tional Federation on July 1. She joined 
the staff in 1919 when A. P. Husband 
was secretary. Members of the staff 
of the Federation and the Wheat 
Flour Institute made her a special guest 
of honor at the same time a farewell 
dinner was given to F. A. Smith on 
June 29. Miss Gifford was_ presented 
with a beautiful silver dish and received 
other individual gifts. 
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U. S: FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: After comparing milling 
wheat values last week of June with those 
of few weeks earlier, and also after re- 
viewing congressional disposition to get 
parity for farmers’ products, most big buy- 
ers anticipated reduction in subsidy and 
bought heavily from millers in Southwest 
last week, Sales reached 210% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 93% previous week, 
129% year ago. 

This does not include Texas-Oklahoma 
business, which possibly was larger. In 
line this year for business into Southeast, 
Texas millers in particular have booked 
trade heavily and added to already size- 
able volume booked. 

Both bakers and family buyers very ac- 
tive; soft wheat flour purchasers, with 
every reason to anticipate big reduction 
in soft wheat subsidy, bought heavily all 
through period, as they had week before. 
Five large chain bakers in market, four 
taking on rather large contracts. Most 
big family buyers bought for 60- to 90-day 
shipment, only one large family user no- 
ticeably out of market. 

Export business fairly good, exporting 
millers now await announcement of Cuban 
subsidy expected some time this week 
or next. At that time there will again 
be heavy bookings with Cuba, as millers 
participating in that business reach for 
their share. 

Clears slightly firmer; trading not very 
heavy; only somewhat smaller supplies giv- 
ing strength to market. Running time 
improving. 

Quotations July 1: established brands 
of family flour $3.85@3.95, bakers short 
patent $3.20, standard patent $3.15, straight 
grade $3.10, first clears $2.45@2.65, second 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. 

Eight mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 2 slow and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Greatly accelerated sales 
ranging 50@357%, averaging 214%, com- 
pared with 90% previous week and 40% 
year ago. Bakers took approximately 
56% of bookings, balance to family trade. 
No exports. Operation averaged 67% com- 
pared 83% last week and 80% year ago. 
Prices unchanged to 10c_ lower. Quota- 
tions July 1: hard wheat short patent flour 
$3.80@4.16, soft wheat short patent flour 
$3.80@4.10, standard patent $3.70@3.96, 
bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers 
standard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: Belief that wheat for flour sub- 
sidy would be lowered caused rush of sales 
at end of last week. Sales rose to 300% 
of capacity, averaging 211%. Bakery buy- 
ers covered large percentage of needs. 
Orders for shipping improved. Quotations 
July 1: family short patents $3.54@4, stand- 
ard patents $3.29@3.70, bakery short pat- 
ents $3.20@3.40, high protein clears $2.78 
@3.08, fancy first clears $2.58@2.73, low 
grade clears $2.33@2.43. 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 500%, direc- 
tions 100%, mills operating from 75 to 
100% of capacity, depending upon ability 
to secure labor. 

Hutchinson: Business on fairly broad 
‘scale; bakers interested, but showing re- 
luctance to book on revised protein basis. 
Fairly active family trade buying; large 
lots not included. Directions slow. 

Salina: Fair demand, Shipping directions 


good. 

Texas: Family quotations generally re- 
duced 15c on June 26; sales picked up 
considerably, while bakers made liberal 
bookings. Some mills sold up to 200% 
of capacity, total both family and bakers; 
probably none sold less than 60@70% of 
capacity. Some interest from Mexico, but 
apparently no new business consummated. 
Operations continue at 75 or 80% of ca- 
pacity in most cases with some units 
still at near maximum capacity. Quota- 
tions June 30: family 100’s extra high 
patent $3.75@4, high patent $3.50@3.75, 
standard bakers, under 44% ash, 100’s 
$3.40@3.60, first clears, 100’s $2.95@3.10. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Business with spring wheat 
mills last week good from volume stand- 
point, but not in price. Buyers’ market 
in every respect, millers eager to get busi- 
ness on books. As a consequence, costs ap- 
parently lost sight of. Bookings made at 
hazardly low levels. Ordinarily, family 
flour sales light at this season, but sales 
last week largest on crop. Bakery busi- 
ness also heavy. Army is understood to 
have bought heavily of flour. 

Quotations July 5: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4,10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3.14@ 
3.24, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat 
$3.54. 

There is some question as to the quan- 
tity of flour sold by spring wheat mills 
last week, but estimates place the amount 
as equivalent to about 300% of capacity, 
compared with 70% a week earlier, and 
185% a year ago. 

Outside mills, including Duluth: Very 
good demand last week, with bookings 
heaviest in many weeks, shipment, 60 to 
120 days; all classes of bakers in market. 
Directions holding up; millfeed production 
increased, but still lagging behind demand. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: More liberal buying. Buyers 
show considerably more _ interest. While 
many sales in smaller and medium sized 
lots a fair number large round lot or- 
ders also booked. Shipping directions fair- 
ly free. Break in family prices resulted 
in much freer buying, prices now back at 
ceiling. Deliveries only fair. Quotations 
July 1: spring top patent $3.35@3.57, 
standard patent $3.25@3.47, first clear 
$2.80@3.25, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.31@ 
3.57, 95% patent $3.25@3.47, first clear 
$2.65@3.32, soft winter short $3.50@4.35, 
standard patent $3.25@3.70, first clear 
$2.86@3.41. 

St. Louis: Some large parcels placed on 
books by all type buyers for shipment 
up to 120 days. Usual car lot orders 
fairly heavy. Clears in good demand but 
scarce. Price firm. Jobbers advise some 
improvement in buying, otherwise trade 
awaiting announcement of subsidies. Speci- 
fications easier. Quotations July 1: soft 
wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, 
cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family soft 
wheat short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.53, family 
short patent $3.68@3.94, straight and 95% 
$3.43, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Sales picked up last week, mills 
report more interest and inquiry and much 
better booking, mostly for 120 days. Many 
buyers have been holding off for more 
definite indication of trend in wheat mar- 
ket. Cutting of wheat likely ‘to be quite 
general all over Ohio this week with good 
weather. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Bakery trade buying heavy; 
mills busy booking orders, some very sub- 
stantial amounts. Demand, somewhat an- 
ticipated, proceeded lowering of subsidy for 
July. Family trade, even duller than bak- 
ery for some time, caught by same fever; 
buyers placed signatures on substantial .con- 
tracts without much pressure. Directions 
continue fair but production, while in ex- 
cess of preceding week, not sufficient to 
satisfy demand for mill by-products. Clears 
unchanged to 5c lower. Sales good dur- 
ing entire week; some believe impetus 
will carry over for some time until all 
branches trade feel sufficiently protected. 
Foreign trade routine. 

Quotations July 1: spring first patent 
$3.70, standard patent $3.60, first clear $3.20; 
hard winter short patent $3.65, 95% patent 
$3.55; soft winter short patent $3.65, first 
clear $3.20. 

New York: Buying general among all 
classes in pre-subsidy spurt. Smaller trade 
covers to extent of few cars; jobbers in 
limited way; all size bakers buying propor- 
tionately. Chain bakers purchasing previ- 
ously, therefore orders only of fair size 


of both springs and southwestern. Bulk 
of sales of northwesterns as nearly all 
Kansas mills have withdrawn high glu- 
tens. Occasionally old crop offered at 
price in line with springs, but when so- 
called high glutens offered, price only 
slightly above standard grades, indicating 
low protein figures. Eastern cake grades 
have satisfactory turnover, total volume 
heavy with all brokers and mill repre- 
sentatives sharing in activity. 

Quotations June 30: spring high glutens 
$3.75@3.90, standard patents $3.55@3.70, 
clears $3.33@3.55; southwestern high glu- 
tens $3.55@3.66, standard patents $3.45@ 
3.60, clears $3.05@3.30; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.50@3.55, Pacific coast 
$3.73 @3.77. 

Boston: Moderate business reported by 
mill agents; not up to expectations, A 
broad wave of buying did not develop; 
larger commitments came from somewhat 
unexpected sources, while those expected 
to buy held off. Some round lot sales 
reported, up to 2,000 and 3,000 bbls but 
most bookings of minimum car lot “30-day 
variety. Spring patents held preference, 
due to low protein content of hard win- 
ters. Some sales of rye and soft winter 
types also reported. Sales of family, par- 
ticularly nationally advertised brands, brisk 
due to 30c reduction. Shipping directions 
steady. Quotations July 1: spring high 
gluten $3.83@3.90, short patent $3.73@ 
3.80, standard patent $3.63@3.70, first clear 
$3.35@3.40; southwestern short patent $3.73 
@3.80, standard patent $3.63@3.70; Texas 
short patent $3.73@3.80, standard patent 
$3.63@3.70; soft winter patent $4.10@4.30, 
straights $3.90@4.10, clears $3.70@3.90. 

Philadelphia: Market spotty; undertone 
generally firm. Inquiry fairly active; mod- 
erate sales consummated. Many small buy- 
ers appear to be awaiting lower prices, 
basing hopes on expanding movement in 
southwest. Feeling now somewhat easier; 
some prices show slight downward trend. 
High protein wheat receipts disappointing; 
some mills have withdrawn offers until 
reasonably sure of obtaining protein re- 
quirements. Bakers appear to be showing 
more concern over low protein of winter 
wheat receipts; some turning attention to 
spring wheat flour. Quotations July 1: 
spring wheat short patent $3.60@3.65, 
standard patent $3.50@3.55, first spring 
clear $3.35@3.40; hard winter short pat- 
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ent $3.55@3.60, 95% $3.45@3.50; soft win- 
ter straight, nearby $3.45@3.55. 

Pittsburgh: Sales very active. Bakers 
refilled bins on 120-day delivery basis prior 
to July subsidy. Family flour not so ac- 
tive, many buyers still asking for mixed 
cars and inclusion of grains for mixed 
millfeeds. Sales closer to ceilings than 
previously, only occasional sales 5c cwt 
under ceilings. Shipping directions brisk, 
deliveries very good, 

Quotations July 1: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.65@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.75@3.90, first clear 
$3.65@3.70, Pacific coast $3.68; spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.75@3.80, standard 
patent $3.65@3.70, high gluten’ straight 
$3.85@3.90, first clear $3.65@3.70; soft win- 
ter bakers short patent $4.55@4.60, inter- 
mediate $3.87@3.92, straight $3.64@3.69. 


“ THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Prices unchanged. South- 
western hard wheat continues same other- 
wise. Northern spring wheats and Pa- 
cific coast type about as usual. Shipping 
directions continue’ good. Bread, cake, 
cracker and macaroni production good. 

Quotations July 1: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, 
standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@ 
3.30, first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; 
hard winter wheat family patent $3.75, 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
$2.90@3.10, soft wheat short patent $4.25@ 
4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55 
@3.70. 

Atlanta: Big volume of sales in all classes 
of flour. Prices last week on bakery flour 
considerably under ceilings, varied from 5 
to 25c cwt. Sales for as much as 120 days 
ahead, some _ beyond. At least 80% of 
bakers in southeast market. Mills seek- 
ing business. Spring wheat flours at ceil- 
ings. Shipping directions good. Family 
flour sales large, one of the best weeks in 
recent years. Prices well under ceilings. 
Family flour shipping directions very slow. 
Blenders doing heavy buying. 

Quotations July 1: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@ 
3.85, first bakers clear $3.60@38.75; hard 
winter bakers’ short patent $3.70@3.80, 
standard patent $3.70@3.85, straight $3.65 
@3.75, family short patent $4.75@5.10, fan- 
cy patent $4.35@4.75, special patent $4.15 
@4.25, low protein 95% $3.75@3.95; soft 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle 

July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. ja tae 
June 28 ... 158% 156% 158% 158% 150% 151% 145% 147 158% 167% 
June 29 ... 160% 157% 158% 159% 150% 151% 145% 147 158% 158% 
June 30 ... 160 156% 158% 159 gee St aa ee | 158 157% 
uly 1.2; 100% 166% 157% 158% 150 151% 145% 147 157 157 
July 3 .... 159 153% 155% 156% 147% 148% Shc eet Pe 155 =: 154% 
5 ar Seeee Holiday. 4 

r —CORN —, P OATS———___, 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 28 ... eoee ose sais wees see fees 75 70% 76 70% 
Sae Oe ic, Fates 75% 71% 76 71% 
MOEN Oh pee eke 76% 71% 76% 71% 
Oe Ebi eke: Ss eas ag F 77% 725% 76% 71% 
Me No i hime en bg a Feo see ir ioe 17% 71% 78 71% 
July 4... Holiday. 

RYE F FLAXSEBD———_, BA 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Wanmainehe 

July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
June 28 ... 109% 110% 110% 108% 308% 304% 303% 304% «« ; 
June 29 ... 109% 110% 110% 108% 301 304 301-304 rae Ses 
June 30... 108% 109% 110 107% 300 304 300 304 sats ie 
July 1 .... 109% 110% 110% 108% 300% 304 300% 304 y Rese 
July 3 .... 108% 109% 109% 107% 301% 304 301% 304 ies ae 
tae ene Holiday ines 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, a as 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 160-lb sacks, f.o.b. at Subleuben pose” 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas Cit , 
Spring bran ...........§-...@4040 $....@37.75 $....@.... ned joel Aries Fe 
Hard winter bran ..... ....@40.40 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.. 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@..-. 38.97@39.47  |...@41.86 
Flour middlingst ....... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 |...@41.55 
DOG: MOE ac crases Sntrihs +666@40.40  ....@87.75 ....@.... 2...@89.47 2.1 @ 41.55 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 


Cincinnati Nashville 





Spring bran ..... ceceeee Geers Qeeee $....@45.34 $....@46.17 Teer, lee ee | @ 
Hard winter bran ...... ....@....  .++-@45.34 ....@....- 3 ae 
Soft winter bran ..... See SV SAGEOO Tee wags! PM 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... 0 ....@45.34 2121@4617 llll@111. o).@.. 
Flour middlingst ....... 0 .6..@se..6066@45.34  2.5.@46.17 1./1@ 1/2: 43.30@44.30 
WOE WEES Shs oes iiss ove ie) shee. try ne ose Ce 
Spring bran Shorts Middlin 
Toronto ........ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33-.00 
qWinnipeg.... @ 28.00 ++ @29.00 SOeCME baled 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William _ basis. 

















A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour  emoruuges per sack 


hicago 

Spring first patent .......-- $3.35@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.25@ 3.47 
Spring first clear .......-.-- 2.80@ 3.25 
Hard winter short patent 3.31@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3,25@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear 2.65@ 3.32 
Soft winter short patent ... 3.50@ 4.35 
Soft winter straight ..,+-,.-- 3.25@ 3.70 
Soft winter first clear’...... 2.86@ 3.41 
Rye flour, white ......-++++ 3.00@ 3.30 
Rye flour, dark ......-+++-- 2.65@ 2.87 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent ....$....@.... $....@.... 
DOMES cecicccsaces bees Gerke: cis caves 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. a 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5. Os $....@.... $....@ 363 $....@ 3.70 $3.75@ 3.90 $....@....  $3.60@ 3.65  $3.73@ 3.80 $....@.... $ a 
.:-@ 3.34 ee fe -+++@ 3.48 .++-@ 3.60 3.55@ 3.70 er Tee 3.50@ 3.55 3.63@ 3.70 ee Steet Oe. 
3.14@ 3.24 Sib kes Ree) Dewitt .+++@ 3.20 3.83@ 3.55 ee 3.35@ 3.40 3.35@ 3.40 ....@.... SO, ae 
es eh ..-@ 3.20 ..-@ 3.53 eee @ 3.65 3.55@ 3.65 ‘s ‘ 3.55@ 3.60 3.73@ 3.80 St eee Sst area 
a vey 12e@ 8.15 .e2@ 348 ....@ 3.55 3.45@ 3.60 Oi... 3.45@ 3.50 3.63@ 3.70 ....@ £ elce ue 
aes 2.45@ 2.65 2.68@ 3.06 ....@.... 3.05@ 3.30 ee. Ua Sd EONS RRM: ait 
ee oo, vey --+@ 3.98 ..--@ 3.65 5 ee a RR oe Ee 4100: 430° Se: te gap 
‘sie ks .@. se er ST Gree Se S600 297. 8. OO REE > 2.900400 el Se 
yee ..@.. 3.32@ 3.75 ....@ 3.20 cava ths a Kieee ss > 3.70@ 3.90 ....@.... ti Tees 
3.18@ 3.23 sess .--@ 3.53 ....@ 3.43 3.30@ 3.48 a Oe 8.25@ 335 8§=....@.... or the 
2.83@ 2.86 ....@.. ee pete fae: re eS cS RCC Ley Vee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg *s 
pee ere Oi 3 iss cep AD cess Spring top patent{..$....@65.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... shag Winnipeg 
Montana ....... os 0d heh eae eeee Spring second patent ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst $5.50@5.60 a 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... : 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes, 798-I1b jutes. 
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95%  $38.84@4.04; straight 
fancy cut-off $3.49@3.59, 


$3.79@ 
short pat- 


wheat 
3.89, 


ent $4.62@4.89, soft wheat family short 
patent $4.49@4.79. 

Nashville: Expected sales improvement 
did not materialize; reported as limited, 
only a few sizeable lots sold. Blenders’ 
stocks fairly good; merchants’ fair; most 


to clean up stocks to be 
in position to take on flour when crop 
movement in Kansas and central states 
gets in full swing. Bakers reported only 
oceasional lot purchased as generally they 
are well covered for some time. 

Blenders have bought a  \little but 
not interested in booking large quan- 
tities at present. Shipping directions 
fairly good. Quotations July 1: soft wheat 
bakers cake and pastry $3.70, high patent 
$4.78, extra protein content $4.85, soft 
wheat short patent family $5.05@5.15; 
standard patent $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70 
@4.85, clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market shows marked improve- 
ment. Trade expected a lower July sub- 
sidy, consequently terminal mills booked 
as much as they considered safe being 
restricted by amount new wheat they could 
buy to cover these sales as well as amount 
they can grind and deliver under 60-day 
limitations. Actual sales figures not avail- 
able but from all indications they will 
be considerable. 


Portland: Broad inquiries from all sides 
as wheat reached a low and started to 
climb. Heavy inquiries from middlewest 
and southeast for soft wheat pastry flours, 
substantial sales reported. Prices low. 
Sales reported to Chicago market at $2.98 
for pastry flour. Some Mexican bookings 
reported at $3.22. Some of larger buyers 
in market buying over a lengthy period. 
Others limited purchases, not interested in 
deferred deliveries. Best week in months 
for inquiries and sales last week. 

Quotations July 1: all Montanas $3.61, 
high gluten $3.51, bluestem topping $3.28, 
cake $3.70, pastry $2.98, fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.39, pie, $3.01, whole wheat 100% 
$3.36, graham $2.99, cracked wheat $3.04. 


buyers trying 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand heavy. Do- 
mestic requirements above normal. No new 
export orders recently, mills booked up 
until end of August. After July 1 an 
increase of 2c in U.K. price as an ad- 
justment of cost of synthetic vitamin. 
Domestic prices at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions June 30: domestic, top patents $5.05 
bbl, second $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mon- 
treal freights, add 10c extra where cart- 
age is performed. For export, government 
regulation flour $9.42 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., 
winter ports, July-August seaboard. 

No old-crop winter wheat flour as mills 
find little to grind. Export inquiries com- 
ing in, mills prepared to pay ceiling prices 
for new wheat but flour administrator re- 
fuses to issue permits until adequate sup- 
plies available to millers. Quotations June 
30: $5.50@5.60 bbl, for pure Ontario win- 
ters, in secondhand jutes, Montreal 
freights. 

No old-crop wheat. New crop. grain 
should be available in about two weeks. 
Ceiling prices. Quotations June 30: $1.12 
@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, accord- 
ing to freights., 

Winnipeg: Export business small, con- 
fined to minor amounts for West Indies. 
Domestic trade good. Mills see no let-up 
in operations, supplies moving as freely 
as can be expected. Quotations June 30: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boun- 
dary $5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80; second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: 
for every ton 


No change, buyers waiting 
produced. No sales for fu- 
ture delivery. Steady demand from East 
for ground wheat, but price so high com- 
pared with millfeed that there is no chance 
to accumulate latter. 

Oklahoma City: Field active with scant 
supplies. No change in prices. For south- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 
$1.90@1.95 ecwt. For northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha; Situation, although somewhat 
easier than for some time, largely un- 
changed. Sales mainly in mixed cars. 

Wichita: Situation slightly improved; one 
mill reporting it is even with demand; 
others report supply much less than de- 


mand (basis Kansas City), $36.50. 
Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply inadequate; bran, mill run, gray 


shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 
Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 


steady, supply inadequate to take care of 
trade needs. Bran and shorts continue at 
ceiling. 


Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situation 
tight as ever. Practically no car lot of- 
ferings; production going in mixed cars 
with flour. Wheat bran and gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 
_ Chicago: No offerings;.all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Production somewhat reduced as 
old-crop year closes, demand amply suf- 
ficient to take all feed available at ceiling 
levels. Some relief on account of excel- 


lent condition of pasturage and green feeds. 
Little 


Buffalo: change; demand far in 





excess of supplies and current output. No 
indication demands can be satisfied for 
some time. Trend firm; supply very light; 
all varieties $41.55. 

New York: Supply scarce; $46.06. 

Boston: Supplies continue scarce; de- 
mand shows no signs of letting up. Job- 
bers and resellers unable to get hands 
on quantities and have to be content with 
coarse grains and miscellaneous’ feeds. 
Quotations firm at ceilings; spring bran, 
midds, mixed feed, red dog $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply small; std., pure spring and hard 
winter bran $45.34; soft winter, nominal; 
std. midds., flour midds. and red dog 
$45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Oats from Canada and do- 
mestic shipments more plentiful; prices 
trifle lower. Barley offered more freely. 


Proteins very scarce and high priced. Bran, 
middlings, shorts not available. When 
offered, bring ceiling price of $44.10@ 44.60. 

Atlanta: Practically no change in tight 
situation with demand far exceeding sup- 
plies; no full cars available, only supply 
in mixed cars with flour. Demand strong, 
but not as urgent as in recent weeks. 
Bran and gray shorts firm at ceilings of 
$46.30@46.80, ground feed wheat $52.50, 
ground oats $69.70, ground barley $69.70. 

Nashville: Demand still continues to ex- 
ceed supply. Pastures in poor condition 
due to lack of rain; dairy men and farm- 
ers having difficulty securing feedstuffs. 
Prices remain at ceilings, both bran and 
shorts $43.30@ 44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; 

Portland: Mill run, bran, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business steady with plants op- 
erating to capacity. Plants booked into 
August, trying to limit orders to 30 days, 
keeping up with trade and shipments to 
west coast as well as locally. Quotations 
(unchanged): red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white, midds. $36.30, car load lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. Denver prices (ceiling): red 
bran and mill run, blended, white, midds. 
$38 ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 


$36.50. 


shorts, midds. 


red bran and mill run, blended, white, 
midds. $42.08, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices up $1 
ceiling. 


Los Angeles; Supply very limited; Kansas 
bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Bran now fairly plenti- 
ful, all requirements met. Shorts and mid- 
dlings scarce and inadequate for demand. 
Restrictions hold exports down to limited 
quantities. Prices at ceiling. Bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 


treal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand excellent, all avail- 
able supplies moving freely into consump- 
tive channels. Bulk of western stocks 


going to Eastern Canada. Bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask.; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Buy- 
ing picked up considerably last week, with 
more three- and four-carlot orders than 
for some time, but contracting for dis- 
tant shipment still light; directions good; 


pure white rye flour $3.13@38.23 cwt, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.03@3.13, pure dark $2.83@2.86. 


Chicago: Demand continues rather quiet; 
sales widely scattered; directions fair; 
white patent $3@3.30, medium $2.90@3.20, 
dark $2.65@2.87. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark rye $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.95, Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 3c. Sales, 
shipping directions fair; pure white $3.53, 
medium $3.43, dark $3.03, rye meal $3.28. 

New York: Occasional cars reported sold; 
pure white patents $3.30@3.48. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; white $3.43; medium $3.33, dark 
$2.93. 

Pittsburgh: Both white rye and medium 
grade have jumped in price. Higher prices 
factor in closing more rye sales. Rye flour 
fancy white $3.35@3.36, medium rye $3.25 
@ 3.26. 

Philadelphia: Not much activity in mar- 
ket; prices were without important change. 
Offerings, while moderate, fully ample for 
trade requirements; white patent $3.25@ 
3.35. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 
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dicate optimism over future volume. Trend 
firm; supply ample; No. 1 $3.88; durum 
fancy patent $3.88; macaroni flour $3.63; 
first clear $2.96. 

Philadelphia: Prices steady; very little 
activity in trade. Supplies ample; No. 1 
fancy $4.03; No. 1 regular, $3.93. 

Chicago: Slightly improved business. 
Sales continue in small lots. Directions 


good; No. 1 §$3.65@3.73, standard No. 1 
$3.55 @ 3.63. 
St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales slow, 


shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal quiet. Prices steady at ceiling. Quo- 
tations June 30: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 


80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b., Toronto 
or Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow; sales very light, stocks only 
Quotations June 30: rolled oats, 


moderate. 
i 


80-lb sacks $3.25 in three prairie prov- 


inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


June 26 at $6.30 per 100 
packages $2.59 case, 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended July 1, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons. 


lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
48-oz packages $2.82. 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
228 144 17 6 646 97 
47 15 247 9 905 431 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duiration of the War) 
New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 

, bake shops. 

Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given. 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUGED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. ’ 
Geneva, N. Y. 





WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 

















WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v ¥ v 


HELP WANTED 
Vv a al 


WANTED FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
pastry, cake and specialty flours in New 
England. Fine opportunity for right man. 
Address 6842, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL WANTS 
capable second miller. Please state full 
particulars in first letter. Excellent op- 


portunity. Address 6841, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

SUPERINTENDENT WHO IS CAPABLE 
and energetic, desires position with pro- 
gressive mill. Highest references, Ad- 
dress 6829, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED—PLACE AS HEAD MILLER BY 
single man with good experience; no de- 
pendents, age 60 years. Available on 15 
days’ notice. Address 6846, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLING 


SUPERINTENDENT, EXPERI- 
enced in large- mills. Spring, hard and 
soft wheats. Past draft age. Central 
states preferred. Address 6835, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








S. HOWES FRICTION 
! 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FLOUR PACKER; 

No. 13 Ball Bearing Western Corn 
Sheller; 1 No. 34 Western corn and wheat 
separator; 1 Eureka cracker corn grad- 
er; 1 Jewel corn cutter; 1 direct driven 
American Ace hammer mill, 60 h.p. 
motor, ball bearing, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 
phase; Miracle Ace molasses mixer and 
motor, fully equipped; 1 stand of B&L 
9x30 rolls, A drive, collar oiler bearing; 
2 stands of Allis 9x18 rolls, A drive, 
shell bearing; four section Sprout Wald- 
ron corn meal sifter; B&L bran packer. 
F. W. Mann, Box 67, East St. Louis, Il. 





MACHINERY WANTED 











wy —coiaannnmmamncemansmarcuen ed 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE | 
v 





FOR SALE—ALFALFA AND FEED MILL, 


dwelling and machine shop on UPRR. 
Address Box 142, Beatrice, Neb. 





FOR 


SALE — MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 
mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 


private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbls flour. Feed mill 


with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6837, The WNorth- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Minneapolis: Drop of 7%c bu in subsidy 
on durum has caused millers to advance 
quotations on semolinas to ceiling. Trade 
generally bought heavily during last two 
weeks at very sharp discounts, and millers 
anticipate rather slim trading for some 
time; directions coming in nicely. 

In the week ended July 1, eight North- 
west companies made 162,893 sacks €4urum 
products against 157,442, made by eight 
companies, in the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Sales in small volume. Prices, 
firmly quoted above previous week's figures. 
Durum semolina No. 1 fancy white $3.88 
@3.98, secondary grade $3.78@3.88. 

Buffalo: Considerable demand and buy- 
ing developed when mills discounted ceil- 
ings 30@35c ecwt. Sharp advance in mar- 
ket caused cessation of bargain offerings. 
Macaroni production on seasonal slow basis 
but forward bookings for fall business in- 





1206 No. First Street - 





Turn your obsolete brand 
paper flour bags into cash. 


We want 5-lb., 10-lb. and 25-Ilb. sizes. 


MISSOURI BAG COMPANY 


- St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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ELEVATOR SAFETY CONTEST 
WON BY GLIDDEN CO. PLANT 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Top honors in the an- 
nual safety contest conducted by the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents were awarded to the soy products 
plant of the Glidden Co., Chicago, in 
connection with the annual convention of 
the society held here June 15-17. The 
plant’s record was 806,876 man-hours 
worked with 11 lost-time accidents, 130 
lost-time days which established an acci- 
dent frequency of rate of 13.63 and a 
severity rate of 0.16. That record was 
the best of the group A participants. A 
frequency rate of less than 20 and a 
severity rate of less than 0,2 is con- 
sidered excellent in an average industrial 
plant. 

The Minneapolis plant of Ralston- 
Purina Co. won first place honors in 
group B composed of plants operating 
from 100,000 to 249,999 man-hours. The 
plant had a record of 105,934 man-hours 
with one lost-time accident, causing 
two lost-time days. The plant’s fre- 
quency rate’ was 9.44 and the severity 
rate was 0.01. 

Other group winners were as follows: 

Group C (60,000 to 99,999 man-hours) 
—Occident Terminal Elevator, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Duluth, and the Rock 
Island Elevator, Uhlmann Elevators Co., 
Fort Worth. Both winners had perfect 
records. : 

Group D (30,000 to 59,999 man-hours) 
—Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis; 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Both winners in this group 
had perfect records. 

Group E (less than 30,000 man-hours) 
—Star Elevator, Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis; Kansas Elevator Co., 
Topeka; Leval & Co., Minneapolis; Strat- 
ton Grain Co., Chicago; Concrete Eleva- 
tor, Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis; Rice Grain Co., Toledo, and 
Thomson Grain Elevator Co., Louisville, 
Ky. All plants named had perfect rec- 
ords. 

While an increase in the number of 
reportable accidents in 1943 over the 
number of accidents in 1942 was noted 
in the contest results, the severity of 
the accidents showed a drop of 76%, as 
measured in the number of lost-time 
days charged to accidents. The severity 
rate of all contestants combined was 
5.01 in 1942 as compared with a rate 
of 1.79 for 1943. 

The annual safety contest was directed 
by Clarence W. Turning and Oscar W. 
Olsen was contest chairman.  Fifty- 
three plants participated in the contest 
with a total of 4,123,483 man-hours 
worked. 





——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RED OWL STORES, INC., BUY 
FRANK C. SCHILLING CO. 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The purchase of 
the Frank C. Schilling Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., has been announced by Ford Bell, 
president of Red Owl Stores, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

The Schilling Co. operates 57 retail 
food outlets in northeastern Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan, under the name 
of Cash Way Stores. The concern is 
also engaged in the wholesale grocery 
business, as well as sponsoring a group 
of independently owned food stores. 

John Y. Dear, for 13 years general 
manager of the Lakeland Fruit & Prod- 
uce Co., has resigned this position to 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


become president of Red Owl’s new 
Eastern Division, with headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wis. The newly acquired 
Cash Way Stores, to be known as Red 
Owl’s Eastern Division, will continue to 
operate as a separate unit, retaining all 
present Cash Way personnel, according 
to Mr. Bell, The Eastern Division head- 
quarters, including office, warehousing 
and distributing organizations, will be 
maintained, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERAL JUDGE TO ADMIT 
PETITION ON JURISDICTION 


Cuicago, Iru.—Judge Philip L. Sulli- 
van of Federal Court indicated on July 
3 that he would entertain an amended 
petition from government attorneys in 
the matter of the disputed verdict of 
acquittal entered by the court after a 
jury had convicted 15 milling companies, 
11 millers and the Millers National 
Federation of price fixing through use 
of the federation’s package differential 
schedule. 

If filed, the amended petition will 
assert lack of jurisdiction on the part 
of Judge Sullivan in setting aside the 
jury’s verdict. Judge Sullivan stated 
that this action on his part was entire- 
ly within his discretion. If the amended 
petition is not filed, or if the court rules 
against them on the point of jurisdic- 
tion, government attorneys state that 
they probably will ask for a mandamus 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
directing Judge Sullivan to rescind his 











* CHAT AT AIRSHOW x 


Framed by a Victory “V” fashioned of 
loaves of bread, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy chat with E. C. Fleischmann, 
West Coast regional sales manager, 
Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., backstage at the Bakers of America 
special airshow which was broadcast 
from Hollywood recently as a salute to 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. Sharing 
honors with Bergen and McCarthy on 
the big show were such stars as Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Judy Garland, Gracie 
Fields, George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
Bill Goodwin, and Ray Noble and his 
orchestra. 


action setting aside the jury’s verdict. 
Daniel B. Britt no longer is in charge 
of the millers’ case for the government. 
He has been transferred to Washington. 
In his place as head of the anti-trust 
prosecutions in the Chicago district is 
George Haddock. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WLB ORDERS 5c BONUS 
Burrato, N. Y.—A bonus of 5c per 
hour for workers on the second and 
third shifts has been ordered by the 
regional War Labor Board in deciding 
a case involving five mills in Buffalo 
and the Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers 
Union, Local 19184 (A.F.L.). The mills 
are Pratt Food Co., Allied Mills, Inc., 
Black Rock Milling Corp., Maritime 
Milling Co., Inc., and Co-operative GLF, 
Inc. The board also ordered a voluntary 
check-off, a set of wage rates for 45 
classifications of workers ranging from 
821%,c to $1.25 per hour. In the case 
between the Co-operative GLF, Inc., seed 
plant and the union, the board ordered 
a set of rates for five classifications of 
workers of from 80c to 95c per hour 
with adjustments retroactive to Aug. 
1, 1943. 
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FURTHER REDUCTIONS IN 
THIAMINE, RIBOFLAVIN 


Further reductions have been made in 
the price of thiamine hydrochloride and 
riboflavin, B complex vitamins included 
in the program of enrichment of flour 
and bread. 

Merck & Co. announced July 1 that 
thiamine had been lowered to a _ basis 
of $180 per kilo, effective immediately, 
while riboflavin had been cut to $230 
per kilo. 

Previously, the price of thiamine was 
$200 kilo and of riboflavin $280. These 
are the latest in a long series of price 
reductions of these two commodities. 
At the start of the enrichment program 
Feb. 1, 1941, riboflavin cost $1,500 a 
kilo and thiamine $800. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States July 
1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore ...... 2,615 

OMRON ise ice ot 17 ad ee 

a Pen eee 1,109 724. 1,413 
ys eer ener 1,465 . os 

CRICABO oieisass 564 re 44 
SENG) oRdi0w 8 bs 271 v's &2 

Fort Worth ..... 693 

Ro nee 725 

New York ...... 1,493 
PIE? 6 is vt ts 340 - ace 

Philadelphia .... 390 “r 59 
eee ee 9,682 724 1,516 

June 24, 1944.. 8,492 740 1,543 aie 

July 3, 1943 .. 9,191 769 111 1,033 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 30, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





minals ...... 24,423 1,253 7,851 7,998 
Private terminals os wit 23 3 
OUR. 50 6's: )8.¢ 9% 24,423 1,253 7,874 8,001 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 13,896 152 29 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





FORGE occ siece 10,734 ma 96 504 
Churchill ....... 1,878 as eo ve 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 ee oe ae 
VICROtE: wsiewias 2. 

TORRES tg th0-0% 52,143 1,253 8,121 8,534 
Y@Or OBO 9 sec e's 100,679 1,338 4,132 - 7,744 


Receipts during week— 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,702 55 1,720 560 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ..... 110 5 2 
Yr) Seer ee. 7,812 65 1,726 562 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EMD 8.0 ae sabes 8,932 281 468 250 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CFR OV. Salis. ae 266 re 9 


o 





tw 
io) 
bo 


Totals .....0+% 9,209 281 533 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..232,731 5,074 63,541 44,830 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
OPM GEV. veces 18,366 -. 2,249 1,613 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..263,783 5,219 65,788 44,446 
All other _ public . 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFE: GI.” SF éir2 28,500 -- 2,186 1,394 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
June 24, 1944, and June 26, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 





Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—-in bond-— 
June June June June 
24 26 24 26 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat......3.. 88,132 164,970 11,342 8,864 
Corn 10,142 Pre nate 
Oats F 7,892 750 984 
RYO. be 22,968 2,300 868 
Barley 8,654 21 1,040 
Flaxseed 2,071 486 é 171 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 24 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,442,000 (none) bus; corn, 
723,000 (1,455,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 1, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
19 1943 


1944 1943 44 
Minneapolis ees . 14,970 15,600 
Kansas City.. 275 825 5,350 5,325 
Philadelphia . 280 140 «Ac es 
Milwaukee Si oleh 4,050 3,040 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
June June June July 
‘ 10 17 24 1 
Five mills .. 37,823 32,595 
*Four mills. 


26,235 *26,261 





ae 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secrefary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date July 1, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 


-—Wheat—, -—Corn-——, -——Oats—, -—Rye—\ 


1944 1943 194 
3,896 1,667 1 
10,956 3,764 56 

120 141 ¥ 
8,690 3,010 4,54 





7,440 32,952 





4 
0 


4 


3 


-Barley— 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
277 58 11 85 89 3 2 


2,048 3,746 2,219 2,985 4,229 459 1,197 
fas ie ® a i $0 61 
2,293 594 1,563 12,972 7,399 665 952 


209 «416 «6268 = 252 «2,089 1,121 1,490 
7 ‘a's 














Fort Worth 233 159 329 33 7 69 107 
SS regrets o% ee ve ae at ss ee 
Hutchinson es ee ee ee ae ee a9 oe 
Kansas City 1,053 334 23 221 155 697 126 121 
Indianapolis 1,063 1,198 44 116 39 85 rc 12 
Milwaukee 169 12 2 7 340 164 1,983 1,262 
Minneapolis 114 214 198 1,336 2,621 6,128 1,239 1,635 
New Orleans ......... 854 1,989 3 10 34 17 18 3 oé 6 
PORE vk 6.00% oN oe oe 830 270 3 69 8 _ 1 1 ‘i = 
ee 4,086 7,247 1,525 829 22 143 80 241 40 96 
. 3 Sees sere kK 94 556 250 ve ve 06 oh 58 184 
Philadelphia .......... 1,674 1,605 151 69 oe a. *. OMe 38 oe 2 
EE 4. Cdwek bee \ 2,680 4,442 876 426 37 299 53 354 65 242 
ce EP eee Ee 387 950 109 54 20 26 33 13 16 24 
| Re) ae eerie 1,744 2,723 694 258 146 564 17 6 9 131 
WRENOB SEs esse SKS i646 2,459 5,135 4 2 o's 3 ‘4 .s 2 15 
eS | orange Sed eae se rT ee és ee 

OCR, coi side ovis% 81,250 141,555 11,675 8,706 5,677 6,836 19,967 21,580 5,855 7,533 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 






Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 





Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO © U.S.A. 











MW Pesanaked 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <i> 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING necro 


RICHMOND jee nf el le Co. 
LOCKPORT, 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & 1 iia co. 
BUHLER, KAN: 
Southern Sales "Omics 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Golden Loaf” tas ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “te COLORAPO 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





Frank Jarcer Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERY AND 
DRIVERS FINED ON STALES 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—The Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, has been found 
guilty in federal court here on charges 
of violating the food distribution order 
which prohibits bakers from accepting 
returns of stale goods from customers. 
Four drivers for the firm were also 
found guilty of these charges. Judge 
F. Ryan Duffy fined the company $100 
and the drivers $10 each. 

Asserting that it is impossible for 
them to meet competition if they do not 
take returns, the drivers testified that 
95% of the bakery drivers in Milwaukee 
accept “returns.” The Liberty drivers 
had all pleaded guilty of the charges. 

Louis Kozlowicz, president of the bak- 
ery, also had been charged, but the case 
against him was dismissed on motion of 
U. S. District Attorney Timothy Cronin. 
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SMALLER JUNE SET-ASIDE 
OF NONFAT MILK SOLIDS 
Because of a temporary, but severe, 
shortage of new slack barrels the War 
Food Administration required manufac- 
turers of nonfat dry milk solids to set 
aside for war uses only 50% of their 
June production of spray process milk 
powder and only 35% of their June pro- 
duction of roller process powder. 
Previously, manufacturers were re- 
quired to set aside 75% of their monthly 
production of spray process and 50% of 
their roller output. These higher set- 
aside percentages will be resumed in 
July, since it is expected that supplies 
of the type of barrels called for in ex- 
port specifications will be sufficient to 
package the larger quantities of powder. 
WEA officials emphasized that the re- 
duction in June set-aside percentages is 
purely an emergency action and does 
not mean that requirements for milk 
powder have deciined. 
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WPB AMENDS CELLOPHANE 
SALES RESTRICTION ORDER 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has amended Order L-20, 
which restricts the use and delivery of 
cellophane, to allow anyone having sur- 
plus stocks of cellophane to sell them 
without restriction. The purchaser, 
however, must use this material accord- 
ing to the provisions contained in Order 
L-20. This amendment was made in 
conformance to Priorities Regulation 
No. 13, amended June 3, 1944, which 
provides that anyone having surplus 
stocks may sell to anyone else. In such 
a transaction the ultimate user is re- 
sponsible for the disposal of the pur- 
chase in accordance with any WPB 
regulations that apply to the material. 
Before the recent revision, Priority 
Regulation No. 13 required that a user 
have specific WPB authorization to sell 
surplus stocks to another user. 
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SENTENCED TO PENITENTIARY 

Lovisvitte, Ky.—W. T. Carter and 
Robert Simons, partners in the op- 
eration of two doughnut shops and 
restaurants in downtown Louisville, were 
sentenced to penal terms in Federal 
Court at Louisville, June 17, on charges 
of fraud and conspiracy, in connection 
with operations some three years ago in 
sales of whisky warehouse receipts to 
investors. 












WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * a 


It is the baker himself who deter- 
mines the high standards of these 
flours. Through the years the names 
themselves have become standards 
of quality, but only because they fit 


exactly what the baker demands. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
















She 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASS 














WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Head 
Office— 


Toronto, 
Ontario 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 

















PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








Cable 










Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 


oldest and largest 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. Alll codes used. 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


ow eee 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 














Canadian Hard Spring Ex por t Flour 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. I N S UR ANC E 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba € ‘A ll Risks a3 














Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
KR. ©. PRATT Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 





Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
6% King Street, Eust : 
TORONTO, CANADA Western Assurance 
Company 
‘ TORONTO, CANADA 
CEREAL GUE TERS F, ba Same ay pa 0o., LTD. 
pp-Kelly Rotary Granulators anadian Agents 
Standard the world over for cutting Foyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. APPLETON & COX, INC., 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED American Agents 








111 John Street, New York 









Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS = 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























Me 





% 


> 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 






oe ALL 
eee cman CABLE CODES 
Ieee USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











Sa"= OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo > 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG S COTTON | pane’ 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
x A 


-. -* Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited y) ma 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


nN 





, as 











—— 























Since aes COATSWORTH & COOPER WE SOLICIT ENQUIRIES 
, ) ee Bulk ona Ground 

James Hichardsom & dons Seale cad oe 

Grain hiicut Shippers and Exporters Feeds tata ” 

( / WINNIPEG + CANADA , Exporters 






TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO CANADA 


( \ 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 




































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Se NNN (a UY ea TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY ungem STERLING 
THREE STARS — CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 


— 
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BRAZIL AGAIN ADOPTS 
ALL-WHEAT BREAD LEVELS 


All-wheat bread is again the standard 
in Brazil, with the expiration on Dec. 
31 of the compulsory use of other flours 
with wheat. This marks the success of 
the commercial agreement with Argen- 
tina, which provided for termination of 
such use by the end of 1943, The agree- 
ment may be cited as an outstanding ex- 
ample of measures leading to a lowering 
of trade barriers and stimulation of 
commerce in wheat. 

During 1933-37 wheat amounted to 
12% of Brazil’s total imports, and, being 
valued at an average of $22,000,000, re- 
quired a considerable part of the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange, A decree was 
passed in 1937 aimed at reducing im- 
ports by increasing the domestic crop 
and by the extension of existing supplies 
through the mixture of other flours with 
wheat. The percentage provided for in 
1938 was 2% of manioc flour, which in- 
creased to 15% in 1940 and 1941. This 
was reduced to 10% during the greater 
part of the two following years. 

As manioc is no longer to be mixed 
in the bread, substitute uses are. sought 
to absorb the surplus. A commission 
was created in late 1942, charged with 
providing new outlets for the large 
manioc production that has developed 
during the past six years. According to 
reports, plans are being developed to 
divert a considerable part of the crop 
to the manufacture of alcohol, as a tem- 
porary expedient. Export standards for 
manioc starch, flour, and tapioca have 
been set up recently with a view to de- 
veloping export markets. 
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WLB DENIES THREE, GRANTS 

TWO TOLEDO WAGE REQUESTS 

Torepo, Oxn1o.—The regional War La- 
bor Board in Cleveland has denied three 
and granted two requests submitted by 
the Toledo Bakery Drivers and Salesmen, 
A. F. of L., whose members on June 9 
ended a nine-day strike in protest against 
alleged delay of the board in making 
its decision. 

Issues denied were the union’s request 
for an increase in the weekly guarantee 
from $32 to $46.50 and for a change in 
the method of computing commissions; 
the request for time and a half pay 
after 62 hours a week and for an in- 
crease in the present vacation plan of 
one week for one year of service and 
two weeks for three years of service. 

Issues granted were the request for 
payment at the rate of 76c an hour for 
time spent in loading trucks, and the 
request that management and not the 
drivers make up and keep route books. 
The drivers are employed by six major 
Toledo bakeries. _ 

Representatives of the union and man- 
agement have agreed to arbitrate a dis- 
pute over pay for the time the employees 
were on strike. 
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FINED FOR EXCESS HOURS 
Lovisvirte, Ky.—William T. Carter, 
operating two doughnut shops in Louis- 
ville, was fined $10 and costs in Magis- 
trate Guy Shearer’s court, June 15, on 
each of two charges of working women 
in excess of legal hours. Carter claimed 
that if they worked overtime they did 
so of their own accord. 
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“Sweet Cream” | f4g5 ee NS Ne 
“Very Best” 4 ee 


Wheat located in 


Quality Flours sod \ | the very center of 


the High Protein 


Turkey Wheat 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 7]; Bo ae 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Be iy [ 7) owner 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 
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Sponge Cracker Flour “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


6 °° 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company B LODGETT N) 
Leavenworth, Kansas R Y EK 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 





—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS s . , 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Low cost laboratory controlled mill 





grinding all types of wheat 





Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO..Chebea.mict. | | Kix ceptional Bakery Flours 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR mitts | | © WELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


863-1 
veedn casa baba. THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS ABILENE, KANSAS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM E Y PR 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


7 . . 
King Milling Company | | rensav mzvarors 0 OrmcES 

High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat Chicago Columbus os ee agevale ae 

Flour, Plain and Self-Rising St. Louis Portland } psten a Cit icine lis Sodees 
Kansas City Galveston 7 od 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years oui Enid pa Louis | or waa = cts we oe 
aha maha Buffalo Vancouver, * . 

LOWELL, MICHIGAN Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 


tend Cae: WEMNEPED Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, and F eed Mills 
somes -- Winnipes Groin Eschange, 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Shama uwepageece, | | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Hee, ‘Mak. tats. Sntelies. “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 

















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wiennNnNtirPeEG ee # @ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Cake Flour 





FOR BAKERS 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


















for bakers ;— 


in mind. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


_Western KING Flour __ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 





















J. J. PADDEN, President 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
































Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 




















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Noritiwestern Miller 











ALMOST GOT HIS DUE 

The long-winded political speaker who 

kept repeating that he was talking for 

the benefit of posterity just barely fin- 
ished before they arrived. 


PRO AND CON 


dad, what does 
ment pro and con mean? 

Dad.—Well, my boy, pro is your con- 
vincing and statement, 
while the con is the contemptible drivel 
of the other fellow.—Vesta Vamp. 


wo. 


Sonny.—Say, argu- 


unanswerable 


NOTHING LOST 

“Sorry, old man, but I can’t lend you 
any money. Lending money breaks up 
friendships, you know.” 

“What of it? We never were very 
good friends.” 

¥ ¥ 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS 

Complaining Patient —Doctor, please 
diagnose my sickness. 

Patient Doctor.—There’s nothing wrong 
with you; you just need a rest. 

Complaining Patient—Are you sure 
you’re right, doctor? Please look at 
my tongue. 

Patient Doctor.—That needs rest, too. 

¥ ¥ 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 

Salesman.—Madam, here is that book 
“How to Play the Piano.” 

Madam.—I didn’t order that book. 

Salesman.—No, but neighbors 
did and asked me to deliver it to you. 


your 
¥ ¥ 
NO ARGUMENT 
A touring American go-getter noticed 
a lazy Indian chief lolling in the door 
of his wigwam somewhere out West. 
“Chief,” remonstrated the 
“why don’t you get a job in a factory?” 
“Why?” grunted the chief. 
“Well, you could earn a lot of money. 


go-getter, 


Maybe 30 or 40 dollars a week.” 

“Why?” insisted the chief. 

“Oh, if you worked hard and saved 
your money you’d soon have a_ bank 
account. Wouldn’t you like that?” 

“Why?” again asked the chief. 

“For goodness sake!” shouted the ex- 
asperated go-getter. “With a bank ac- 
count you could retire, and then you 
wouldn’t have to work any more.” 

“Not working now,” pointed out the 
chief. 

¥ ¥ 
COMMON CROSS 

The illiterate who signed his name with 
an X. 
tunate who after signing for years with 


We heard of one such unfor- 


an XX, suddenly began using XXX— 
because he wanted a middle name. 
¥ ¥ 
CAN'T SEE 
Charley.—I can’t see what keeps you 
women from freezing. 
Smart Steno.—You aren’t supposed to, 
big boy.—U. 8S. Coast Guard Magazine. 









As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 



































J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ]LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E; A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
~ IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEAcH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

OCorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





118 So. 6th St. 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “GRAINS,” Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


| McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRvEL,’’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiuip,” Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. wae" user 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street) © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








ys Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





4 


NEW YORK - oka ge 


PHILADELPHIA 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


-FLOU R—— 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR sacs 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





x 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK x1 





x, 25 Beaver Street 





Low Grades xs Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











bas ee of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
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Nouw- buy N-RICHMENT-A 


out of Local Stocks 


P. srens of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 
to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 
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